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General  advertisers  use  more  POP 
color  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  than 
in  any  other  U.  S.  newspaper 

TOP  TEN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  GENERAL 
ROP  COLOR  LINAGE— YEAR,  1959 

Sourc*:  M«dio  Records.  Inc  LINAGE 

1.  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE .  1,148,596 

2.  M llwaukee  J ournal .  898,544 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times .  762,058 

4.  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch .  707,311 

5.  Miami  Herald .  645,336 

6.  Cleveland  Press .  635,980 

7.  Chicago  Daily  News .  606,501 

8.  Houston  Chronicle .  600,916 

9.  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star .  540,664 

10.  Denver  Post .  539,959 


Color  is  news  —  big  news  —  in 
general  newspaper  advertising. 
More  and  more  newspapers  are 
offering  color;  more  and  more 
general  advertisers  are  using  it. 

In  this  fast-moving,  fast¬ 
changing  field,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  ranks  as  the  nation’s  leading 
newspaper  in  general  ROP  color 
linage.  It  published  the  equiva¬ 


lent  of  463  color  pages  in  1959 — 
100  more  than  the  second-ranking 
paper;  218  more  than  any  other 
Chicago  paper. 

Clearly,  general  advertisers 
have  learned  that  Tribune  color 
produces  greater  impact  and  extra 
sales  in  the  competitive  Chicapo 
market.  Why  not  profit  from  their 
example? 


More  readers  .  .  .  more  advertising  .  .  .  more  results  — 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 

What  con  co/or  do  for  you?  Our  files  are  crammed  with 


case  histories  of  successful  color  odvertisers.  A  Tribune 
representative  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  full  story. 
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SCOTT  has  helped  many  newspaper  plants  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  color  by  attaching  Color  Cylinders,  Color 
Couples  or  adding  Color  Units  to  existing  SCOTT  Black 
&  White  Units. 

We  illustrate  a  typical  example  .  .  .  Color  Cylinders  at¬ 
tached  to  modern,  streamlined  SCOTT  Black  &  White  Units 
.  .  .  geared  to  provide  flexibility  of  color  plus  the  high¬ 
speed  production  demanded  by  today’s  continued  circula¬ 
tion  growths. 

If  you  have  problems  involving  the  use  of  ROP  or  Spot 
Color,  a  SCOTT  engineer  can  show  you  how  your  present 
equipment  can  be  converted  or  suggest  the  most  economical 
way  to  add  new  Color  Equipment. 

WMTCD  CP/ITT  A  EXECUTIVE  &  sales  office: 

WWMLi  Cil  OvUt  I  or  vl/a  501  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  n.  J. 


. . .  WITH 
EA$Y-TO-ATTACH 
COLOR  CYLINDERS 
COLOR  COUPLES 
AND  COLOR  UNITS 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 


To  reach  and  sell  the  men  in  Central  Indiana's 
$3.8  billion,  45-county  market— here’s  the  combination 
that  opens  the  doors  for  your  products  or  services. 

When  you  advertise  in  these  two  top 

f  circulation  newspapers,  you’re  in  more 
stores— more  homes— more  offices— 
getting  more  action  for  your 
advertising  dollar. 


with  the  STAR 
and  the  NEWS 


Morning  A  Sunday 


Evening 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


8 — Georgia  Associated  Press,  Biltmore  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

10- 11— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Burlington. 

1 1—  Journalism  Alumni,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  MassachuteHt 
sot  Hotel.  Boston.  •  ^ 

13-14— North  Carolina  Editorial  Writers'  Conference,  Chapel  Hill  N  C 

13- 14 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay. 

14- 15 — The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel  Columh-. 

15-  Texas  AP  Managing  Editors,  Baker  Hotel.  Dallas.  ' 

15-17 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailiat 

Inn,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Jvlw,. 

Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ’  ^ 

15-18 — Cooperative  Editorial  Association  Institute,  Iowa  State  Univenith 

Aitim  irswjk  ' 


Everywhere, 

men  at  every  executive  level 
in  sales,  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOlliNAL 


pnUishtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINOTON,  O.  C 
CHICAGO 
CIEVEIAND 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANaSCO 


B.  C. 

20 — Pennsylvania  UPl  Editors,  University  Park. 

20-21 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Univenity  Park,  Pi 
20-22 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  advertising  conference,  Madm 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Hotel,  Raleigh, 

UPl  Editors,  Press  Club,  Columbus. 

.  tour  and  meeting,  Hearst  Casks 
and  California  State  Polytechnic  College  Prinlan 


21 — North  Carolina  UPl,  Carol! 

21— Ohi 

21-22 — California  Press  Assodation, 

San  Simeon, 

School. 

21-22 — Arkansas  AP  Association.  Petit  Jean  State  Park.  Morrilton,  Art 
21-22 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Anniston. 

21-22 — Michigan  UPl  Editors,  Fidelman's  Resort.  South  Haven,  Mich. 

21- 22 — Indiana  AP,  Hotel  Marott,  Indianapolis. 

22- 23 — Kansas  AP  members.  Atchison. 

23- 25 — International  Federation  of  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Biltmore  Hotel,  N.  Y. 

24 -  New  Jersey  AP,  Union  Club,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

26- 28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Ms* 
Orleans,  La. 

27- 28 — Missouri  AP  members,  Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis. 

27-28 — Utah-ldaho  AP  members  Association.  Hotel  Ben  Lomond,  Ogden 
Utah. 

27- 29 — University  of  III 
Park,  Monticdio,  III. 

28—  llli  nois  UPl  Editors,  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfeld. 

28-29 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Lake  Murray  Lodge,  Marletti. 

JUNE 

4- 5— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Holiday  Lodge,  Myrtle  Beach. 

5- 9 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  Gty. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (ne»s- 

papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yort 

13- 17 — Communications  Librarians'  Workshop,  for  small  and  medium-siao 
newspapers,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14- 17 — Photojournalism  Short  Course.  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohia 
16-18 — Conference  on  Journalism  Education,  Southern  Illinois  Univemh 


Short  Course,  Robert  Allartoi' 


is  for  "teaching"  others  that 
Teletype  needs  a  cap 
"T".  Our  thanks  to 
you  and  your  pupils 
for  remembering  it  is 
a  registered  trademark 
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TELETYPE 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  Western  Electric  Company  isc. 


NEMf  $2  MILLION 
OAlUr  PRODUCTS  PLANT 


TWO  NEW  SHOPPING 
CENTEH8-$4V2  MILLION 


NEW  $25  MILLION 
WESTERN  ELECTRIC  PLANT 


NEW  18-STORY 
OFFICE  BUILDING 
-SSVi  MILLION 


NEW  MULTIPLE-STORY 
APARTMENTS-SSVt  MILLION 


I  ^Voday  the  chatter  of 

’  /  rivet  guns  and  the  odor 

J  of  fresh  concrete  are 

commonplace  in  Kansas  City. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  invested  in  the 
city’s  future  by  industry, 
utilities  and  private  interests. 


NEW  $28  MILLION 
SOUTHEAST  FREEWAY 


In  this  active,  growing,  million-person 
market.  The  Kansas  City  Star  is  the 
force  that  moves  goods  fastest,  in 
volume,  at  lowest  cost. 
The  Star  provides  America’s  most 
thorough  twice-daily  circulation 
coverage,  with  94  per 
cent  of  its  circulation  going 
directly  to  the  home. 


(pfopoMd) 


In  Kansas  City  and  its  100-mile  drive-in 
territory,  more  than  360,000  families 
receive  The  Star.  It  will  do  a  super 
marketing  job  for  your  product. 


COMBINED  MORNING  AND  EVENING  CIRCULATION  670,889 


FROM 

THE  COPLEY 
NEWS  SERVICE... 


JUST  WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  ORDEREDI 


Bryant  Evans  and  many  other  exceptional  newsmen  are  now  available 
to  you  through  The  Copley  News  Service. 


JOIN  THIS  GROWING  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS: 


ALHAMBRA  POST  ADVOCATt  •  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  •  BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  FREE  PRESS  •  CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR  NEWS  •  ELGIN  DAILY  COURIER-NEWS 

GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  •  HOLLYWOOD  CITIZEN  NEWS  •  JOLIET  HERALO-NEWS 

EL  DIARIO  DE  NUEVA  YORK,  N.  Y.  •  LAREDO  (TEXASJ  TIMES  •  LODI  (CALIFORNIA)  NEWS-SENTINEL 

MANILA  TIMES  •  MONROVIA  DAILY  NEWS-POST  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 

NEWPORT  HARBOR  NEWS  PRESS  •  ONTARIO  (CALIFORNIA)  DAILY  REPORT 

RICHMOND  VIRGINIA  TIMES  DISPATCH  •  RIVERSIDE  ENTERPRISE  •  SAN  BERNARDINO  SUN  TELEGRAM 
SAN  DIEGO  EVENING  TRIBUNE  •  THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  .  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS 
SAN  PEDRO  NEWS  PILOT  •  ST.  PETERSBURG  (FLORIDA). TIMES  •  SANTA  MONICA  OUTLOOK 
SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE  •  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN  REVIEW 

SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  •  SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 
TUCSON  STAR  •  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


OUR  CNS  MEDICINE  MAN,  BRYANT  EVANS. 

is  a  science  writer  who  handles  complex  technical  news  with  clarity, 
accuracy,  and  refreshing  simplicity.  His  special  reports  on 
developments  in  modern  medicine  have  a  universal  appeal  —  an 
unfailing  fascination  for  any  reader  who  has  ever  experienced 
an  ache  or  pain.  Evans  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  and  has  been  a  scientific  and  technical  specialist 
for  the  past  15  years. 


THE 


NEWS  SERVICE 


For  complete  information,  write  — or  phone  or  wire  collect - 

Russell  Brines,  Editor  &  Manager 

The  Copley  News  Service 

940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California 


He  thought  of  the  WHOLE 
Syracuse  Market  » t  »  t  # 

. . .  ^ii(lnebony/ifif! 

A  inarlcct  as  big  as  the  Syracuse  Nfarket  is  usually  hard  to  coser.  When  you  want  to  sell 
one-third  the  area  of  a  state  like  New  York,  co\cring  15  counties,  it  usually  means  nuinhers  of 
media  and  costly  overlaps. 

Different  here!  The  Syracuse  Market — a\\  of  it — can  he  bought  easily  and  effectively. 

True,  there’s  only  one  efficient  way  to  get  it  all — the  Stjracme  Xetespapers.  This  power¬ 
house  of  influence  delivers  lOtKJ'  of  Syracuse  City  and  rich  Onondaga  County.  Add  to  that  90IS 
coverage  of  the  three-county  Syracuse  Metropolitan  Area®  and  up  to  765^  coverage  of  the  12 
surrounding  counties  and  you  get  the  whole  Syracuse  Market. 

No  other  combination  of  media  delivers  comparable  coverage  at  com¬ 
parable  cost. 

Do  \()ur  sales  Job  the  best  way  .  .  .  permit  Moloney,  began  &  Schmitt 
to  detail  liow  your  selling  job  can  be  simplified  and  made  fully  effective. 

Your  advertising,  too,  can  buy  the  WHOLE  Syracuse  .Market. 

%  ONONDAGA,  OSWEGO  AND  MADISDN  COUNTIES  —  U.S.  DEPT.  BUDGET  STANDARD  DEFINITION 


HER/fLD-JOURNAL  Evening  •  HERALDAMERICAN  Sunday  •  THE  POST-STANDARD  Morning  &  Sunday 

ltdl  dolor  Available  Daily  b-  Sunday  •  Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  229,181  Sunday  Herald  American  202,737  Sunday  Post-Standard  103,496 


editorial 


Understanding  of  Newspapers 

keynote  of  the  public  relations  effort  announced  last  week  by 

the  American  Newspajier  Publishers  Association  is  “understand¬ 
ing.”  This  is  a  program  to  develop  better  understanding  of  all  news- 
pajjers,  their  function,  their  vitality  and  essentiality. 

It  is  a  modest  approach  to  a  complex  task.  But  it  is  a  “break 
through” — an  attempt  to  do  something  industrv'-wide  that  has  long 
been  urged  by  various  groups  witliin  the  industry. 

Every  newspaper  has  its  own  public  relations  program  whether  it 
is  designetl  as  such  or  not.  Everything  a  newspaper  does,  everything 
its  employes  do,  has  an  important  liearing  on  its  relations  with  its 
public,  with  its  community. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  whereas  the  vast  majority  of  our 
newspapers  (our  “hometown  papers”)  probably  are  well  thought  of 
locally — have  good  public  relations — the  newspaper  industry  as  a 
whole  does  not  bask  in  the  same  favorable  light. 

Newspapers  in  general  have  been  the  target  of  abuse  from  politicians, 
labor  leaders  and  others — always  in  general  terms  and  rarely  specific 
— so  that  it  has  liecome  popular  to  blame  all  newspajiers  for  the  sins 
of  omission  or  commission  real  or  imagined  of  the  few. 

There  has  been  little  justification  for  most  of  the  attacks  in  the 
past  and  less  reason  for  readers  to  believe  them.  It  is  our  l)elief  that 
the  ANP.\  program  can  help  to  end  the  misunderstandings  about 
newspapers  where  ever  they  exist. 

No  program  could  ever  put  a  halt  to  criticism  of  newspajiers.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  it.  But  a  positive  etlucational  program 
can  create  a  better  understanding  of  newspajx'rs,  their  function  and 
their  problems,  and  the  vital  role  they  play  in  the  lives  of  all 
Americans. 


WhaUs  Wrong  With  Newspapers? 

answer  to  that  question  is  “not  very  much,”  according  to  Joyce 
^  Swan,  executive  vice  president  of  die  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  “The  newspaper  business,  on  the  whole,  is  sound  and 
vigorous  and  the  future  is  promising,”  he  told  the  ANP.\  convention 
last  week. 

Look  at  these  statis>tics  he  quoted: 

1.  There  were  1745  daily  newspapers  at  the  end  of  1959  compared 
to  1780  in  1949 — a  decline  of  about  2%.  There  are  561  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  five  more  than  in  1949. 

2.  Daily  newspap>er  circulation  now  exceeds  58  million — a  growth 
of  43%  since  1940  while  adult  population  increased  24%  in  that 
period. 

3.  During  the  decade  1949-59  investments  for  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  intTeased  83% — “about  the  same  percentage  increase  as  that 
of  the  U.  S.  gross  national  product  in  the  same  decade.”  The  increase 
in  investment  for  news|>aper  advertising  in  the  10  years  was  greater 
than  the  total  amount  spent  for  television  advertising  in  1959. 

“In  my  opinion,  our  progress  has  been  greater  than  we  think,” 
Mr.  Swan  said.  “We  are  in  a  successful  business,  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  America,  and  we  ought  to  be  saying  so — re|>eatedly, 
consistently  and  emphatically.” 

To  that  we  add  an  emphatic  “Amen!” 
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.  .  .  .4nd  yet  nhetc  I  iinin  you  a  marf 
excellent  tcay.—l  ('orinlhiant,  X//{  JJ. 


Editor 


&  Publisher 

•  THE  FOUITH  ESTAH 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  AdverKsan 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journsto 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspapardon 
astablished  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Eitiri 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publishar,  Juna  V 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  I9I2-I9S9 


Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Seodlin 


Execative  Editer,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Faatmi 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  K 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advaitiiin 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  id 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Maifntiig 
Consultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librarian,  Jmi 
Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demer;  Advertising  hdaniye 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Mm 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Mae 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Direde. 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manage. 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advaitinat 
Manager,  J.  C.  H.  Bollinger 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tomr. 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  - 
BRyant  9-3052. 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1201  National  Pmi 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg.  Mid-War 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advert* 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Repreiantatna 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4899. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  344  LitHe  BWg,  R 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Pra« 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Psol* 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advarhwi 
Representative;  85  Post  St,  Garfield  1-7™- 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonredt,  Cor» 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism, 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  ^ 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Repress***' 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St..  Dunkirk  8-4151. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager.  ^ 
Ethelbert  Road.  Birchington,  Kent, 

Peter  Bostock,  correspondent.  14,  Albartn*"* 
Street,  London,  Wl. 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspoadss* 
48  Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seinel 
Chatfter  llamher  Audit  Boreeu  at  .Qc^dfd**^ 
Mamtwir  Awocleted  Boalnam  PiWdeaBias 
mo.  eTerac*  not  paid  Doeembw  eL 
Renewala  to  April  80.  lOM — 74.7816. 
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setting  more  upon  each  other 
THAN  INTO  THE  CART 
Holland,  Chicago  Tribune 


SLort  ^aLi 


ifodlinex: 

Cart  Of  Pickling  Up  After  Litterbugs: 

;■  Millions.  —  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.) 

.’  iy  Messenger. 

• 

Joy  Income  Shows  Gain  For  Quarter. 

-  ntsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and 
<iTeUgraph. 

• 

Entertaining  A  Scare?  Then  Try  This 
l-jnch.  —  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde- 
y’dfnt-Joumal. 

• 

Poll  Shows  Nixon  Will  Run  Behind 
'  "n  In  Indiana.  —  Pasco  (Wash.)  Co- 
<  ’’la  Basin  News. 

• 

Hb  Customers  Like  Friendly  Goose. 

-  Gasoline  Retailer. 

• 

Ikmos  Lash  Nixon  Seat  At  Summit. 

-  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

• 

Bnre  Memorial  Church  Women  Host 
-trift.  —  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  READ? 

The  plaintive  letter  by  the  director  of 
Texas  University’s  Journalism  School  (Jan. 

16  )  begging  reporters  to  stop  encouraging 
college  students  to  take  a  liberal  arts  de¬ 
gree  instead  of  one  in  journalism  should 
provide  some  chuckles  in  the  newsrooms 
and  in  the  small  journalism  departments 
around  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  in  the  business  know  that 
a  cub  can  be  taught  in  a  short  period — 
on  the  job  even — the  tricks  of  organizing 
and  writing  a  story,  editing  it,  making 
up  a  page,  and  the  elements  of  good  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  It  should  not  take  more  than 
four  or  five  solid  journalism  courses  to  do 
this. 

What  cannot  be  taught  in  four  of  five 
courses,  however,  is  the  background  which 
a  reporter  needs  to  write  and  evaluate 
stories  and  to  handle  editorials.  That  back¬ 
ground  is  provided  only  by  majors  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  economics,  business  administra¬ 
tion,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  like. 

To  cover  the  Middle  Eiast,  for  instance, 
a  good  reporter  must  have  more  than  a 
survey  course  in  world  history  which  is 
usually  offered  in  the  history  minor.  He 
must  have  a  very  strong  history  major 
with  special  emphasis  on  this  part  of  the 
world  from  all  standpoints — economic,  re¬ 
ligious,  political,  and  historical.  It  helps 
if  he  also  has  Arabic  and  French. 

Good  editors  and  reporters  tell  the  bud¬ 
ding  journalists  to  get  a  strong  liberal  arts 
degree  rather  than  one  from  a  “journalism 
factory,”  as  one  New  York  editor  called 
the  schools  of  journalism.  The  most  in¬ 
fluential  publications  all  but  insist  upon 
it.  When  they  interview  a  prospect  they 
never  ask  how  many  journalism  hours  he 
has,  but  “what  have  you  been  reading,” 
“what  did  you  think  of  this  or  that?” 
and/or  “how  strong  are  you  in  marketing 
(or  Asian  affairs,  European  economics, 
military  affairs,  welfare  departments  and 
operations  etc.)  ?” 

To  those  who  desire  to  be  good  report¬ 
ers  it  seems  only  wise  to  take  the  advice 
offered  by  those  in  the  field  rather  than 
that  offered  by  those  who  justly  may  be 
accused  of  chtmging  a  craft  into  a  field 
which  begins  to  resemble  the  education  de¬ 
partments  with  their  endless  proliferations 
of  “hot-air”  courses. 

Barbara  Ellis 

Editorial  Page  Editor, 

Beirut  (Lebanon)  Star. 

*  *  * 

EDUCATION  TREND 

I  was  delighted  to  see  Stewart  Riley’s 
excellent  report  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  should  like  to  express  to  you  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  appreciation  for  printing  Mr. 
Riley’s  thoughtful  comments  in  full. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  cited  in  this 
article  indicate  a  significant  trend  in 
American  higher  education,  which  in  due  * 
course  will  have  an  important  effect  on 
our  society  at  large. 


Herman  B.  Wells 


President. 

Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
1960 


LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

I  greatly  resent  the  statement  made  by 
John  J.  Linley  Jr.,  of  Huntingdon  Valley, 
Pa.  (March  26),  that  I  am  as  homely  as 
ever.  Either  Mr.  IJnley  needs  glasses,  or 
his  memory  is  failing  him,  or  both.  If  he 
will  compare  pictures  of  me,  t>oth  face  and 
figure,  of  the  past  and  the  present,  I  am 
sure  he  will  readily  admit  his  grave  error, 
and  apologize  for  the  insult. 

Mrs.  .Augustus  Mutt 

A1  Smith’s  Studio, 

Demarest,  N.  J. 
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LESS  COPY 

A  suggestion  to  columnists; 

Newspapers  generally  are  using  larger 
type  now.  Thus,  they  must  trim  all  stories 
more  severely  than  formerly.  Columnists 
would  be  helpful  if  they  could  condense 
their  articles  into  smaller  space. 

I  notice  that  in  their  efforts  to  come  out 
at  the  same  length  every  day  they  fre¬ 
quently  bring  in  allied  subjects  that  are 
not  necessary  to  make  their  point. 

If  they  would  establish  a  length  two- 
thirds  of  what  they  have  been  writing 
many  an  editor  would  be  grateful  and 
nobody  would  be  the  loser. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 

Oroville  (Calif)  Mercury-Register 
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United  Press  Inteniational  is  proud  to  salute 
Andrew  Lopez,  who  has  just  been  awarded  this 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news  photography. 

His  series  of  pictures  of  a  condemned  Cuban 
Army  corporal  before  a  Castro  firing  squad  on 
Jan.  17, 1959,  previously  had  won  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  news  photography. 

Andrew  Lopez  is  one  of  the  many  talented  UPI 
photographers  whose  enterprise,  ingenuity 
and  professional  competence  have  won  the 
respect  of  editors  the  world  over. 
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Out  soon- 
your  time  saving 
guide  to  iast 
year’s  events 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  1959  Annual  Volume  of 
The  New  York  Times  Index  will  be  off  the 
press  —  packed  with  facts  about  last  year’s 
events,  and  the  people  involved  in  them. 

In  this  handy  guide  to  what  happened  in  every 
major  field  of  activity,  the  news  is  condensed 
and  organized  under  thousands  of  different 
headings  that  identify  subjects,  persons,  or¬ 
ganizations  and  geographical  locations.  Under 
each  heading,  the  events  are  listed  and  sum¬ 
marized  in  chronological  order. 

And  when  you  want  the  complete  details  of 
an  event,  The  Index  tells  you  what  issue  of 
The  Times  to  look  in  — and  the  page  and 
column  where  you’ll  find  the  story.  As  the 
original  publication  date  is  always  given,  The 
Index  also  helps  you  locate  items  in  your  own 
newspaper  and  other  news  sources  you  keep 
on  file. 


buckram.  And  you  can  get  it  at  a  price  that 
covers  only  a  small  part  of  the  editorial  and 
production  costs! 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  order  this  Annual 
Volume  alone  for  S50.  But  for  only  $85,  you 
can  get  the  complete  New  York  Times  Index 
service  consisting  of  the  Annual  Volume  plus 
a  full  year’s  subscription  to  the  twice-a-month 
editions.  In  accepting  the  combination  offer, 
you  save  $15. 

Make  sure  that  your  staff  has  access  to  this 
time-saving  guide  to  last  year’s  news.  If  you 
haven’t  arranged  for  a  copy,  we  suggest  you 
hurry  in  your  order. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 


229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


The  new  1959  volume  of  The  Index  will  have 
around  1,100  pages  of  basic  research  informa¬ 
tion,  printed  on  rag  paper  and  bound  in  library 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Newspaper  ‘Hiding’  Aims 
\t  Forcing  Raise  in  Price 


Union  News  Company  President 
Says  He  Seeks  Greater  Profit 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

The  Union  News  Company 
ud  New  York  City’s  news- 
Mpers  were  locked  in  a  duel  of 
pi^t  and  pricing  this  week. 

On  most  if  not  all  of  the  485 
jUnds  operated  by  Union  News 
lathe  metropolitan  area,  one  or 
more  newspaper  was  “hidden” 
-that  is,  the  stacks  were  moved 
from  front  counter  positions  to 
bthind  the  counter  and  custom¬ 
ers  had  to  ask  for  the  paper  in- 
>i«d  of  merely  pick  it  up. 

The  two  papers  most  affected 
this  week  were  the  Times  in  the 
morning,  which  .sells  for  5c,  and 
the  World-Tele  pram  &  Sun  in 
the  evening,  which  sells  for  10c. 
The  public  was  confused  but 
ales  of  the  papers  were  affected 
little. 

‘Moving  Profit  Items’ 

Henry  Garfinkle,  former 
newsboy  who  heads  Union 
News,  said: 

“All  I’m  doing  is  moving 
profit  items  into  places  occupied 
by  one  morning  and  one  evening 
newspaper.  I’m  still  selling  all 
New  York  papers.” 

On  some  stands,  bare  spots 
nanained  on  the  counters  where 
the  Times  or  World-Telegram 
wd  to  be.  On  others,  the  clerks 
pnt  out  boxes  of  10c  candy 
*rs,  and  a  few  replaced  the 
“hidden” '  newspaper  with  a 
*wkly  newsmagazine  and  called 
™t,  “if  you  don’t  see  it,  ask  for 
it,”  meaning  the  newspaper. 

The  trouble,  which  came  to  a 
n«d  May  3,  has  been  brewing 
for  several  years,  E&P  inquiry 
iiselosed. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  said  it  reached 
*clunax  in  January.  His  stands 
struck  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan. 
Settlement  was  reached 
*hen  900  union  members  got  $3 
*  wedc  pay  increase,  upping  the 
Un»n  News  payroll  for  486 
'twds  about  $180,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Gufinkle  said  he  found 
7*  publishers  anxious  to  have 
*•  strike  settled,  but  after  it 
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was  settled,  the  publishers 
seemed  to  forget  all  about  their 
anxiety. 

.\.*iked  for  Increase 

“They  could  have  made  up 
their  share  of  my  increased  ex¬ 
penses  by  chipping  in  $160  a 
week  each — just  about  what  a 
good  inspector  earns,”  said  Mr. 
Garfinkle. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  on  Jan.  19  had 
one  of  his  vicepresidents  write 
identical  letters  to  all  nine  New 
York  newspapers.  It  read: 

“On  Jan.  15,  1960  our  com¬ 
pany  entered  into  a  new  labor 
contract  agreement  with  sales 
help  in  newsstands.  We  have 
just  analyzed  the  final  cost  to 
our  organization  and  we  are  told 
by  our  auditing  staff  that  re¬ 
duced  to  units  of  sales  your 
commodity,  namely  newspapers, 
this  additional  cost  will  approxi¬ 
mate  50  cents  per  hundred  for 


dailies  and  $1  per  hundred  for 
Sunday  newspapers. 

“We  are,  therefore,  reluctant¬ 
ly  informing  you  that  we  have 
no  other  course  left  to  us  but 
to  increase  the  price  of  daily 
newspapers  by  1  cent  and  the 
price  of  Sunday  newspapers  by 
2  cents,  and  we  are  further  giv¬ 
ing  you  notice  that  this  increase 
will  be  put  into  effect  Feb.  15, 
1960.” 

All  the  papers  answered  that 
Union  News  must  continue  to 
sell  at  the  cover  price. 

On  February  11  the  Feb.  15 
date  was  postponed  to  March  15. 
A  second  letter  on  March  11  ex¬ 
plained  that  Marvin  Berger, 
business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post,  had  requested  the 
postponement. 

(Questioned  about  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  him,  Mr.  Berger  said  he 
had  simply  suggested  that  Mr. 
Garfinkle  think  the  matter  over 
for  a  little  while  longer.) 

Mr.  Garfinkle  thought  it  over 
and  then  acted  as  he  did. 

On  Wednesday  he  suggested 
four  ways  action  might  unfold: 

1.  Continue  as  now  with  Un¬ 
ion  News  “merchandising”  its 


McGill  to  Publisher, 
Patterson  Is  Editor 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Eugene  Patterson,  36-year- 
old  Georgian,  will  become  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  on 
June  1,  when  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  since  1941,  moves  to  the 
publisher’s  office. 

Jack  Tarver,  president  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  announced 
the  changes  this  week.  He  said 
Mr.  McGill  will  continue  to 
write  his  front  page  column 
which  is  syndicated,  and  Mr. 
Patterson,  who  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Constitution 
and  Journal  the  past  three 
years,  will  write  an  editorial 
page  column. 

Clark  Howell,  who  succeeded 
his  late  father  as  publisher,  is 
retiring  after  more  than  40 
years  with  the  Constitution.  He 
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will  continue  as  vicechairman 
of  the  board  of  ANI  and  will 
keep  his  offices  at  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Other  personnel  changes  will 
be: 

William  I.  Ray,  Journal  man¬ 
aging  editor,  to  executive  editor 
of  the  two  newspapers. 

Pat  Kelly,  from  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

In  31  years  Mr.  McGill  rose 
from  sports  writer  to  executive 
editor  then  editor  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  editorials  in  1958. 

Mr.  Patterson,  a  former 
United  Press  staffer  here  and 
abroad,  joined  ANI  in  1956 
from  the  Macon  Telegraph  as 
an  editorial  writer. 


wares  to  get  a  profit,  or,  as  the 
newspapers  say,  “hiding  news¬ 
papers.” 

2.  Papers  can  increase  their 
prices  by  one  cent  daily  and 
two  cents  Sunday. 

3.  Union  News  can  quit  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers,  cut  down  on  its 
liersonnel,  and  make  more  profit 
out  of  other  items. 

4.  The  newspapers  can  quit 
delivering  newspapers  to  Union 
News  stands,  in  which  case,  Mr. 
Garfinkle  has  been  advised  by 
counsel,  he  has  grounds  for  .suit. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  could  also  raise 
the  price  of  the  papers  as  the 
Lower  Fairfield  County  News¬ 
dealers  did  to  the  Bridgeport 
Sunday  Herald,  upping  a  20c 
price  to  25c.  The  newspaper 
tried  to  get  an  injunction.  State 
courts  turned  it  down.  So  the 
newsdealers  raised  the  price. 
Then  this  week,  the  Standard 
News  Company  which  seiv’es 
these  dealers  said  it  would  no 
longer  deliver  any  newspaper 
to  dealers  that  sold  copies  above 
the  cover  price. 

“Our  policy  is  to  see  that  the 
cover  price  of  all  newspapers 
is  maintained,”  James  GajTior, 
vicepresident  of  the  company 
said.  “We  cannot  permit  chaos 
to  enter  the  industry.” 

Standard  distributes  225.000 
daily  papers  and  100,000  Sun¬ 
day  papers  in  Fairfield. 

The  price  to  wholesalers  for 
standard  New  York  morning 
papers,  is  3%c,  for  Sunday 
19Hc.  Tabloids  get  3.8c  per 
copy  from  dealers  for  their 
dailies.  Last  Sunday  the  News 
and  Mirror  raised  their  nrice 
to  readers  from  10c  to  15c.  Deal¬ 
ers  used  to  make  3c  a  copy  at 
the  10c  price  or  a  30%  profit. 
Now,  at  15c,  they  make  4c  a 
copy,  or  27%. 

New  York  evening  papers  are 
sold  to  dealers  at  7.6c  a  copy, 
a  profit  of  2.4c. 

Executives  of  papers  ques¬ 
tioned  said  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  raising  prices  to  readers 
“as  of  that  day”  May  4.  All 
continued  to  serve  the  Union 
News  stands. 

’Merchandisini;' 

Mr.  Garfinkle  explained  his 
“merchandising”  in  this  fash¬ 
ion: 

Newspapers  give  him  a  profit 
of  about  25%.  Mark-up  on 
candies,  gums,  and  novelties  he 
sells  range  from  32  to  65%. 
Having  analyzed  his  counter 
space  he  found  he  could  make 

(Continued  on  imge  75) 
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Newspapers  That  InformWin 
Readers,  Editor  Tells  NNPA 


to  build  and  keep  that  accept, 
ance  and  confidence.  Juat  as 
vertisinsr  coaxes  newgpapj, 
readers  to  buy,  sharply.hon«i 
proniotion  will  coax  them  to  the 
readinf?  matt<*r  and  newg,  h, 
said. 


Not  Merely  Killer  Ada 


Why  Borrow  Techniques  from  TV? 
Jones  of  Tulsa  Tribune  Inquires 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Newspapers  that  inform  gain 
readers  while  those  that  enter¬ 
tain  barely  hang  on  to  their  cir¬ 
culation. 

That  ob.servation  was  tossed 
at  the  members  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

It  was  derived  from  serious 
research  which  Mr.  Jones  under¬ 
took  while  absenting  himself 
from  some  of  the  sessions  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  New  York 
a  week  ago. 

63%  Versus  6% 

The  stark  data  he  tallied  from 
an  examination  of  available  sta¬ 
tistics  was: 

1.  “In  12  cities,  excluding  New 
York,  21  newspapers  which  in 
my  opinion  have  had  the  best 
records  for  sound  and  complete 
reporting,  had  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  in  1940  of  4,673,000.  In 
1960  those  same  newspapers  had 
a  combined  circulation  of  7,617,- 
000.  That’s  an  increase  of  63%. 

2.  “In  the  same  12  cities  23 
newspapers  which  leaned  toward 
more  frivolous  and  more  sensa¬ 
tional  news  reporting  had,  in 
1940,  a  combined  circulation  of 
4,015,000.  In  1960  these  news¬ 
papers,  now  reduced  to  16  in 
number  as  a  result  of  suspen¬ 
sions,  have  a  combined  circula¬ 


tion  of  about  4,270,000 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  6%. 

3.  “All  of  the  suspensions  took 
place  among  newspapers  that 
were  doing  a  relatively  poor  job 
of  informing.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  New  York 
City  picture  was  cloudier.  There 
the  three  soberest  dailies,  in  his 
view,  posted  an  increase  of  only 
13%,  and  one  of  these  three 
showed  a  loss.  But  the  four 
“jazzier  chronicles”  showed  a 
gain  of  only  8%.  It  seemed 
pretty  much  of  a  standoff,  he 
commented. 

The  Pattern 

But,  he  found,  the  pattern 
holds,  even  in  New  York,  “for 
most  of  the  major  suburban 
journals  are  making  a  real  effort 
to  cover  international  and  na¬ 
tional  news  in  addition  to  the 
doings  of  the  school  board  and 
the  problems  of  the  waterworks. 
The  bedroom  cities  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  like  independent  west¬ 
ern  .American  cities,  with  news¬ 
papers  that  trade  on  local  loyal¬ 
ties  but  which  are  catering  at 
the  same  time  to  growing 
middle  class  curiosity  toward 
affairs  in  the  world  outside.” 

Mr.  Jones  didn’t  confine  him¬ 
self  to  studying  the  newspaper 
situation  in  this  respect.  He 
found,  too,  that  “the  swelling 
Niagara  of  dimes  and  quarters 
goes  for  magazines  that  in¬ 
form.” 


“We  editors,”  he  concluded, 
“should  take  the  hint.  As  a 
medium  for  titillating  citizens 
who  seek  only  diversion,  tele¬ 
vision  has  us  backed  against  the 
wall.  If  we  only  do  badly  what 
TV  does  well  we  are  headed  for 
trouble  .  .  . 

“But  in  an  age  when  Man  sits 
on  an  atomic  bomb  while  he 
carefully  draws  a  bead  on  the 
planets,  there  is  too  much  of 
legitimate  excitement  in  the 
world  to  justify  repetitious 
headlines  week  after  week  about 
the  sexual  misadventures  of 
Miss  Aadland  .  .  . 

Perfect  Our  Te«‘hniques! 

“Why  not  perfect  our  tech¬ 
niques  for  recording  the  swift 
march  of  history,  for  explain¬ 
ing  the  new  world  of  science, 
for  reducing  complicated  politi¬ 
cal  issues  to  plain  and  clear  di¬ 
mensions?  The  public  wouldn’t 
understand?  Baloney!  Look  at 
the  circulation  figures  again, 
contrasting  broadly  two  classes 
of  newspapers.  Sixty-three  per¬ 
cent  against  six  percent  .  .  . 

“The  growing  thirst  for  in¬ 
formation  fits  our  business  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  only  if  we  cling  to 
obsolete  theories  of  what  the 
public  wants,  theories  that  sick¬ 
ened  with  the  elder  Pulitzer  and 
died  with  the  elder  Hearst,  that 
.American  journalism  will  de¬ 
cay.” 

Felix  McKnight,  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  said  news¬ 
papers  must  have  a  soul,  be 
erect,  be  meaningful,  and  have 
acceptance.  Promotion  must  help 


Newspapers  seldom  promote 
consistently,  Mr.  McKnight aij. 
There  are  too  many  peaks  sad 
valleys.  It  must  be  done  cob- 
sistently — as  a  daily  task— to  bt 
of  value.  He  drew  a  round  o( 
applause  when  he  said  promo¬ 
tion  advertising  should  not  be 
used  merely  as  filler  ads.  Some 
should  be  run  every  day  but  h 
should  not  be  superficial,  he 
said. 

Newspapers  need  the  haid 
sell,  the  industry  should  unite 
to  sell  people  on  the  validity  (rf 
the  press,  and  there  should  be 
an  end  to  disparaging  talk  aboot 
other  papers  and  competitoit, 
he  said.  All  promotion  should 
pass  the  test  of  responsibility 
and  integrity,  he  concluded. 

^’orfL  Important 

Carl  Nelson,  president  of  Cari 
J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sented  slide  films  showing  how 
different  use  of  words  and  d» 
play  can  increase  the  reader- 
ship  of  news  stories  and  pro¬ 
motion  items.  He  said  newi- 
paper  advertisers  could  take 
some  hints  from  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  on  what  they  have  learned 
about  this.  Readers  want  to  be 
informed  about  things  in  which 
they  are  interested,  he  added, 
and  therefore  the  choice  of  words 
is  important.  A  reader  doesn’t 
care  if  the  news  he  is  interested 
in  appears  in  the  news  or  the 
advertising  columns.  If  pnano- 
tion  ads  are  newsy  you  can’t 
miss ;  stodgy  headlines  lose  read¬ 
ers,  he  said. 

Rodger  Ward,  1959  Indianap^ 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


TV  in  ‘Sorry  State,  Papers  Big  Moment 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

David  F.  Bascom,  chairman 
of  Guild,  Bascom  and  Bonfigili, 
San  Francisco,  told  the  promo¬ 
tion  men  at  their  annual  dinner 
that  television  is  in  trouble,  that 
it  is  the  "golden  hour  when 
newspaper'  have  a  wonderful 
strategic  opportunity  to  make 
great  forward  strides  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,”  that  it  is  the 
time  for  newspapers  to  improve 
themselves  as  advertising  media 
“simply  because  they  have  done 
so  little  of  it  in  the  past.” 

“Television  is  presently  in  a 
sad,  sorry  state  —  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  advertiser 
and  the  viewer,”  he  said.  “The 
TV  networks  today  are  con¬ 


trolled  by  a  handful  of  men  who 
are  interested  only  in  masses  of 
audience  and  dollars.” 

If  newspapers  ran  the  same 
way  as  television  networks  they 
would  consist  of  practically 
nothing  but  comic  strips,  he 
raid.  “If  you  ran  your  papers 
like  a  television  network  the 
only  time  you  would  ever  run 
anything  of  a  cultural  or  truly 
infcrmative  nature  would  be  in 
your  Sunday  afternoon  edition.” 

Mr.  Bascom,  whose  agency 
bills  $14  million  a  year  with 
$14  million  going  into  broad¬ 
casting,  said  that  “advertisers, 
in  increasing  numbers,  are  not 
ecstatically  happy  with  the 
state  of  TV  today.  I  believe  it 


is  going  to  get  a  lot  worse  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  any  better.  So  right 
now  would  appear  to  be  the 
ideal  time  for  TV’s  competitors 
to  move  ahead.  And  of  all  the 
competitors  that  TV  possesses, 
as  an  advertising  medium,  I  be¬ 
lieve  newspapers  have  the  big¬ 
gest  and  best  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs.” 

“Newspapers,  however,  with 
relatively  few  exceptions, 
haven’t  done  a  great  deal  to 
improve  themselves  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  in  the  past 
half  century,”  he  said.  And  he 
offered  a  list  of  “ideas”  from 
his  own  creative  department 
some  of  which  he  admitted 
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might  be  “impractical,”  impo*- 
sible  or  highly  unoriginal” 

Mr.  Bascom  urged  newipa- 
pers  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  off 
their  rate  structures  —  elimi¬ 
nate  the  special  and  preraism 
rates  for  certain  classificatm* 
that  are  obsolete  —  to  end  the 
“primitive  custom”  of  not  pay¬ 
ing  an  agency  commisska  on 
retail  advertising. 

He  said  newspapers  shoow 
offer  more  help  to  agency  crea¬ 
tive  departments,  they  should 
stop  putting  patent  medicine  ads 
in  the  food  section,  improw 
their  reproduction  of  halftone 
and  color  plates,  stop  shrinkiBgi 
and  offer  sampling  techniques  m 
the  paper. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Caummisar,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
meet  at  the  NNPA  exhibit  hall  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  True*,  St.  Paul 
Oispatch-Pioneer-Press. 


Tho  Maine  thing  is  to  keep  the  vest  clean  ...  as  George  Tedeseo, 
Michigan  City  |lnd.)  News-Dispatch;  Harry  H.  Koch,  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can;  Joel  Irwin,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Oeen  Malotte,  Kalamaioo 
Gazette,  gobble  the  lobster  sent  by  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 


E&P  CONTEST  entries  get  a  thorough  inspection  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
Tulsa  Tribune  editor;  Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend  Tribune;  Stanford 
Smith,  ANPA;  and  Basil  Caummissar,  Louisville  newspapers. 


ssd  Mrs.  James  Burns,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  S.  Milburn,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen. 


^^•ntion  Host  Eugene  Pulliam  of  the  Phoenix  Newspapers  is  pictured 
sssociation  officers:  Left  to  right — Howard  C.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis, 
P'**idant;  Mr,  Pulliam;  Bernard  D.  Feld,  Birmingham,  incoming  presi¬ 
dent;  and  David  Henee,  Detroit,  upcoming  vicepresident. 
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BALTIMORE  SUN  FEATURE 


W  eekly-Inside-Daily 
Reaches  to  Suburbia 


By  Bramwell  Terrill 

Baltimore 

“A  weekly  newspaper  inside  a 
metropolitan  daily”  is  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun’s  answer  to 
the  problem  of  serving  both  the 
readers  and  the  advertisers  of 
cities  which  are  spreading  to  the 
suburbs. 

And  it  has  caught  on  with: 

A.  The  readers  who  write: 
“This  section  of  your  paper  fills 
a  very  real  need  on  the  part  of 
many  county  residents.” 

B.  The  advertisers;  the  new 
“weekly”  section  is  attracting 
the  small  advertiser  in  the  20- 
line  size  whose  ads  were  lost  in 
the  regular  columns  of  the 
daily. 

And  not  only  are  the  readers 
writing  to  the  Editor,  they  also 
are  buying  more  papers  every 
Wednesday  when  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Section  is  a  part  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun. 

Planned  for  a  Year 

The  Metropolitan  Section  was 
more  than  a  year  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  says  Managing  Editor 
Philip  S.  Heisler,  and  is  a  result 
of  a  search  by  President  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  for  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  business  migration 
to  suburbia. 

Baltimore,  whose  Roland  Park 
probably  was  America’s  first 
planned  shopping  center  (today 
it  looks  like  a  mere  neighbor¬ 
hood  island  of  small  stores)  has 
about  40  centers  ranging  up  to 
complexes  with  dozens  of  major 
stores  doing  business  equal  to 
the  one-time  downtown  retail 
outlets. 

While  some  papers  went  at 
the  problem  with  the  use  of 
zoned  circulation  and  beefed-up 
suburban  coverage,  the  Evening 
Sun  has  tackled  it  on  the  basis 
of  its  weekly-inside-a-daily  pa¬ 
per. 

The  weekly  includes  all  the 
features  of  the  “county”  or 
small  town  press. 

It  caters  to  the  special  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  suburbanite  who  is 
a  do-it-yourselfer  and  has  his 
own  local  community  politics 
and  civic  improvement  interests 
while  working  in  the  big  city. 

There  are  calendars  of  “Com¬ 
munity  Hall”  activities,  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  meetings 
and  “Everybody’s  Business”  in 
the  governments  of  counties  of 
the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  area. 

That  area,  insofar  as  the  Eve¬ 


ning  Sun’s  project  is  concerned, 
includes  the  Federal  Census 
metropolitan  district  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Carroll,  Howard  and  Anne 
Arundel  counties  plus  Harford 
county  which,  with  a  section  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  form  a 
circle  of  Baltimore  City.  Their 
populations  are  about  equal  to 
the  985,000  of  the  city  itself. 

Merchants  of  these  counties, 
and  especially  in  the  shopping 
centers,  tried  various  methods 
of  advertising  directed  to  their 
communities  —  throw-aways, 
special  sections  infrequently  in 
the  metropolitan  press  —  but 
none  of  them  was  effective. 

“What  we’ve  done,”  Mr.  Heis¬ 
ler  says,  “is  what  you  might  al¬ 
most  call  printing  a  weekly 
newspaper  as  part  of  a  daily. 
Only  we’re  using  metropolitan 
newspaper  techniques  to  cover 
county  news  with  such  features 
as  pictures,  maps,  etc.,  which 
the  average  county  paper  can’t 
afford. 

“We’re  using  reporting  in 
depth,”  which  means  that  the 
readers  and  advertisers  of  the 
suburbs  are  given  both  a  con¬ 
centrated  special-section  weekly 
newspaper  and  spot-news  daily 
coverage  by  a  large  staff  of  re¬ 
porters. 

In  the  “Everybody’s  Business” 
column  are  run  all  the  zoning, 
liquor  board  and  similar  hear¬ 
ings  which  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  suburban  homeowner. 

And,  as  the  suburban  areas 
feel  their  growing  pains,  they 
find  various  problems  which  are 
aired  in  a  weekly  candid  camera 
“Crying  Need”  feature  in  which 
people  are  asked  what  they  con¬ 
sider  is  the  “crying  need”  of 
their  communities. 

Break  for  Small  .Vdvertiser 

Over  on  the  business  side, 
Francis  S.  Whitman  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  of  the 
Sunpapers,  says  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  section  appeals  to  the  small 
advertiser  whose  copy  was  lost 
among  the  big  displays. 

In  the  Metro,  however,  he 
knows  his  advertising  of  20  or 
so  lines  will  be  seen  by  the 
people  who  patronize  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

But  his  is  not  the  only  linage 
attracted  to  the  section.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  city’s  major 
drugstore  chain  and  others  run 
to  full  page  layouts. 


Makeupman  Oscar  J.  Humbert,  Mana9!n9  Editor  Philip  S.  Heititr  lad 
Millard  E.  Krebs,  assistant  city  editor,  at  work  on  the  new  Wednasdiy 
Metropolitan  section  of  the  Evenin9  Sun  of  Baltimore. 


Advertising,  Mr.  Whitman 
says,  is  grouped  —  but  not  sold 
by  —  communities. 

The  formal  shopping  center 
groups,  Mr.  Whitman  adds,  look 
favorably  on  the  Metropolitan 
Section  as  a  medium  for  promot¬ 
ing  their  special  sales  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  suburban  advertiser,  the 
Sunpapers  feel,  is  due  for  an 
added  benefit  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Section  (as  against  space 
in  local-circulation  weeklies  or 
throw-aways)  when  a  31-mile 
beltway  is  completed  around  the 
city  in  1962.  This  dual-lane  high¬ 
way  will  provide  60-mile-an- 
hour  communications  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  area,  enabling 
any  shopping  center  to  make  a 
wider  appeal  for  special  events 
and  sales. 

Circulation  Manager  Herbert 
B.  Reynolds  says  that  Wednes¬ 
day  sheet  sales  increased  when 
the  Metropolitan  Section  first 
appeared. 

Wednesday  Sales  Up 

Various  types  of  circulation 
promotion  preceded  Metro’s  de¬ 
but.  At  first  it  was  obvious  that 
sales  were  up  Wednesday — how 
much  was  due  to  the  section  it¬ 
self  and  how  much  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  a  question,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  But 
Wednesday  sales  have  continued 
to  be  up  and  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  section’s  news  and 
features  are  the  major  reason. 

The  suburban  “reporting  in 
depth”  is  provided  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  staff  of  men  in  the  various 
county  seats  and  communities 
plus  two  new  reporters. 

Editorially,  metro  was 
launched  under  the  personal  di¬ 
rection  of  Managing  Editor 
Heisler,  Assistant  Managing 
Elditor  William  Perkinson  and 
City  Editor  Paul  Broderick. 
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Taking  over  last  week  was  Mil¬ 
lard  E.  Krebs,  a  copydesk  slot- 
man  who  moved  over  to  the  new 
position  of  assistant  city  editor 
in  charge  of  Metro. 

• 

Journalism  Grads 
In  Journalism  Jobs 

The  class  graduated  last  Jdm 
from  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
chosen  overwhelmingly  to  enter 
active  journalism.  Of  60  Ameri¬ 
can  degree  winners  available  for 
employment,  54 — or  90%— are 
working  for  news  organizations 
or  publications. 

A  tabulation  just  completed 
by  the  School  showed  positions 
distributed  as  follows:  News¬ 
papers  and  wire  services,  43; 
Magazines  and  specialized  pub¬ 
lications  8;  Radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  3. 

The  six  other  employed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  included  two  in 
public  relations,  two  working  for 
universities,  a  free-lance  writer, 
and  a  staff  assistant  to  a  United 
States  Senator, 

• 

Feb.  Color  Linage 
Shows  18.6%  Gain 

ROP  color  advertising  in 
newspapers  in  February  totaled 
11,075,760  lines,  up  18.6%  over 
the  9,339,697  lines  tallied  in 
February  1959,  according  to  the 
Hoe  Report  on  ROP  (k)lor  cwn- 
piled  by  Media  Records. 

National  color  (General  plm 
Automotive)  gained  13.1%.  R*" 
tail  color  was  up  18.2%. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
nal,  with  a  54.2%  gain  in  UW 
color  linage,  maintained  its  No- 
1  place  on  the  list.  In  ret*** 
color,  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  R<ll^ 
ter-Guard,  ranked  as  Na  2 
newspaper,  second  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 
PUBLISHER  for  May  7, 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 


Public  Ser\-i«-e  —  Lo»  Angele* 
(C^lif.)  Time*. 


J.  M.  ixM-ul  Kepurtinfc  —  Jack  Nel¬ 

son,  Atlanta  (Ca.)  Constitution 
s.  rfc  LI*  Miriam  Ottenberg,  Washinff-  (Kdition  Time).  Miriam  Otlen- 

fjcts  1  UDIIC  ton  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  won  Ik-tr,  ff'ashington  (1).  C.)  Eve- 

the  prize  for  local  reporting  in  „i„g  Star  (No  Kdition  Time), 
r  pressure  of  edition 

■■  time  is  not  a  factor  “for  a  series  National  Keptjrting  —  Vance 

of  seven  articles  exposing  a  used  Trimble,  Scripps-Howard  News- 
car  racket  that  victimized  un-  paper  Alliance, 
wary  buyers.”  (E&P,  Nov,  21, 

Mr.  Nelson,  30,  a  native  of  19«>9,  page  28).  International  Reporting  —  A. 

Talladega,  Ala.,  was  educated  President  Eisenhower  on  April  M.  Rosenthal,  Ae»c  York  Times. 
at  Georgia  State  College,  worked  22  signed  a  bill  passed  by  Con- 

on  the  Biloari  (Miss.)  Daiij/ Her-  gress  to  curb  the  abuses  she  Editorial  Writing  —  Lenoir 
aid  and  joined  the  Constitution  exposed.  The  District  of  Colum-  (Jiambers,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Kir¬ 
in  1952.  bia  also  imposed  stiffer  regula-  ginian-FHot. 

“Nelson’s  reporting  told  the  tions  and  licensed  salesmen  for 
story  in  such  clear  and  unmis-  the  first  time.  Cartoons  —  No  award, 

takable  fashion  that  the  public  Miss  Ottenberg  was  gradu- 

quickly  grasped  the  facts  as  ated  from  the  University  of  News  Photography  —  Andrew 
they  never  had  before,”  wrote  Wisconsin  in  1935  and  two  years  I>»pez,  United  Press  Intema- 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Wolff,  then  presi-  >ater  joined  the  Star.  For  her  tional. 


m  southern  California  origi- 
ates  in  Mexico. 

The  Times  gave  strong  edi- 
‘ri»l  support  to  the  series. 
House  and  Senate  Subcommit- 
iM  conducted  studies  and  the 
'.tlifornia  Attorney-General  de¬ 
luded  an  inquiry.  The  State 
i'epartment  and  the  Mexican 
wernment  are  engaged  in  ne- 
roiations  which  are  expected 
to  lead  to  a  treaty  to  .strengthen 
^oforcement  against  the  nar- 
traffic.  The  campaign  is 


Nelson 


Chambers 


Trimble 


OHenberg 


Rosenthal 


Hearst  ‘Con’  Making 
Move  Toward  Profit 


Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  showed  a  $2,402,580 
net  loss  for  1959.  This  compares 
with  a  $2,710,378  lo.ss  in  1958. 

First  quarter  operations  for 
this  year  resulted  in  a  net  loss 
of  $2,121,700  against  $1,375,500, 
the  corporation  reported. 

New  moves  which  should 
bring  profits  were  noted  by  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  A.  J.  Walker,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  in  a  report  to 
stockholders.  This  also  included 
reference  to  the  completion  of 
two  important  newspaper  trans¬ 
actions. 

“We  are  still  operating  at  a 
loss  to  date  in  1960  but  your 
management  is  hopeful  that,  if 
plans  which  they  are  now  work¬ 
ing  on  and  which  look  very 
promising,  are  consummated, 
operating  results  thereafter 
should  show  marked  improve¬ 
ment,”  the  report  said. 

New  Benefits  Seen 

The  San  Francisco  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
News  and  the  Hearst  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin  effected  August  10,  1959, 
should  improve  financial  results, 
the  report  said  of  the  News-Call 
Bulletin  now  half-owned  by  S-H 
and  Hearst  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  in  the  Apex  Corp. 

The  elimination  of  substantial 
losses  sustained  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  “should 
materially  improve  future  oper¬ 
ating  results,”  the  report  said 
of  the  April  25  sale  of  that 
newspaper  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

The  Pittsburgh  sale  provided 
for  a  substantial  cash  payment 
for  property  there.  Also,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  land,  buildings  and 
equipment  there  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  acquired  land,  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  formerly 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  These  will 
be  sold. 

The  Pittsburgh  sale  further 
provided  Hearst  “Con”  with  de¬ 
ferred  payments  contingent  upon 
earnings  of  the  consolidated 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper 
for  a  period  of  years,  stock¬ 
holders  were  told.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  bore  the  heavy  cost  of  dis¬ 
missal  payments  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  not  retained  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Settlement  of  a  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  controversy  covering 
1942-1945  was  made  by  payment 
of  unpaid  deficiencies  and  ac¬ 
crued  interest,  the  annual  report 
said.  Hope  was  expressed  for 
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settlement  of  federal  income  tax 
deficiencies  through  1957  during 
this  year. 

Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary,  borrowed  $3,500,000 
from  the  Hearst  Corporation  to 
raise  the  additional  funds 
needed  to  meet  the  tax  deficien¬ 
cies  paid  at  year-end.  The  $3,- 
500,000  note  was  secured  by 
pledging  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  Halifax  Power  &  Pulp 
Company  and  WCAE,  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  and  WCAE’s  half-interest 
in  Television  City,  Inc. 

The  1959  net  loss  was  re¬ 
corded  despite  a  $2,399,555  boost 
which  provided  total  operating 
revenues  of  $187,758,290.  Cir¬ 
culation  revenues  gained  $561,- 
590  at  $62,768,776  and  adver¬ 
tising  added  $4,072,729  at  $107,- 
747,323.  Other  operating  reve¬ 
nues  declined  $2,234,764  to  $17,- 
242,191. 

Expenses  .Also  Up 

Operating  expenses  were  up 
$1,792,720  to  $190,674,514.  The 
largest  gain  was  the  $1,000,000- 
plus  advance  which  sent  editoral, 
mechanical,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  radio 
broadcasting  expense  to  $105,- 
960,470. 

Hearst  Con’s  loss  from  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  year  was  $2,916,- 
224  against  $3,523,059  in  1958. 
The  corporation  holdings  include 
eight  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
half  the  San  Francisco  N-CB, 
American  Weekly,  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  and  Quebec 
Newsprint  Co. 

The  report  shows  no  changes 
in  executive  officers  except  for 
the  losses  of  the  late  E.  D.  Cob- 
lentz  and  of  Lee  Ettelson,  now 
general  manager  of  the  N-CB. 
Both  formerly  were  vicepresi¬ 
dents  and  directors. 

The  report  for  the  first  1960 
quarter  shows  total  operating 
revenues  of  $44,763,300  against 
$45,031,800  in  1959  and  costs  of 
$46,973,900  against  $46,759,300. 
Pre-tax  los-res  were  $2,066,300 
against  $1,487,500  for  the  first 
1969  period. 

• 

Coo8a  Elarnings  Up 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co. 
of  Alabama  had  another  good 
year  in  1959.  The  annual  report 
showed  net  sales  of  $28,896,822, 
more  than  $3,000,000  above  the 
1958  sales;  and  net  income  of 
$1,884,268,  compared  with  $1,- 
019,750,  for  the  previous  year. 
The  per  share  earnings  were 
$3.85,  up  from  $2.09. 


Sprague  Moves 
To  This  Week 


Chi.  News, 
S-T  ^  ant  Ad 
Depts.  Merge 


Consolidation  of  the  CWeojo 


Wallace  A.  Sprague,  formerly 
assistant  publisher  of  Parade, 
was  this  week  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  United 
Newspapers  Magazine  Corp., 
publishers  of  This  Week  maga- 

zine.  c!  rr- 

Mr.  Sprague  had  been  with  Sun-Times  and  Chicago _ ^ 

Parade  since  1946.  Since  1956,  News  classified  advertising  (k. 
he  seiwed  as  assistant  publisher,  partments  and  new  staff  jp. 
in  which  capacity  he  was  closely  pointments  were  announced  thii 
associated  with  newspaper  rela-  week  by  Laurence  T.  Knott, 

tions  and  promotion.  His  father  vicepresident-advertising,  Newt- 
is  Charles  A.  Sprague,  former  P^Per  Division  of  Field  Enter- 
Governor  of  Oregon,  and  owner  prises,  Inc. 
and  editor  of  the  Salem  Oregon  Joseph  J.  O’Shau^messey, 

Statesman.  formerly  Sun-Times  classified 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  manager,  will  manage  the  com- 
Sprague  was  assigned  to  U.S.  bined  department  in  the  Sun- 
Nav’al  Intelligence.  After  the  Building.  Betty  Rollison, 

war  he  continued  his  service  to  Sun-Times,  will  continue  as  u- 
govemment  as  consultant  to  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Sprague  w’as  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1938, 
and  has  a  M.A.  from  Har\'ard. 


m 


Ben  Wright 
President  of 
This  Week 


Ben  G.  Wright  has  been 


sistant  manager.  Chester  Knei- 
ler,  formerly  Daily  News  classi¬ 
fied  manager  becomes  sab 
manager  with  a  staff  of  135. 

For  the  time  being,  classified 
will  be  sold  separately  in  both 
papers,  although  indications  aw 
that  voluntary  combination  rates 
will  be  offered  soon.  Type  face 
for  the  Daily  News  is  beini 
changed  to  conform  with  the 
Sun-Times  headings  and  body 
type,  effective  May  9. 

Other  assignments  include 
William  A.  Kelley,  Sun-Times, 
assistant  to  classified  manager; 


elected  president  and  chief  ex-  Robert  H,  Fadness,  Sun-Times, 


ecutive  officer  of  United  News 
papers  Magazine  Corporation, 
publisher  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine. 

Euclid  M.  Covington,  presi¬ 
dent  since  1954,  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  John  C. 
Sterling  becomes  honorary  chair- 


manager  of  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising;  William  Bondlow,  Daily 
News,  real  estate  staff  super¬ 
visor  (brokers) ;  and  Robert  R 
Reese,  Sun-Times,  real  estate 
staff  supervisor  (builders). 

Roman  E.  Piotrowski,  Daily 
News,  was  named  manager  of 
the  classified  automotive  section. 
Mr.  Wright  joined  This  Week  Francis  R.  0  Beime,  Sun- 
as  executive  vicepresident  Times,  will  be  staff  super^ 
March  1,  1969,  after  serving  north  division  and  Joan 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  as  vicepresi-  J-.  Thennisch  Jr.,  Sun-Tim 
dent  of  its  magazine  division  will  be  staff  supervisor  of  the 
and  publisher  of  Field  &  Stream  south  division, 
and  other  magazines.  He  was  William  Bondeson,  Daily 
director  of  public  relations  for  News  will  be  manager  of  genenl 
American  Airlines  from  end  of  classified.  Richard  Nardini,  Sun- 
World  War  II  to  1949.  Times,  will  be  staff  superviaor. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  news-  with  Lester  A.  Kraft,  Sun- 
paperboy  for  the  Saginaw  Times,  managing  sales  trainini- 
(Mich.)  News,  and  w'orked  his  • 

way  through  college  as  a  cor-  .  u  W;’  § 

respondent  for  the  Associated  Paul  Brown  West, 

Press  and  the  Detroit  Free  ANA  Heail,  Dies 

^’Throughout  World  War  II,  ^^Hon^’ofX 

Mr.  Wright  continued  his  as-  j^®_*-^**^*  jjpH  Mnv  5 

sociation  with  newsgathering  as  Adve  jsers, 

the  public  relations  officer  of  ^  iWness. 

the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  Europe.  Mr.  West,  headed  ^  ^ 
In  1960,  he  performed  a  short  28  years.  He  was  one  ° 
tour  of  duty  as  special  consult-  founders  of  the  adve 
ant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  United  council  in  1942. 

States  Air  Force  in  Japan  and  He  is  survived  by  his 
Korea.  Lula,  and  a  son,  Peter,  who  » 

He  is  an  officer  and  director  with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstw- 
of  the  Redding  (Conn.)  Times,  and  Osborn. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Hedia  Sales  Chiefs  Hit  Researeh  Terms 


flut  does  media  research  culation  decreases.” 

-an  to  media  sales  manage-  He  noted  that  ABC  continues 
of  the  “old-fashioned  opinion” 
Thit  was  the  question  H.  that  the  basis  of  rates  to  the 
■jtes  Gediman,  executive  vice-  advertiser  and  therefore  the  pre- 
•rtident,  Hearst  Advertising  dominating  consideration  of  a 
and  Donald  Durgin,  medium  is  the  paid  circulation 
fpresident,  TV  network  sales,  rather  than  the  degree  in  what- 
Broadcasting  Com-  ever  form  the  free  circulation  is 
fsj,  were  asked  to  discuss  at  acquired. 

s,:;  mk’s  luncheon  meeting  of  “The  virtual  relegation  to 
i(. American  Marketing  Associ-  limbo  of  this  ABC  mine  of  ana- 
lytical  gold,  this  insight  into  the 
The  answer,  judging  from  very  heart  and  bones  of  a  news- 
jfflinents  of  both  speakers,  is  paper  or  magazine  is  sjmipto- 
rifusion.”  matic  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be 

Kr.  Gediman  cited  “serious  a  species  of  statistical  neurosis, 
v-antic  barriers”  faced  by  the  A  kind  of  flight  from  reality,” 
:'iia  sales  manager  when  he  Mr.  Gediman  said, 
rps  to  deal  with  media  re-  He  said  that  so  long  as  TV 
fiffh.  He  suggested  agreement  uses  “cost-per-thousand  per  com- 
'  1  standard  vocabulary  “de-  mercial  minute”  entirely  •within 
uTifd  to  say  what  we  mean”  its  own  framework,  “they  could 
id  thus  penetrate  the  “verbal  very  well  multiply  a  given  base 
I'd  statistical  miasma  which  by  that  day’s  •winning  policy 
ireitens  to  drown  us  all  in  a  number  or  their  composite  golf 
jnpiage  of  ambiguity.”  scores.  As  long  as  the  formula 

Ir.  Durgin  called  for  a  use  of  was  equally  valid  or  equally 
Bcdia  research  that  will  “help  ridiculous  for  all,  it  wouldn’t 
ie  buyer  rather  than  confuse  matter  too  much  if  kept  strictly 
kjL  Stimulate  rather  than  an-  within  its  own  channels. 

BT or  mislead  him.”  “But,”  Mr.  Gediman  con- 

tinned,  “the  panic  is  on  for  a 
Not  .4  Condemnation  handy  formula  that  will  permit 

Mr.  Gediman  emphasized  that  comparisons  of  everything  with 
hvis not  condemning  research,  anything  on  a  single  denomina- 
H'  said  he  was  simply  pleading  cost-per-M  something — 

l)r“nH)re  purposeful  objectives  anything.” 
tliu  for  print  media  and  air  »  li  r  d 

Mil  to  fight  out  which  can 

one  up  with  the  most  all-  He  said  that  the  whole  status 
idusive  umbrella  under  which  of  media  research  today  poses  a 
fc  claim  any  impingement  on  the  difficult  problem  for  newspapers. 
Inaan  nervous  system.”  “They  can,  on  the  one  hand,  get 

'Both  newspapers  and  maga-  into  the  numbers  game  all  the 
UM  provide  ABC-audited  re-  way,”  he  said.  “The  newspapers 
I'ntz,"  he  said.  “There  is  no  could  of  course  go  into  the  maga- 
ooparable  material  available  zine  field  themselves,  putting  to 
loo  the  air  media  either  as  to  use  the  virtually  infallible  g:uar- 
•^dited  exactitude  or  as  to  tri-  antees  of  success  revealed  in  the 
l“fite  (advertiser-agency-  current  magazine  research  .  .  . 
sponsorship  as  con-  But  I  hope  the  newspapers  •will 
with  commercially-  not  be  drawn  into  that  kind  of 
or  self-conducted  statistical  ‘Mix-master’.” 


laan  nervous  system.” 

“Both  newspapers  and  maga- 


•^iited  exactitude  or  as  to  tri- 
l*rtite  (advertiser-agency- 


iHl 


4BC  ’Common  Basis’ 


’General  Impression’ 


:;rr:::zi’7rrr: — tOM-m 

LIGHT  TOUCH— A  light  touch, 
void  of  boastful  claims,  highlights 
a  series  of  full-page  newspaper 
ads  (via  Victor  A.  Bennett)  fea¬ 
turing  the  new  BOAC  707  Inter¬ 
continental  jet  with  Rolls-Royce 
engines.  Series  is  scheduled  to 
run  in  New  York  Times  in  May  and 
June. 


audience  per  minute  standard  of 
today  “means  that  TV  ‘throws 
away’  more  viewers  per  average 
program  (over  4,000,000  homes 
or  over  9,000,000  •viewers)  than 
the  total  number  of  noters  of  the 
average  full-page  ad  in  even  the 
largest  magazine.” 

Mr.  Durgin  suggested  that 
magazines  and  newspapers  de¬ 
velop  regular,  continuing  print 
readership  reports  so  as  to 
“serve  the  urgent  needs  of  sales 
management.”  He  said  that  only 
some  issues  of  a  handful  of 
newspapers  are  Starched  at 
stated  intervals;  and  only  some 
issues  of  some  magazines  are 
analyzed  by  Starch  or  Gallup- 
Robinson. 

“Moreover,  instead  of  regular 
reports,  or  any  degree  of  com¬ 
parability  with  comprehensive 
continuing  research  on  TV,  we 
have  elaborate  strivings  for 
bigger  and  bigger  print  num¬ 
bers,  none  of  which  gives  any 
indication  of  the  readership  of 
any  individual  ad,”  Mr.  Durgin 
said. 


According  to  Mr.  Durgin, 
'tdfflitting  that  the  informa-  media  decisions  are  based  on  a 
^  contained  in  the  audited  general  impression  which  the 
is  by  no  means  all  that  decision-maker  has  about  the 
or  desirable,  Mr.  Gedi-  medium.  He  said,  each  medium 
ffie  ABC  is  the  “only  has  two  primary  functions:  1) 
®«nUtive  common  basis  of  To  seek  to  improve  the  im- 
®®l*hson  among  print  media,  pression  management  decision¬ 
ary  way  you  can  know  makers  have  about  a  particular 
a  medium  is  gaining  medium,  through  “objective  re- 
circulation.  ‘Exposure’  porting:”  of  the  attributes  which 
could  actually  or  al-  make  the  medium  effective  in 
increase  while  ABC  cir-  reaching  and  influencing  con- 
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sumers;  2)  To  supply  the  most 
complete,  accurate  and  under¬ 
standable  information  to  the 
media  research  practitioners 
whose  analyses  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  so  important. 

“Both  of  these  objectives  call 
for  not  only  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  true  functions  of  an 
advertising  medium,  but  also, 
inevitably,  for  attempts  at  mean¬ 
ingful  inter-media  comparison,” 
Mr.  Durgpn  said.  “If  one  were 
to  judge  by  the  pronouncements 
of  some,  the  buying,  scheduling 
or  cancellation  of  a  network  TV 
show  would  seem  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  strictly  by  cost-per-thou¬ 
sand.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
for  most  advertisers  cost-per- 
thousand  is  just  one  of  many 
measures  that  understandably 
has  a  very  real  significance  to  a 
major  advertiser  .  .  .  So,  cost- 
per-thousand,  audience  size,  fre¬ 
quency,  cumulative  audience, 
audience  composition  —  all  of 
these  are  important  media  re¬ 
search  factors  in  appraising  a 
buy  of  network  TV,  but  still  no 
single  factor  is  more  important 
than  the  tangibles  of  sales  re¬ 
sults  and  the  intangibles  of  con¬ 
sumer  and  dealer  reactions.” 

The  NBC  executive  claimed 
that  the  difference  between  the 
total  audience  rating  first  is¬ 
sued  by  Nielsen  and  the  averagre 


Chain  Store 
Linage  Record 

The  country’s  major  variety 
and  general  merchandise  chain 
stores  set  a  record  in  1969  •with 
289,701,721  lines  of  advertising 
in  418  newspapers  located  in  138 
large  cities,  according  to  Variety 
Store  Merchandiser. 

In  its  second  annual  report 
on  variety  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  store  newspaper  advertising 
linagre,  the  publication  revealed 
that  the  past  year  accounted  for 
a  gain  of  28,615,296  lines,  or  a 
10.9%  increase  over  the  1958 
total  of  261,086,425  used  by  the 
26  chains  in  its  yearly  study. 

All  but  three  of  the  chains 
accounted  for  substantial  large- 
city  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
creases. 

Woolworth  showed  a  32.3% 
gain  accounting  for  9,216,591 
lines  last  year  as  against  6,966,- 
799  in  1958.  Kress  advertising 
rose  from  1,161,993  in  1958  to 
1,914,030  last  year,  or  a  64.7% 
increase.  Sears  Roebuck  ex¬ 
panded  its  advertising  another 
4.3%  over  1958,  with  131,655,602 
lines  as  against  126,286,439. 
Kresge’s  5,761,400  lines  repre¬ 
sented  a  23.1%  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  increase. 


AH  I  Jiisso  Ads  in  Uailies 

I  AU-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre _  Sell  Dealer  Service 


Why  is  it  that  newspapers 
wouldn’t  think  of  printing  a  news 
story  about  a  paid  newspaper  ad 
yet  they  think  nothing  of  pub¬ 
licizing  paid  pditical  telecasts 
which  are  nothing  but  paid  ads? 

The  question  is  raised  by  Vern 
Sanford.  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  general  manager,  by  way 
of  telling  what  TPA  does  to  sell 
political  candidates  on  using 
newspaper  advertising. 

It’s  an  interesting  question. 

♦  *  * 

Mr.  Sanford  says  that  if  news¬ 
papers  don’t  make  it  easy  for  a 
candidate  to  use  the  medium 
they'll  put  their  money  in  TV 
for  anyone,  or  all.  of  three  rea¬ 
sons:  i)  TV  appeals  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  candidate’s  ego;  2)  news¬ 
papers  give  considerable  free 
space  to  TV  coverage;  and  3) 
candidates  buy  time  on  TV  know¬ 
ing  their  telecast  will  he  reported 
as  news  in  the  papers  free  of 
charge. 

“A  TV  political  telecast  is  an 
ad.  and  is  so  identified  on  the 
air,”  Mr.  Sanford  points  out. 
“Don’t  editors  know  the  differ¬ 
ence?  Don’t  they  realize  where 
their  bread  and  butter  comes 
from?  Don’t  they  realize  they 
are  hurting  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness?” 

*  *  * 

TPA  has  worked  out  a  prgram 
wherebv  it  can  perform  anv  and 
all  services  needed  to  get  candi¬ 
dates  into  the  newspapers — copy 
writing,  art  work,  production,  and 
release  of  the  ads  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  candidate  writes  TPA  one 
check  covering  the  full  amount 
of  the  advertising.  TPA  in  turn 
pays  the  newspapers  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  candidate  with  full-page 
tearsheets  of  his  ad  as  proof  of 
publication. 

Mr.  Sanford  says  the  trick  is 
to  start  “selling”  candidates  just 
as  soon  as  they  indicate  they 
might  run  for  office. 

“It  keeps  us  mighty  busy  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  when  candidates 
are  campaigning,  but  so  far  we’ve 
been  able  to  convince  most  of 
them  that  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  backbone  of  any  successful 
campaign,”  he  says. 

Mr.  Sanford  adds  that  he  has 
yet  to  see  a  candidate  fail  to 
come  through  with  ads  when  the 
paper  writes  him  a  letter. 

*  *  * 

He  admits  that  other  state 
press  associations  handle  politi¬ 
cal  ads  much  the  same  way  but 
feels  TPA  handles  more  of  this 
type  of  copy  than  others. 

18 


Newspaper  advertising  sells 
service  effectively,  and,  when 
service  is  sold,  sales  follow. 

A  dealer  service  campaign 
created  by  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  for  Esso  Standard,  which 
began  in  April  1959  proved  this 
point.  The  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  agency  by  A.  B. 
Godshall,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
agement  service  director,  and 
J.  A.  Powers,  account  executive. 
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They  worked  with  a  number  of 
marketing  executives  at  Esso, 
particularly  Robert  M.  Gray, 
manager,  advertising-sales  pro¬ 
motion  division,  and  T.  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  manager,  ser\nce  station 
products’  advertising. 

Primary  Objet-tive 

The  primary  objective  was 
“to  improve  motorists’  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  fine  service  offered 
at  the  Esso  sign;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  motivate  dealers  to 
upgrade  their  level  of  service. 

Each  advertisement  in  a  series 
prepared  for  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation  dealt  with  a  different 
facet  of  service.  Used  as  a  con¬ 
stant  theme  was  the  line, 
“Everything  you  need  for  happy 
motoring  is  yours  at  the  Esso 
sign.”  Large  illustrations  topped 
minimum  copy.  Photographs  of 
actual  dealers,  not  models,  were 
taken.  They  pictured  true-to-life 
service  situations,  yet  were  all 
photographically  dramatic. 

‘Staged’  Pix  Avoided 

Commenting  on  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Godshall  said; 

“We  deliberately  avoided  the 
‘canned’  or  ‘staged’  type  of  pic¬ 
ture,  trying  to  portray  the  dealer 
visually  and  in  copy  as  a  warm 
and  friendly  individual. 

“The  copy  was  kept  short, 
provocative  and  avoided  puffery 
and  blatant  claims.  By  dealing 
with  specific  situations,  rather 
than  a  general  reference  to  serv¬ 
ice,  we  hoped  to  develop  over  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  a  total 
image  of  the  outstanding  service 
offered  at  the  Esso  sign.” 


The  opening  ad  ran  in  full- 
page  size  in  major  markets  of 
Esso’s  18  state  territory.  It  was 
scaled  down  to  1750  and  1,000 
lines,  according  to  size  of  the 
other  markets. 

619  Papers  Used 

A  total  of  619  newspapers  was 
used.  Coverage  of  households  was  < 
estimated  at  virtually  100%. 
Subsequent  advertisements, 
ranging  up  to  1,750  and  down 
to  1,500,  1,200  and  800  lines, 
were  published  once  a  month 
from  April  through  October. 

Behind  the  advertising,  a 
strong  program  was  directed  to 
dealers  to  build  up  station  serv¬ 
ice.  Special  broadsides  and  other 
mailers  were  distributed  to  them 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  remind 
them  of  the  stake  they  had  in 
the  campaign.  Unusual  premi¬ 
ums  for  dealers  also  kept  up 
interest. 

Both  Esso-and-McCann-spon- 
sored  research  was  conducted  to 
evaluate  the  program’s  effective¬ 
ness.  Quantitative  Starch  studies 
indicated  ad  readership  was  two 
to  three  times  better  than  the 
average  gasoline  or  motor  oil 
advertising. 

.Starch  Report 

Reporting  on  special  impact 
measurement.  Starch  organiza¬ 
tion  noted; 

“The  advertisement  was  posi¬ 
tively  received  by  the  majority 
(69%)  of  the  men  respondents. 
Its  major  impact  was  to  create 
for  most  readers  an  image  of  the 
Esso  dealers  as  being  predomin¬ 
antly  ‘service  oriented.’  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  respondents  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  this  image  as  truthful 
and  accurate.” 

Other  Esso  Standard  research 
showed ; 

•  The  advertising  was  effec¬ 
tive  with  competitive  as  well  as 
Esso  customers. 

•  It  helped  upgrade  dealer 
service. 

•  The  dealer  service  theme 
proved  “important,  believable 
and  desirable.” 

•  Service  proved  stronger  as 
a  theme  at  the  time  than  product 
in  view  of  the  wealth  of  product 
advertising  by  competitors. 

•  Format  of  the  ads  helped 
create  a  good  impression. 

•  There  were  few  negative 
reactions  from  either  dealers  or 
consumers. 

•  Favorable  reader  attitude 
was  proportional  to  exposure  to 
the  ads. 

Finally,  both  dealer  represen- 
EDITOR  ec 


tatives  and  Esso  division  salts 
executives  said  the  campiip 
was  effective  not  only  in  accooiv 
lishing  its  purpose,  but  also  is 
building  station  traffic. 

First  AAJNR 
Sales  Seminar 
Set  May  12 

First  of  a  series  of  seminr 
for  newspaper  representath(< 
sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Reprt- 
sentatives  will  be  held  May  li 
at  the  Yale  Club,  New  York. 

Purpose  of  the  seminar,  init 
ated  by  Fred  W.  Pitzer,  chapte 
president  and  vicepresident  c( 
Jann  &  Kelley  is  “to  furtherm- 
prove  national  newspaper  rntdii 
sales  work  and  to  keep  oai 
people  aware  of  what  is  happer 
ing  in  all  sections  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry,”  Mr.  Piter 
said. 

A  similar  program  is  planif 
for  agency  buyers,  now  cor 
pletely  oriented  in  the  electronic- 
media,  to  bring  them  up  to  dare 
with  newspaper  advertisinj. 

Four  executives  of  Cunnin; 
ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  will  demor. 
strate  how  and  why  marketiii; 
research  and  media  departmeo'-- 
of  advertising  agencies  operate 
together  to  develop  the  ‘liesr 
possible  media  plans  for  clients.' 
Participants  wdll  be  NewnunF 
McEvoy,  senior  vicepresident  and 
director  of  media;  Frank 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
marketing.  Dr.  Richard  H.  Bai 
ter,  vicepresident  and  director  of 
reseaixth;  and  Edward  T.  Bat- 
zewski,  vicepresident  and  aaso 
ciate  director  of  media. 

The  seminar  is  open  to  all 
chapter  members. 

“The  series  is  being  desgoot; 
to  raise  the  already  high 
of  newspaper  salesnuuiship  *® 
to  keep  minds  alert  to  enne« 
media  problems  and  opporto*' 
ties,”  Mr.  Pitzer  said. 
PUBLISHER  for  May  7, 
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'60  Outlook 
]x)oks  Good, 
l-A  Hears 

B<iCA  Raton,  Fla. 
AdrertisinK  ajjency  executives, 
(OKemed  over  criticism  of  ad- 
(fitising,  were  cheered  some- 
(hat  with  the  economic  outlook 
fx  1960  presented  here  last 
aitk  by  Martin  Gainsbrugh, 
liief  economist  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board. 
Addressing  the  annual  meet- 
nf  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising;  Apencies  (E&P, 
April  23,  pafre  23),  Mr.  Gains- 
brugh  observ'ed  that  business- 
investment  philosophy  is  begin- 
!ing  to  recognize  three  types  of 
nvestment — in  capital  physical 
Mods;  in  research  and  develop- 
ant;  and,  “increasingly  of  late. 


investment  in  advertising.” 

“Investment  in  advertising, 
given  its  proper  place  in  the  tool 
kit  of  investment  policies,”  he 
said,  “can  serve  increasingly  as 
a  major  countercyclical  device, 
with  the  added  advantage  of 
being  private  rather  than  gov¬ 
ernmental  in  character.” 

('.ar  Market  Growth 

Mr.  Gainsbrugh  said  consumer 
confidence  remains  high,  and 
while  plans  reported  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  are  not  up  as 
sharply  as  they  were  in  January, 
“they  still  point  to  a  steady, 
sustainable  growth  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  market.”  Plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  used  cars,  however,  have 
moved  downward,  “evidently  re¬ 
flecting  the  impact  of  the  com¬ 
pact  cars,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Gainsbrugh  said  consumer 
plans  to  purchase  other  hard 
goods,  such  as  furniture  and 
appliances,  are  also  generally 
strong. 


Charles  H.  Brower,  president 
of  BBDO,  said  advertising  people 
“are  honestly  the  damnest  people 
in  the  world.” 

“There  are  more  good,  honest 
guys  in  this  business  than  in 
any  other  business  I  know.  We 
work  harder  than  any  one.  We 
kill  ourselves  off  at  a  disgust¬ 
ingly  early  age.  We  have  an 
impressive  record  of  sticking  to 
one  wife.  You  find  very  few  of 
us  in  jail. 

“Yet,”  Mr.  Brower  went  on, 
“when  one  spitball  writer  says 
we  are  hucksters  or  hidden  per¬ 
suaders  we  say,  ‘My  goodness, 
are  we?”  and  begin  repenting 
our  non-existent  sins.  And  when 
the  quiz  show  and  payola  scan¬ 
dal  hit  us,  we  ran  for  the  woods 
like  frightened  rabbits.  Worse 
yet,  we  ran  to  the  public  micro¬ 
phones  to  confess  even  before 
we  were  asked  to  confess.  The 
great  phrase,  I  believe,  was  ‘ad¬ 
vertising  must  clean  its  house’.” 


N.Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Creates  New  Ad  Post 

Paul  P.  Jones  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  corporate  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  yew  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

The  newly  created  port  at  the 
Herald  Tribune  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  to  further  develop  '  and 
serve  the  growing  demand  for 
newspaper  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tising  sections  by  corporations, 
associations,  and  regional  areas. 

Mr.  Jones,  47,  started  his  ad¬ 
vertising  career  with  Liberty 
magazine  in  1945.  He  has  been 
with  Screen  (Hems  and  Esquire 
and  was  advertising  manager  of 
Coronet  for  five  years. 

Hammond  Named 

Detroit 

Fred  A.  Hammond  has  joined 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc., 
as  manager  of  the  publishers 
representatives’  office  here. 
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arranged  by  MEDIA  RECORDS  classifications 
(figures  do  not  include  production  costs) 


ClASSIFICATION 

1959 

%  Change 

ClASSIFICATION 

1959 

%  Change 

amiculture  . 

$  15,901,000 

—  8.0 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  . 

$  63.300,000 

—  0.8 

k«n . 

13,907,000 

+  0.5 

Wines  . 

1,469.000 

+  4.0 

Uguers  . 

46,924,000 

—  1.3 

AMUSEMENTS  . . 

$  2,041,000 

+41.3 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

$178,460,000 

+  12.1 

Ariation  . 

1,025,000 

+44.0 

Gisolines  &  Oils  . 

25,999,000 

—  9.1 

Pifts  4  Accessories  . 

1,963,000 

+  1.7 

PtsMnger  Cars  (New)  . 

96,461,000 

+  19.4 

Tires  &  Tubes . 

9,568,000 

+  20.2 

Trucks  i  Tractors .  . 

3,331,000 

—31.9 

Miscellaneous  Automotive  . 

40.113.000 

+  16.7 

CONFEaiONS . 

$  4,264.000 

—  8.8 

aHiCATIONAL  . 

$  2,000,000 

+  16.1 

MOCERIES . 

$154,540,000 

+  3.7 

Wing  Products . 

23,671,000 

+  18.0 

kvereqes  ... 

$  24,962,000 

+  6.3 

Coffee  &  Tea  . 

7,410,000 

+  6.8 

Soft  Drinks  . 

8,320,000 

—20.8 

Miscellaneous  Beverages  . . 

9,232,000 

+  53.1 

Cereals  and  Breakfast  Foods  . . 

7,769,000 

—  3.7 

Condiments 

9.742.000 

—36.7 

IWy  Products  . 

20,385,000 

+  17.2 

Uilinfectants  &  Exterminators . 

1,327,000 

—38.7 

laundry  Soaps  &  Cleansers 

17,255,000 

—17.0 

Meets,  Rsh  &  Poultry . 

9,640,000 

+  8.0 

Miscetlaneou& 

39,789,000 

+  21.7 

WTELS  i  RESORTS  . . . 

$  20,638,000 

-F  7.0 

^WSING  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

.  $  27,038,000 

—  4.4 

Air  Conditioning  . 

1,775,000 

—  8.7 

6etomatic  Fleeting  . 

729,000 

—  9.8 

^omatic  Refrigeration  . 

nrtyrti 

fuel 

3,217,000 

+  15.8 

549,000 

—13.9 

1,285,000 

+  0.8 

f*Mture  &  Furnishings . 

9,276,000 

—20.4 

4  Stoves .  1 ,454,000 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1960 

+  29.6 

Miscellaneous  . 

INDUSTRIAL  . 

INSURANCE  . 

JEWELRY  &  SILVERWARE 

MEDICAL  . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PROFESSIONAL  &  SERVICE 

PUBLICATIONS  . 

Book  Publishers  . 

Magazines  . 

Newspapers  . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  . 

RADIO  &  TELEVISION 

Sets  . 

Stations  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

SPORTING  GOODS  . 

TOBACCO  . 

Cigars  . 

Cigarettes  . 

Tobacco  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

TOILET  REQUISITES . 

Antiseptics  . 

Dentrifrices  . 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .  . 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

Miscellaneous  . . 

TRANSPORTATION  . 

Airways  . 

Bus  Lines . 

Railroads  . 

Steamships  . 

Tours  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

WEARING  APPAREL  . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 


8,753,000 

$  20,748,000 

$  15,589,000 

$  1,123,000 

$  24,114,000 

$  30,033,000 

$  1,259,000 

$  24,181,000 
11,405,000 
9,914,000 
2,862,000 

$  23,677,000 

$  28,688,000 
5,436,000 
22,042,000 
1,210,000 

$  6,571,000 

$  41,498,000 
6,041,000 
34,814,000 
491,000 
152,000 

$  29,540,000 
883,000 
3,596,000 
11,974,000 
5,883,000 
7,204,000 

%  49,986,000 
31,382,000 
2,447,000 
6,328,000 
4,794,000 
3,695,000 
1,340,000 

%  8,716,000 

$772,905,000 


-F  8.2 
•F46.0 
-F20.6 


—25.0 


—  4.8 

+  7.1 

4-27.0 

-FI6.0 
■f  19.2 
-FIO.3 
-F24.5 

-FI9.3 

+  5.8 

—  5.3 
+  5.7 

-FI  32.7 

-F39.7 

-F2I.9 

-FI9.9 

■F22.4 

-F83.2 

—50.3 


—14.4 
+  105.8 
—26.2 
—  1.5 
—16.8 
—27.6 


+  17.1 
+21.3 
+  13.4 
-F  9.6 
+  3.3 
+  19.2 
+  15.9 

+  1.2 

+  7.5 
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3  Students 
Of  50  Pick 
Newspapers 

Three  out  of  50  graduating 
students  participating  in  “In¬ 
side  Advertising  Week”  in  New 
York  said  they  planned  to  start 
their  careers  on  newspapers. 

The  annual  event  is  sponsored 
by  the  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Men  and  Women  of  New 
York.  The  visiting  students  came 
from  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  question  asking  how  many 
planned  to  start  on  a  small  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  was  asked 
following  a  final  panel  presenta¬ 
tion  April  22  by  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  representing  two  large  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  a  magazine, 
a  broadcasting  network,  and  two 
large  advertisers. 

C.  E.  Smith,  of  A.  &  M.  Kara- 
gheusian,  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  after  college  a 
young  man  or  woman  would  gain 
best  experience  as  an  advertising 
salesman  on  a  small  newspaper. 

Most  questions  directed  at* 
panelists  showed  an  interest  in 
starting  with  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  Also  asked  was  whether 
personnel  directors  considered 
courses  taken  in  colleges  and 
the  different  types  of  colleges 
attended  when  engaging  new 
help.  Response  was  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  side. 

Asked  if  the  recent  TV  scand¬ 
als  and  attacks  on  advertising 
in  general  had  diminished  their 
interest  in  advertising  as  a  ca¬ 
reer,  the  students  said  no. 

On  the  panel  with  Mr.  Smith 
were:  Miss  Lucine  Fergus,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company;  F. 
Russell  Schneider,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.;  Jan  Meyer,  Time, 
Inc.;  Philip  R.  Carlier,  NBC, 
and  Gerald  B.  Reynolds,  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid. 

• 

Auto  Section  Issued 

The  New  York  Post  on  April 
26  published  a  36-page  special 
section  —  its  Fourth  Annual 
Automobile  Review.  According 
to  Post  vicepresident  Harry 
Rosen,  it  was  the  largest  auto^ 
motive  section  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  history.  The  section  car¬ 
ried  93  ads  in  the  automotive 
field. 

Boating  Section  Set 

Los  Angeles 

Saluting  National  Safe  Boat¬ 
ing  Week,  July  3-9,  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Mirror  News 
has  scheduled  a  special  boating 
safety  section  for  Thursday, 
July  7. 


Mom  said  Td  start  to  look  like  one' 


A  NEW  WRINKLE  —  You  can't 
mist  the  point  in  the  two-color  ad 
Kitty  Clover  will  be  running  in  a 
number  of  Midwestern  newspapers 
for  their  new  ''Icrinicled"  potato 
chip:  Kitty  Clover,  Omaha,  Neb., 
is  a  division  of  Fairmont  Foods 
Company.  Freckle-faced  boy  in 
the  ad  ate  so  many  Krinklets  that 
he  "krinkled  up”  himself.  "Mom 
said  I'd  start  to  look  like  one." 
The  boy's  picture  was  "krinkled" 
in  a  press  designed  especially  for 
this  purpose  by  Milo  Hejkal,  art 
director  at  Allen  &  Reynolds,  Inc., 
Kitty  Clover's  agency.  The  wet 
photograph  was  placed  between 
two  layers  of  slender  wooden 
dowels.  Dry,  it  came  out  corru¬ 
gated. 


Newspaper  Ads  Help 
Uncork  New  Drinks 

The  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  Inc.,  is  sup¬ 
porting  introduction  of  two  new 
softdrinks  in  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  area  with  an  inten¬ 
sive  ad  campaign  (via  William 
Esty  Company,  Inc.,)  in  news¬ 
papers. 

The  two  new  12-ounce  prod¬ 
ucts  bottled  and  distributed  by 
the  company  are  “Veep,”  a 
“lemon  -  light”  drink,  and 
“Sparkling  New”  orange. 

Full-page,  full-color  ads  on 
comics  pages  launched  the  new 
drinks.  Radio- TV  spots  also  be¬ 
ing  used. 

• 

Canaries  and  Ads 
Hail  *lSew  Sound* 

Chicago 

WLS,  newly-acquired  affiliate 
of  ABC-Paramount  Productions, 
Inc.,  introduced  a  “new  sound,” 
May  2,  with  ads  in  newspapers. 

About  150  live  canaries  in 
cages  were  distributed  to  radio 
time  buyers  at  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  to  trade  journals  as 
part  of  the  promotion. 

• 

Joins  Media  Records 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

Union  Leader  has  become  the 
142nd  member  city  to  subscribe 
to  Media  Records,  Inc. 


Kraft  Using  Color 
Comics  in  Big  Way 

Chicago 

Full  color  page  ads  in  the 
Metro  Comic  Group  and  Puck — 
Comic  Weekly,  plus  independent 
newspaper  comic  sections  will 
be  used  during  May  by  Kraft 
to  announce  a  contest  in  which 
the  top  prize  will  be  a  $20,000 
baseball  park  for  users  of  Kraft 
Fugies  and  Kraft  Caramels. 

Sunday  comic  page  ads  are 
scheduled  for  May  8  and  May  15 
(via  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Chicago).  Open  to  players  under 
18  years  of  age  who  are  a  part 
of  organized  baseball  programs, 
the  contest  will  continue  through 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1960. 
Besides  the  ball  park,  84  other 
prizes  of  baseball  equipment  will 
be  awarded  to  winning  teams 
turning  in  the  highest  average 
per  man  of  empty  Kraft  Cara¬ 
mel  and  Kraft  Fudgie  bags. 


Star  and  Tribune 
Ads  Receive  Award 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  are  the  only  newspa¬ 
pers  among  28  corporations  and 
trade  associations  to  receive 
Saturda/y  Review  magazine’s 
awards  for  distinguished  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  public  interest  this 
year. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  were 
cited  for  their  institutional 
series  of  advertisements  entitled 
“What  Makes  a  Newspaper 
Great?”  The  advertisements 
were  prepared  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  'They  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  in  E&P. 

• 

Rienzi  Appoints 
Wilkins  an  Associate 

Carl  Wilkins,  most  recently 
merchandising  director  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Honig- 
Cooper,  Harrington  &  Miner, 
San  Francisco  ad  agency,  has 
been  named  an  associate  in  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Rienzi 
Company,  publishers  represent¬ 
atives. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  at  one  time  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Gerber  Baby  Foods, 
will  assume  responsibility  for 
representation  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Suburban  Newspaper 
Group  and  other  publications. 

• 

3  Dailies  Join  AFA 

Three  newspaper  publishing 
companies  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America.  They 
are:  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily 
Courier,  and  Columbia  (Tenn.) 
Herald. 


8  Agencies 
Deprived  of 
Credit  Rating 

Eight  advertising  agencid 
have  been  removed  from  the 
ANPA  Credit  Rating  in  the  p*it 
year  for  failure  to  meet  criterii. 

'Through  ANPA  Credit  Bel. 
letins  in  1959  members  have  re- 
ceived  reports  on  approximatdy 
2,000  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers.  More  thw  3,100  in- 
quiries  by  letter,  telephone  and 
telegraph  were  answered. 

The  Credit  Department  «. 
ceived  claims  for  collection  oa 
which  it  collected  $70,515.4L 
Part  of  this  amount  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  claims  received 
prior  to  1959. 

Since  the  1959  Convention  m 
agency  granted  an  ANPA 
Credit  Rating  has  failed. 

There  are  now  1,073  agencim 
with  ANPA  Credit  Ratinp, 
seven  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Thirty-six  names  have  been 
added  during  the  past  year. 

There  were  70  applicatioot 
for  ANPA  Credit  Rating  in 
1959,  as  against  82  in  1968,  from 
advertising  agencies  located  in 
22  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Action  taken,  inclod- 
ing  14  carried  over  from  1958 
follows: 

Credit  Rating  Granted  ....  32 
Application  Placed  in  Sus¬ 
pense  Pending  Receipt  of 
Further  Information  ....  28 
Applications  Withdrawn  ...  2 
Applications  now  being 


Processed  . 22 

Total  . 84 


Removals  from  the  Rating 
List  included  26  due  to  mergen 
or  liquidation,  9  for  discontinn- 
ance  of  agency  activities  and  8 
for  failure  to  meet  criteria. 

• 

Church  Mats  Available 

A  new  series  of  18  newspi- 
per  ad  mats  has  been  prepared 
by  the  department  of  press,  r»- 
dio  and  television  of  the  Uni^ 
Lutheran  Church  in  AmeM 
for  distribution  to  4,600  United 
Lutheran  congregations  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Papers  may 
write  for  free  mats  to  Chariei 
C.  Hushaw,  executive  direeto 
231  Madison  Avenue,  New  Toil 
16,  N.  Y. 

• 

‘Carpet  Time’  Linage 

The  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  T**® 
recently  carried  15,400  lines  of 
advertising  in  an  eig^»t-p^ 
“Carpet  Time”  section,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  Kenneth  Staats,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 
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Take  a  half  million  Greater  Cleveland  families  with  a  respectable  $7,381  spendable  income. 
Add  26  adjacent  counties  a  stone’s  throw  from  Euclid  Avenue  and  you  have  retail  sales 
of  nearly  4  billion  dollars— and  that’s  larger  than  the  retail  sales  of  any  one  of  35  entire 
states.  So— if  your  sales  of  goods  or  services  in  the  Cleveland  market  do  not  exceed  those 
of  35  states- WRITE -WIRE  OR  PHONE- 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

Hepresented  by  Crenmer  &  Woodward.  Inc..  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 
Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 


RETAII.  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


CLEVELAND 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

_ (000) _ 

Totol  Retail  Soles _ $2,183,389 

Retoil  Food  Solw _ 580,592 

Retoil  Drug  Soles _ 85,464 

Automotive _ 353,778 

Gos  Stotions _ 1 45,825 

Furniture,  Household  Applionces _ 1 1 3,896 


36  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

$1,816,558 

479,486 

51,380 

337,921 

165,980 

91,658 


$3,999,947 

1,060,078 

136,844 

691,699 

311,805 

205,554 


(Source.  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10.  1959) 

41  Akron,  Caoten  omI  Yeonsttewn  Coontie*  ore  not  inchnlorf  in  nhovo  tote* 


Whatever 
you  sell  in  Oreater 
Cleveland  you’ll 
sell  more  of  It 
In  The  Plain  Dealer 


Study  Shows 
Ethnic  Issues 
In  Campaign 

Citing  newspaper  political  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  1956  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  a  study  made 
public  this  week  by  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  predicted  that  “race, 
creed  and  national  origin”  will 
continue  to  influence  voters. 

The  study  was  made  by  Dr. 
Moses  Rishin,  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

“In  the  next  generation  two 
major  unresolved  domestic  is¬ 
suer  —  segregation  and  the  re¬ 
lations  between  church  and  state 
—  will  test  the  American  ca¬ 


pacity  for  growth,”  the  report 
concluded.  “Experience  warrants 
the  prophecy  that  ethnic  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  these  issues,  as 
toward  foreign  policy,  will  be 
affected  by  the  legacy  of  the 
past  as  it  is  shaped  by  the 
present  and  that  voting  returns 
will  continue  to  reflect  ethnic 
influences.  .  .  . 

“The  proposition  that  the 
ethnic  factor  is  second  only  to 
the  economic  factor  in  influenc¬ 
ing  an  American’s  vote  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  overthrown  in  the 
near  future.” 

Entitled  “Our  Own  Kind,”  the 
report  detailed  advertisements 
run  for  candidates  in  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  News  (Negro),  Day- 
Jewish  Journal,  New  York 
Times,  Brooklyn  Jewish  Times, 
the  Polish  Nowy  Swiat,  the 
Slovak  New  Yorksy  Dennik,  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  und 
Herald,  Amerika,  Magyar  Neps- 


zava,  II  Progresso  Italo-Ameri- 
cano,  Hokubei  Sbimpo,  organ  of 
New  York’s  Japanese  colony, 
and  the  Chinese  Journal. 

In  a  section  on  “The  Politics 
of  the  Balanced  Ticket,”  Dr. 
Rischin  described  how  candi¬ 
dates  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  religious,  racial  or  na¬ 
tional  backgrounds  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  various  ethnic 
groups  and  alleged  “voting 
blocs.” 

The  “clearest  example”  of 
“ticket  balancing”  maneuvers  in 
1956,  according  to  Dr.  Rischin, 
came  when  supporters  of  Sena¬ 
tor  John  F.  Kennedy’s  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Vice  President  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  “scientiflcally” 
that  “only  a  Catholic  candidate 
could  revive  fading  Catholic 
strength”  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  study  stated  that  the 
Kennedy  backers,  led  by  John 


Springfield  (Mo.)  ISewspapers  join 
other  great  newspapers  in 


Conti^ity-In^actjj^ip^ount 

offering  frequency-volume  dLscounts  up  to  13% 


Effective  June  1,  1960  the  Springfield  Daily  News  and 
the  Springfield  Leader  and  Press  will  adopt  the  new  and 
dramatic  concept  in  newspaper  advertising  rates- — CID. 

It  is  a  rate  structure  designed  to  give  advertisers  maximum 
effectiveness  through  the  concept  of  advertising  continuity. 

The  Springfield  newspapers  reach  better  than  83  out  of 
every  100  households  in  Metropolitan  Springfield  and  56 
out  of  every  100  households  in  the  $500,000,000  18-county 
Ozark  Empire — EVERY  DAY. 

Continuity,  provided  hy  CID,  plus  deep  market  penetration 
makes  an  unbeatable  combination  in  pre-selling  merchandise. 

Get  the  full  details  on  CID  and  market  data  from 

The  Branaham  Company,  our  national  sales  representatives. 


Italo-Ameri-  M.  Bailey,  Connecticut  ch»ir.  1 
npo,  organ  of  man,  were  resiionsible  for  pr*/  - 
anese  colony,  aration  of  a  “statistical  anX  i 
mmal.  sis”  which  argued  that  “the  ^  i 

“The  Politics  capture  of  key  industrial  statei  I 
Ticket,”  Dr.  with  their  high  ‘Catholic  vote’  ' 
how  candi-  and  heavy  wtnght  in  the  Elet- 
I  on  the  basis  toral  College,  was  contingent  o# 
racial  or  na-  the  nomination  of  a  Catholic" 

Is  to  satisfy  • 

'arious  ethnic  Shell  Aels  to  Hein 

,ged  ‘  votinB  Safe  Aiiu.  Driving 

example”  of  CmcAt. 

maneuvers  in  Shell  Oil  Corp.  is  launchine 
)  Dr.  Rischin,  a  series  of  six  newspaper  ads, 
rters  of  Sena-  aimed  to  improve  motorists’  safe 
edy’s  nomina-  driving  techniques  under  difficult 
President  at-  traffic  conditions, 
‘scientiflcally”  The  Shell  ads  will  appear  ij 
lolic  candidate  over  200  newspapers  in  120 
ling  Catholic  cities,  beginning  May  9  (via 
e  Democratic  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New  York). 

The  new  series  is  similar  to  the 
ited  that  the  Shell  newspaper  campaign  of  14 
,  led  by  John  ads  four  years  ago  when  motor- 
ists  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  test  themselves  on  safe 
driving  conditions. 

The  new  program  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation. 

• 

Recreation  Section 
Runs  to  112  Pages 

Augusta,  Ga 

A  The  Sports  and  Recreation 

Ll  section  of  the  Augusta  Chron¬ 

icle’s  175th  Anniversary  edition 
was  published  April  3.  It  incor¬ 
porated  the  Masters  Golf  Tourn¬ 
ament  Edition  and  had  a  total 
of  112  pages  with  121,800  lines 
of  advertising,  according  to 
James  W.  Fehrenbach,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  Sports  and  recreation  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  second  of  six  editions 
of  the  Anniversary  Celebration 
of  the  Chronicle.  The  next.  Re 
ligion  and  Culture,  will  go  to 
press  on  Sunday,  May  8. 

• 

Baseball  Section 
Nets  14,256  Lines 

Washington 

Baseball  1960  got  off  to  a  run¬ 
ning  start  here  w’hen  the  ffflsi- 
ington  Post  published  its  annual 
baseball  section  containing  W.- 
256  lines  of  advertising. 

The  24-page  tabloid  featured 
a  full-color  picture  of  pitching 
ace  Camilo  Pascual  on  the  cover, 
and  brought  fans  a  preview  of 
the  nation’s  favorite  pastime. 
• 

Record  in  Color 

Omaha 

The  morning  edition  of  the 
April  15  Omaha  World-Herdd 
■  contained  more  color  linage  than 
any  other  edition  in  its  history. 
Fifteen  color  advertisements, 
including  five  full  paK6>  ^ 
color  ads,  came  to  a  total  o 
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Follow  the  LEADER 
In  Philadelphia 
and  its  suburbs 


A  research  study  of  adults  in  families,  made 
by  Carl  J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc.  shows: 

In  Suburban  Philadelphia — 

The  Evening  Bulletin  Leads  In  Adult  Readership 
...  by  156,000  adults  in  families 
A.B.C.  Audit  Reports  for  1950  and  1959  show: 
In  Suburban  Philadelphia— 

The  Evening  Bulletin  Tripled 
Its  Circulation  Leadership 
...  and  leads  by  36,762  families 

(and  this  leadership  does  not  include  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Evening  Bulletins  sold  in  doumtown 
Philadelphia  which  are  carried  home  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  each  day) 

Follow  the  leader  in  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs 
— The  Evening  Bulletin. 

In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 


There’s  one  leader  in  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs. 

IVs  The  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  1959  A.B.C.  Audit  Report  shows  that  The 
Evening  Bulletin’s  circulation  leadership  in  14- 
county  Greater  Philadelphia  is  145,637. 

Two  major  research  studies — made  by  National 
Analysts,  Inc.  in  1960  and  Carl  J.  Nelson  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  1957 — show  The  Evening  Bulletin’s 
leadership  in  adult  readership  in  both  the  city 
and  the  suburbs. 

In  the  suburbs,  where  Greater  Philadelphia  is 
growing  fastest  .  .  . 

A  research  study  of  adults  in  homes  with  tele¬ 
phones,  made  by  National  Analysts,  Inc.  shows: 

In  Suburban  Philadelphia— 

The  Evening  Bulletin  Leads  In  Adult  Readership 
...  by  146,000  adults  in  homes  with  telephones 


The  Evening  Bulletin  Leads  in  Circulation  and  Readership 
...  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Suburban  Philadelphia 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Adv«fti$in9  OfRc*i:  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


13  counties  beyond  the  city  in  the  14  county 
Greater  Philodelphio  A.B.C.  City  ond  Tradirtg  Zone 


Suburbon 

Philadelphio: 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Color  in  Classified 
Plays  Varied  Roles 


By  Daniel  L.  Liimel 

(1\M,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


That  color  in  classified  is  by 
no  means  a  small  tributary  in 
the  ffrowinfT  stream  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  continuing  re¬ 
sponse  from  CAMs  to  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic  of  March  26th,  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  Publisher’s  ROP  color 
issue. 

Edgar  L.  Stanley,  CAM, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  wants  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  because  just  a  few 
days  after  the  column  appeared, 
his  newspaper  published  its  first 
color  ad  in  classified.  .  .  .  The 
1,000  line  ad  appeared  on  April 
for  Ford  Dealer  Fred  Jones. 

From  Chester  Kneller,  CAM, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  comes  two 
color  pages  in  a  single  edition, 
March  25th.  The  two  pages  car¬ 
ried  real  estate  ads.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  News  carried 
a  full  page  in  color  featuring 
four  auto  advertisers.  One  of 
the  real  estate  pages  had  like¬ 
wise  featured  four  home  builder 
ads. 

Says  Chet,  “The  response  to 
color  in  our  classified  has  been 
terrific.” 

Sales  Device 

Since  the  paper  makes  a  fiat 
premium  charge  for  color  per 
page,  CAM  Kneller  has  found 
a  strong  sales  device  in  offer¬ 
ing  hi  page  to  each  of  four 
advertisers  who  then  split  the 
cost  of  the  color  and  for  com¬ 
paratively  little  more  expendi¬ 
ture  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
dramatic  color  presentation  of 
their  message. 

Bill  Golding,  of  Howard 


Parish  Associates,  Miami,  tells 
about  the  Ford  Dealer  who  tied 
in  the  color  “peach”  with  the 
theme  of  a  sales  drive.  He  ran 
a  full  page  ad  in  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post  Tribune  inviting  readers 
to  come  and  participate  in  a 
“Peach  of  A  Deal.”  He  imported 
peaches  and  gave  them  out  in 
his  showroom  as  a  capper  on 
the  gag.  New  and  used  car 
sales  were  up  40%  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 

Then  there’s  the  device  he 
relates  about  how  CAM  Jacob 
Emry,  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olym¬ 
pian,  used  color  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  multiple 
listing  group  ads  in  his  city.  He 
ran  an  eight  column  streamer 
in  color  and  then  in  single  col¬ 
umn  ads,  appearing  under  homes 
for  sale,  under  their  respective 
area  designations,  the  member 
firms’  signatures  appeared  in 
matching  color. 

Mr.  Golding  also  reports  on 
the  Cadillac  dealer  who  runs 
full  page  ads  in  blue,  no  black 
at  all,  in  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispateh  and  reports  excellent 
response  and  attention  value. 

«  *  « 

Used  Cars 

While  the  real  estate  trend 
appears  brighter,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  compact  cars  and  the 
steadily  increasing  acceptance 
of  imports  have  had  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect  upon  used  car  sales. 
Buyers  of  the  more  expensive 
late  model  used  cars  have  been 
seizing  upon  the  compacts  and 
imports  leaving  new  and  used 
car  dealers  holding  the  bag  with 
large  and  growing  inventories 


of  traded  standard  models.  and  adverti.scuienU  coBtiin^ 
Under  the  circumstances  articles  by  realtors  and  non 
CAMs  are  finding  dealers  re-  gage  bankers  as  well  as  by  B*i| 
ceptive  to  suggestions  for  sales  Estate  Editor  Dan  O’Leary  and 
drives,  contests  and  gimmicks  staff  member.s. 
designed  to  move  the  cars  off 
dealers’  lots  before  they  shrink 
further  in  value.  They  don’t 

find  it  too  difficult  to  convince  a„_;i  u  j  o/v  ■■■" 

the  dealer  that  its  better  to  Apj.l  24  had  39  pag«of 

snend  S20  to  advertise  and  sell  classified,  including  farm  ud 
spend  to  advertise  and  sell  ^den.  Both  the  number  of 

a  car  rather  than  leave  it  on  the  /rrAOAx  i- 

1„.  Where  i.  leee  140  in  i’rjeilS 

value  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Jim  Maxim,  editor  of  Miller 
Automotive  Topics,  points  to  a 
Ladies’  Night  promotion  that 
is  working  well  for  a  New  York 
State  dealer.  Basing  his  ap¬ 
proach  on  the  proven  fact  that 
the  little  lady  frequently  has  the 
ultimate  say  in  the  new  or  used 
car  purchase,  this  dealer  holds 

a  Ladies  Night,  once  a  week,  „  _ ,  .  -  .  , 

durin?  which  he  advertises  that  membership  of  six  employe 
during  WHICH  He  advertises  tHat  jyj  Q’Connor,  Blanche 

any  lady  accompanying  her  hus-  ’ 

band  to  the  showroom  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  orchid.  He  varies  this 
with  gift  certificates  to  beauty 
parlors  and  other  services. 


TWO  Ki:(X)RDS 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  on  Sun. 


6  More  Enrolled 
In  25-Year  (dub 

SPRINGFiaD,  Mas. 

The  Springfield  Nempaptri 
25- Year  Club  held  its  fifth  an 
nual  dinner  and  pin  presenta 
tion  ceremony  May  1,  the  oeca 
sion  marking  admission  to 


TR.WEI^  BY  BOAT 

Harold  O.  (Bud)  Bastian,  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star’s  classified 
department,  developed  a  “new 
approach”  in  calling  on  vacation 
resorts.  A  boat  was  Bud’s  mode 
of  travel  during  his  recent  week 
in  the  Ozarks,  as  he  stopped 
at  each  of  the  resorts  to  call  on 
the  owners. 

“The  reactions  that  resulted 
were  well  worth  it,”  says  Bud. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star’s 
Vacation  Editions,  highlighting 
all  modes  of  travel,  run  for  nine 
consecutive  Sundays  through 
June  12. 

m  *  * 

MILLIONTH  ALREADY 


Wiggins  and  William  C.  Osmola, 
all  of  the  composing  won; 
Chester  E.  Canterbury,  We«. 
field  office;  Harold  A.  Fib- 
Simmons,  court  reporter;  and 
Edward  M.  TonBroeck,  copy 
editor. 

They  were  awarded  25-yeir 
pins  by  Charles  R.  Meyrick, 
president  of  the  Republican  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  who  himself 
was  a  recipient  of  a  45-year 
diamond  service  pin. 

Cash  Sub  Discount 

San  Antonio 

The  home  delivered  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  San  AnUtm 
News,  daily  except  Sunday  has 
been  increased  from  $1.06  to 
$1.30  per  month ;  daily  and  the 
Sunday  Express  and  Newt. 
$1.90.  Subscribers,  those  taldii)' 
the  Morning  Express,  the  News 
and  the  Sunday  paper  will  re 
ceive  a  discount  of  25  cents  per 
month,  if  they  pay  three  months 
or  more  cash  in  advance,  and 
will  receive  all  papers  at  the  old 
total  rate,  $2.95  per  month. 


\ 


Among  the  19  pages  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  classified 
section  of  April  18  was  the  one 
millionth  classified  ad  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspaper  this  _ 

year  —  exclusive  of  classified  r  laque  for  Editor 
ads  published  in  the  various  zone  BUTPALO,  N.  Y. 

sections.  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editorof 

This  is  the  earliest  date  in  the  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
year  that  any  newspaper  has  receive  the  Distinguished  Cifi- 
passed  the  one  million  classified 
ad  mark,  according  to  Frank 
Lester,  Times  CAM. 


FOR  HOME  SHOPPERS 


zen’s  Achievement  Award  of  tte 
Board  of  Regents  of  Canisras 
College  May  9.  A  bronze  plaipf 
will  be  inscribed  with  a  hand- 
sculptured  portrait  of 
Kirchhofer  and  a  citatiom  He 
has  spent  half  a  century  in 
newspaper  business. 


THE 


SUN 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


A  supplement  slanted  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  those  in 
the  market  for  a  house  —  “So 
You’re  Going  To  Buy  A  Home” 

—  was  published  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Sunday  Bulletin 
April  24. 

Illustrated  with  a  cover,  in  ^  x  - - -  _  , 

color,  of  a  family  about  to  enter  ceive  the  first  Distinguishe 
a  sample  house,  the  32-page  Alumnus  Award  of  Clwnson  Co- 
supplement  of  feature  articles  lege,  Clemson,  S.  C. 
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College  Honors  Editor 

Cletba>” 

Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  to 


the 
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This  has  been  a  rewarding  month  for  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times. 

In  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest, 
these  newspapers  won  two  awards  at  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association's  annual  convention  in 
Phoenix  this  week. 

The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  won  first 
prize  for  conducting  the  best  retail  advertising  promotion 
during  1959.  The  award  was  based  on  a  presentation 
made  by  the  Louisville  newspapers  pointing  out  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  number  one  advertising  medium  because 
every  day  it  offers  many  things  of  interest  to  everyone. 

The  Louisville  papers  also  won  a  certificate  of  merit 
for  their  sponsorship  of  the  Farm  Incentive  Campaign, 
which  for  22  years  has  recognized  and  rewarded 
citizens  of  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana  for  good 
agricultural  practices. 

During  the  middle  of  April  The  Courier-Journal  was 
rated  fifth  among  the  10  best  newspapers  in  the  nation  by 
New  York  public  relations  counsel  Edward  L.  Bernays. 
Publishers  of  the  country's  1,755  daily  newspapers  were 
asked  to  select  the  10  newspapers  that,  in  their  judgement, 
"best  live  up  to  the  ideals  set  forth  by  Joseph  Pulitzer, 

Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  Thomas  Gibson."  Nearly  40  per  cent 
of  the  publishers  voted  for  The  Courier-Journal. 

Another  survey,  conducted  by  Scholastic  Magazines,  rated 
The  Courier-Journal  sixth  best  in  the  nation  among 
newspapers  "most  superior  for  news  coverage,  integrity 
and  public  service." 

There  were  other  honors,  too.  The  National  Safety  Council 
presented  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  with 
the  council's  public  interest  award  for  exceptional 
service  to  safety  in  1959. 

And,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.N.P.A.  earlier 
this  week.  The  Courier-Journal  received  a  second  prize 
from  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council  for  creating 
the  best  single  promotion  ad  for  comics  last  year. 

Awards  themselves  are  not  important.  What  is  important 
about  them  is  that  they  are  indications  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  toward  achieving  our  goal— to  publish  the  best  regional 
newspapers  we  possibly  can.  It's  an  important  job,  made 
easier  when  there  are  so  many  top-notch  people  on  the  staff  to  help, 
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CIRCLLATION 


Home  Delivery  Rates 
As  Essential  Service 

By  L.  J.  (Cheatham 

(IM,  Huntinf;if>n  (W.  Va.)  PubliHhinK  Company 


The  provocative  question  re¬ 
cently  raised  by  Earl  Gaines,  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  at  the 
Harrisburg  ISCMA  convention, 
has  the  advantage  of  bringing 
us  up  short  to  consider  some¬ 
thing  we  have  always  taken  for 
granted — home  delivery.  (E&P, 
April  9,  page  66.) 

No  progressive  circulator  will 
ever  refuse  to  expose  any  cir¬ 
culation  method  to  close  sci’U- 
tiny.  He  will  feel  that  any 
method  which  is  right  will  stand 
such  a  test,  and  has  likely,  in 
the  past,  effected  many  improve¬ 
ments  by  his  willingness  never 
to  be  eternally  wedded  to  any 
system  just  because  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  done  that  way. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare 
“apples  to  oranges”,  as  the  case 
may  be  in  comparison  with  milk 
delivery,  to  review  our  whole 
home  delivery  set-up  as  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  improvement. 

The  point  may  be  well  taken 


One  market 
with  159,200 
people  on  the 
Illinois  side;  120,. 

500  on  Iowa  side. 
Dispatch  and  Argus 
deliver  89%  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  llli- 
nois  side. 


QUAD-CmES 
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56%  live  00  the  Illinois  side. 


autc  c'Ttis  iiPctST  cDMSiKtr  oJiir  ctscaiAiioN 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  ’dispatch 

represented  by  AILEN-KLAPP  CO. 


that  it  is  inconsistent  to  absorb 
the  extra  delivery  expense  while 
charging  the  same  price  for  our 
product  as  we  do  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  picks  it  up.  However,  this 
larger  problem  of  price  for  our 
product  is  already  with  us  and 
it  is  auestionable  if  we  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  going  beyond  the 
price  we  are  already  striving 
for  by  adding  an  additional 
premium  for  delivery. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
“because  we  have  always  done 
it  that  way”  is  not  the  prevail¬ 
ing  reason  for  home-delivery. 

Home  delivery  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  making  our  product 
available  for  more  readers  over 
a  longer  time.  Obviously  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect 
everyone  to  beat  a  path  to  our 
door  whom  we  are  now  reaching 
through  delivery  service.  By 
reaching  the  reader  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  and  morning,  we 
furnish  more  time  for  perusal 
of  our  news  and  ads  than  would 
be  available  to  them  if  we 
waited  for  them  to  come  to  us. 
The  loss  of  this  time  would  be 
bevond  recovery.  It  would  thus 
reflect  immediately  in  the  loss 
of  readers. 

As  for  the  efficiency  of  a  car¬ 
rier  sales  organization,  its 
greatest  asset  is  the  service  it¬ 
self.  Varying  degrees  of  success 
is  evident  on  carrier  promotion, 
but  no  circulator  would  consider 
this  his  only  area  in  which  he 
can  concentrate  on  sales.  There 
are  limitations  in  carrier  sales 
and,  knowing  this,  he  has  other 
sales  methods  at  his  disposal, 
as  the  case  may  warrant  or 
budget  allow. 

Tied  to  Service 

Mr.  Gaines  mentions  the 
exodus  to  Suburbia  as  hurting 
newspaper  circulation  but  here, 
too.  circulators  are  alert  to  the 
problems  and  are  meeting  it  as 
efficiently  as  humanly  possible. 
His  problem  is  furnishing  city 
service  at  more  cost  over  a 
widely  scattered  area  and  he 
must  live  wdth  the  problem  of 
less  net  return  per  subscriber 
because  of  the  cost  of  meeting 
the  service  problem.  His  only 
consolation  must  be  the  joy  he 
has  brought  to  tube  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Here,  as  in  the  city,  the  choice 


of  delivering  the  paper  or  let¬ 
ting  the  customer  come  to  him 
leaves  him  with  the  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  that  his  circulation  is 
tied  forever  with  service  or  he’s 
out  of  business. 

He  will  charge  what  he  must 
to  maintain  his  circulation  and 
some  measure  of  profit  —  but 
he  will  never  price  himself  out 
of  business  or  tell  the  customer 
to  go  “down  the  road  a  piece” 
if  you  want  my  product. 

The  circulation  manager,  han¬ 
dling  the  most  perishable  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  market,  is  using  a 
system  which,  far  from  being 
“anachronistic”  is  as  modem  as 
tomorrow.  Railroads  have 
searched  for  years  for  a  suitable 
“up-to-date”  substitution  for  the 
crosstie.  It  is  still  an  expensive 
road  bed  but  it  does  the  job. 

Home  delivery  is  the  crosstie 
of  newspapers.  You  can  drink 
a  Coke,  a  glass  of  water  or  a 
glass  of  orange  juice — and  buy 
your  milk  later  at  the  store. 

What  are  you  going  to  do 
without  your  morning  news¬ 
paper  before  breakfast? 


PERSONAL  NOTES 

Willard  B.  Gross,  formerly 
circulation  director,  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Journal,  and  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times  —  to  business  man¬ 
ager,  Lowp  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record. 


Arthur  N.  Ferrucxji  —  from 
circulation  promotion  manager, 
.Veit’  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening 
Register  to  circulation  manager 
of  sister  paper,  the  New  Haven 
Jou  mal-Courier. 


Lyle  T.  Helander,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Everett  (Wash.) 
Daily  Herald  —  to  circulation 
director,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Trib¬ 
une,  succeeding  Elbert  Bake?. 
II,  now  publisher.  Everett  M. 
Holl,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-In- 
telligencer  district  manager  in 
the  Everett  area,  succeeds  Mr. 
Helander  on  the  Daily  Herald. 

*  A  * 

Charles  MacDonald,  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non-Pareil  — 
to  president.  Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Ernest  Powell, 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  «  * 

Los  Angeles 
William  W.  Ford  has  been 
named  manager  of  circulation 
in  the  western  division  of  Los 
Angeles  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  He  replaces  Art  Kurze 
who  retired  after  25  years  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  with  the 
Times  for  12  years. 


FOR  SAFETY'S  SAKE  fit*  crriw 

boy*  of  the  Fori  LaudordaU  (Ra.l 
Now*  are  required  to  wear  kal. 
mel*  if  they  operate  bike*  or 
scooter*  on  their  route*.  Safety 
Officer  Keller  is  showing  D«v« 
Autrey  the  correct  way  to  adjust 
the  gear  at  a  100-hour  safety 
course  for  the  boys. 

Four  Newsbtiys  Win 
$1(H)  Scholarships 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Four  newsboys  were  awarded 
$100  cash  scholarships  by  the 
Northern  States  Circulation 
Manager’s  association  April  12 
during  the  group’s  spring  con¬ 
vention  here. 

Irving  W.  Hillstrom  of  the 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-(}a- 
zette,  chairman  of  the  award 
committee,  said  the  youths  were 
judged  outstanding  in  civic  and 
school  work. 

The  prizes  went  to  Thomas  L 
Hubin,  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal;  James  P.  Thorson, 
Huron  (S.  D.)  Daily  Plains¬ 
man;  Bruce  Howie,  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Tribune,  and  Leon  A. 
Kraut,  Clinton  (Iowa.)  Herald. 
• 

75  Derby  Sponsors 

Detroit 

Seventy-five  newspapers  are 
among  local  co-sponsors  in  the 
1960  Soap  Box  Derby.  Now  in 
its  23rd  year,  the  Derby  is  spon¬ 
sored  around  the  world  by 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors.  A  total  of  168  local 
Soap  Box  Derby  races  is  beinu 
held  this  summer  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  Philippines, 
Venezuela,  Germany  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

• 

Luter  Heatls  Club 

John  Luter,  editor  of  the 
Press  section  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  won  election  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
in  New  York  last  week.  Vice- 
presidents  are  John  Day,  CBS; 
Kathleen  McLaughlin, 
York  Times;  and  Ansel  Talbert, 
formerly  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
F.  Richard  Anderson,  Metr^ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers,  « 
secretary,  and  Franz  Weissblatt, 
formerly  of  United  Press,  « 
treasurer. 
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An  Announcement  From 

Pittsburgh’s  New  All-Day  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
The  Post-Gazette  and  Sun-Telegraph 


Just  two  weeks  ago,  Pittsburgh’s  oldest  newspaper,  the  Post- 
Gazette  purchased  the  afternoon  and  Sunday  Sun-Telegraph. 

The  best  of  the  Sun-Telegraph's  daily  features,  columns  and 
comics  were  added  to  the  morning  Post-Gazette  and  the  new  all-day 
newspaper  began  delivery  to  both  paper's  subscribers. 

The  Sunday  edition  —  which  offers  full  color  comics,  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  and  the  American  Weekly  —  became  a  far  bigger  and 
brighter  reading  package  when  Post-Gazette  writers  and  columnists 
were  set  to  work  on  it. 

Reader  reaction  to  the  new  newspaper  —  both  daily  and  Sunday 
-has  been  most  heartening.  Just  about  everybody  agrees  that  the 
Post-Gazette  and  Sun-Telegraph  is  unmatched  in  reader  interest. 

And  advertisers  are  discovering  that  the  new  newspaper  has  the 
sales  power  of  the  Post-Gazette  —  sharply  intensified  by  increased  cir¬ 
culation  and  reader  interest. 

National  advertisers,  too,  will  find  the  Post-Gazette  and  Sun- 
Telegraph  their  key  to  coverage,  readership  and  sales  in  the  nation’s 
eighth  largest  market. 

Something  Has  Happened  In  Pittsburgh- 
'‘The  Post-Gazette  And  Sun-Telegraph’ 


WWM, 


and  News.  “We  will  not  profit  cent  change.  Figures  are  pro-  Community  Send 
financially  from  the  book  sales,  vided  by  sales  districts  and  by  p  .  •  .j. 

In  fact,  we  probably  won’t  break  cities  within  sales  districts.  r  romolioil  Kin^g 
even.  We  printed  35,000  copies  But  right  up  against  this 

and  we  are  aiming  for  the  broad-  comes  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  A  newspaper's  interl 
est  possible  distribution.”  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune  with  lationships  witli  other 

To  date  20  daily  and  weekly  three  statistic-packed  full  page  munity  services  _  p( 

papers  which  carried  the  series  advertisements  in  its  own  pages  phones,  and  inunicips 
liave  also  ordered  books  for  sale  to  show  that  the  local  papers  ment — were  dramatic 
to  their  readers.  The  Enquirer  beat  the  Los  Angeles  papers,  a  three-day  promotion 
and  News  has  provided  these  Comparison  is  with  the  Los  An-  Proof  the  event  C 
newspapers  a  set  of  ad  mats  for  yeles  Times,  however,  not  with  Services  Week,  captu 
use  in  promoting  sales.  the  Examiner.  est!  An  estimated  4,1 

Willard  Baird,  the  author,  and  The  pages  are  devoted  to  cir-  to  more  than  one-fif 
Federated  Publications  have  re-  culation  trends;  to  news  con-  city’s  22,000  popul 
ceived  an  award  of  commenda-  tent,  showing  more  local-inter-  thronged  to  the  attrai 
tion  from  the  Michigan  Tourist  est  news  in  local  papers;  and  to  Lively  shows  by  Pj 
Council.  The  author  and  Feder-  home  building,  showing  more  phone  Co.,  Pacific  Gj 
ated  also  received  a  resolution  activity  in  local  areas.  The  point  trie  Co.,  and  City  o; 
of  congratulations  from  the  these  pages  make  is  that  the  well  as  the  Lodi  New 
State  House  of  Representatives,  trend  is  out  of  the  city  into  sub-  were  linked  in  the  M 
A  brokerage  firm  in  Grand  urban  areas,  and  in  such  areas,  event  kicked  off  with  j 
Rapids  has  used  copies  of  the  the  suburban  newspapers  beat  call  from  Mayor  Fred 
book  to  assist  in  selling  Michi-  the  big-city  newspapers.  the  city’s  namesake,  1 

gan  municipal  bonds  to  a  West  •  In  the  News-Sentin 

Coast  bank. ^  ^  ^  Entry  Blanks  Out  followed  guides  al( 

EXPLOSIVE  C4UFORMA  For  Color  Awards  tSeh  the'”r>ii;dL^o 


PROMOTION 


Baird  Series 
Now  Offered 
In  Book  Form 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Since  early  January  more  than 
150  Michigan  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  have  been  publish¬ 
ing  a  series  entitled,  “This  Is 
Our  Michigan,”  offered  free  of 
charge  by  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

Author  of  the  series,  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form,  is  Willard 
Baird,  state  capital  bureau  chief 
for  the  Battle  Creek  Inquirer 
and  News  and  Lansing  State 
Journal — Michigan’s  Federated 
newspapers. 

Print  35,000  Books 


TO  THE  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONTENTION,  BEING 
•UP  TO  DATE*  IN  PROCLAIMING  GOD'S  WORD 
MEANS  BEING  'UP  TO  THE  SECOND'. 


REFLECTING  THEIR  AWARENESS  OF  NEWS  AND 
MODERN  METHODS  OF  CCMMUNICATION,  SOUTHERN 
BAPTISTS  WERE  THE  FIRST  DENOMINATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  INSTALL  A  PRIVATE 
LEASED  WIRE  TELETYPE  NETWORK.  THIS  SERVICE 
SHARES  NEWS  IMMEDIATELY  WITH  BAPTIST 
NEWSPAPERS.  IT  ALSO  PROVIDES  INSTANTANEOUS 
CONTACT  BETWEEN  THE  CONVENTION'S  AGENCIES 
HUNDREDS  OF  MILES  APART. 


Symin^on  Signs 
Fritchey  for  Speeches 

Washington 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D- 
Mo.)  has  appointed  a  newspa¬ 
perman,  Clayton  Fritchey  ot 
Washington,  as  a  speechwriter. 

Mr,  Fritchey  is  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  Itm 
and  a  co-founder  of  the  Norik- 
Virginia  Sun.  He  renuuM 


em  Virginia  aun.  He  renuura 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Sun.  He  served  as  press  seat- 
tary  to  Adlai  Stevenson  in  the 
1956  campaign  and  was  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Preai- 
dent  Truman. 


Wins  Copy  Award 

PHILADEUHW 

Harvey  L.  Brown,  retail  copy¬ 
writer  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  /•■ 
quirer,  won  the  PhiladelpM 
Copy  Club’s  annual  contest  fw 
direct  mail  advertising  copy. 
Fall  Fashion  piece  was  cited. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

127  9th  Ave.,  No. 


Nashville  3,  Tennessee 
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Thanks  to 
our  250,533  ^ 

Reader-families  C> 
who  made  this  » 
Award  possible! 
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1959  FIRST  PRIZE 

7Sth  Annual 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Newspaper  Promotion  Award 

TO:  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
AND  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
FOR:  Classified  Advertising  Promotion 
for  newspapers  over  100,000 


BACKGROUND— The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
(morning)  has  consistently  been  among  the  top  25  in 
number  of  individual  classified  advertisements  pub¬ 
lished  by  newspapers  in  North  America.  It  has 
ALWAYS  been  a  want-ad  “natural.” 

In  March,  last  year,  a  promotion  campaign  was 
launched  to  establish  a  classified  section  in  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Times-Union  (evening).  The  Times-Union  had 
made  no  effort  during  many  years  to  sell  classified 
advertising,  although  it  is  one  of  the  nation’s  leaders 
in  volume  of  display  linage. 

'Twin  Want  Ads”  started  a  year  ago  with  the  same 
classified  advertisement  available  in  both  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  Times-Union  at  an  optional 
combination  rate.  It  is  a  purely  voluntary  combina¬ 
tion— the  advertiser  can  use  either  or  both  newspapers. 

START— "Twin  Want  Ads”  in  the  Times-Union  were 
successful  from  the  beginning. 


The  “Twin  Want  Ads”  promotion  helped  substan¬ 
tially  to  put  the  Times-Union  in  the  classified  business 
but  Times-Union  RESULTS  kept  “Twin  Want  Ads” 
growing — FAST! 

CONCLUSION — Naturally,  we’re  pleased  that  our  clas¬ 
sified  promotion  merited  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
Award.  But  without  the  full  confidence  and  response 
of  our  readers,  “Twin  Want  Ads”  would  have  been 
just  another  good  idea  that  SHOULD  have  worked. 
Our  warm  appreciation  to  the  250,533  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle  reader-families  who  made 
our  award  possible. 

IDEA— Local  and  national  DISPLAY  advertisers  in 
Rochester  have  been  cashing-in  on  this  same  reader 
loyalty  and  responsiveness  for  years — y^  will  profit 
by  using  this  great  advertising  combination  for 
YOUR  products. 


Classified  Advertising  Volume  is  a 
Time-tested  Measurement  of  Reader 
Response  to  Display  Advertising. 


YOUR  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  BIG  “RICH-O”  PRIMARY  MARKET 

1  Metropolitan  Rochester  (Monroe 
County)  and  the  5  vital  surrounding 
counties:  Livingston,  Ontario,  Orleans. 

Wayne  and  Yates. 

2  Metropolitan  Rochester  estimated  ef¬ 
fective  buying  income,  $6,779  per 
household.  Six-county  area  estimated 
effective  total  dollar  buying  income, 

$1,611,573.(XX). 

3  Metropolitan  Rochester  average  retail 
sales,  $3,999  per  household.  Six-county 

.'!  area  estimated  total  retail  sales, 

1  $1,069,561,000  (from  1959  Sales  Man- 

1  agement  Survey  of  Buying  Power). 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  250,553 

(Publishers  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1959— Subject  to  Audit) 


Rochester  Times-Union 


v 


EVENING 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


J^***HS  tf  GANNETT  GROUP  of  NEWSPAPERS  •  Represented  by  Gonnett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philodelphio,  Hartford,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Froncisco 


Times  Tells 
Its  Stand  on 
Retraction 


The  New  York  Times  said 
this  week  it  was  making  a  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  of  the  Salis¬ 
bury  articles  on  the  South  be¬ 
fore  determining  whether  it  will 
publish  any  correction. 

Letters  were  received  by  the 
Times  from  three  City  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
making  formal  demands  that 
the  Times  “publicly  retract  as 
a  whole”  an  article  by  Harrison 
Salisbury  about  race  relations 
in  their  city.  The  article  was 
published  April  12. 

The  Times  printed  the  text 
of  the  letters,  explaining  it  was 
a  provision  of  Alabama’s  libel 
law  that  a  defendant  may  not 
be  held  liable  for  vindictive  or 
punitive  damages  if  a  retraction 
or  apology  is  published  within 
five  days. 

An  accompanying  statement 
by  Managing  Editor  Turner 
Catledge  said  the  stories  by  Mr. 
Salisbury  were  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  residents  of  Birmin- 
ham  and  brought  together  ma¬ 
terial  which  had  previously  been 
reported  in  the  press. 

The  Standards 

“The  Times  standards,”  he 
said,  “require  the  reporting  of 
the  news  in  its  fullest  and  most 
balanced  form.  In  keeping  with 
those  standards  the  demand  for 
retraction  is  being  published  so 
that  our  readers  may  know  the 
elements  of  the  Salisbury  ar¬ 
ticles  which  the  Birmingham 
Commissioners  feel  are  unfair.” 

Mr.  Catledge  said  the  Times 
had  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  an  industrial  booster 
group,  to  prepare  a  statement 
of  its  point  of  view.  He  added: 


“The  two  articles  about  Bir¬ 
mingham  constituted  a  story  of 
the  tension  that  our  reporter 
concluded  exists  there.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  articles  did  not 
stress  the  obvious  fact  that  an 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
citizens  of  that  city  lead  happy 
and  peaceful  lives  in  a  growing 
and  prosperous  community.  Nor 
did  the  article  stress  the  equally 
obvious  fact  that  this  substan¬ 
tial  element  of  the  citizenry  de¬ 
plores  any  lawlessness  that  may 
exist  in  their  city  and  is  work¬ 
ing  in  it:  own  way  to  correct 
and  reduce  such  tensions  as  ex¬ 
ist. 

“Should  further  investigation 
by  Tbe  Times  indicate  that  any 
statement  in  the  Salisbury  ar¬ 
ticles  is  incorrect  or  inaccurate 
in  any  respect  The  Times  will 
publish  an  appropriate  correc¬ 
tion.” 

The  statement  from  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Birmingham’s  Committee  of 
100  was  published  May  4  under 
a  page  one  heading  of  “Alabama 
Groups  Protest  to  Times.”  The 
theme  was  that  the  Salisbury 
articles  “were  in  fact  biased, 
warped  and  misleading”  and 
gave  a  “false  image”  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Catledge  appended  a  de¬ 
fense  of  Mr.  Salisbury’s  re- 
portorial  competency  and  in¬ 
tegrity  and  denied  he  sought 
“sensationalism.”  He  said  the 
Times  would  continue  to  cover 
the  race  situation  in  the  South. 

Gov.  John  Patterson  of  Ala¬ 
bama  said  he  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  sue  the  New  York 
'rimes  for  libel  because  of  an 
advertisement  March  29  which 
criticized  handling  of  racial  in¬ 
cidents. 

Atty.  Gen.  MacDonald  Gal- 
lion  recommended  that  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  file 
a  multi-million-dollar  suit. 

“We  have  confirmed,”  he  said, 
“that  many  of  the  statements 
were  complete  lies.  Among  them 
was  the  untruthful  and  libelous 


statement,  for  example,  that  premature  publication  and  com. 
state  authorities  padlocked  the  ments  of  complaints  by  ot^ 
dining  hall  of  the  Negro  Ala-  connected  with  the  case^"”^” 
bama  State  College  in  an  at-  In  this  respect,  said  Jnd,, 
tempt  to  starve  the  Negro  stu-  White,  the  Plain  Dealer’s  ^ 
dents  into  submission.”  “lends  itself  to  commendation 

*  as  an  indirect  refutation  of 

earlier  public.ation,  plus  an  in. 
Contempt  Charge  formative  setting  forth  of  the 
*■  ^  uncompleted  jtrocedures  pnj. 

Is  Dismissed  vUIed  by  the  law  in  such  cases.- 

The  contemjit  charges  against 
Cleveland  both  newspapers  were  prepare(i 
The  Cleveland  Press  and  the  by  a  committee  of  the  bar 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  were  ac-  association, 
quitted  April  20  of  contempt  of  • 

court  charges.  They  had  pub-  a  i 

lished  indictments  returned  by  f  Ad  Uireclor 

a  grand  jurj'  before  they  were  Receives  Jllti^meilt 
announced  in  court. 

The  contempt  citation  was  -n _ _  d  j  i 

made  by  Common  Pleas  Judge  oHvprtisincr  r 
William  K.  Thomas. 

Tfij-  4.U  J*  i  ‘  oronto  (wlohe  and  Mail,  wis 

In  finding  the  respondents  not  j  «t:  j 

guiltv  Jud^e  Charles  W  White  flamages  r^ 

guilty  Judge  Charles  W.  White  ^ 

ruled  there  was  no  evidence  that  . 

the  publication  resulted  in  any 

interference  with  the  adminis-  h  j 

tration  of  justice  and  no  direct 


association. 


Former  As  I  Director 


To  Editorial  Writers 

If  you  went  to  the  summit  meeting  with  President 
Eisenhower  as  his  one-man  brain  trust,  you  could  as¬ 
semble  no  more  comprehensive,  succinct  and  authorita¬ 
tive  set  of  background  papers  on  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  than  are  found  in  current 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington  6.  D.  C.  Federal  8-4660 


order  had  b^rdisobeved  amounting  to  $10,354  fm 

order  had  been  disobeyed.  Oakley  Dalgleish,  publisher,  if 

( Jiarge  to  the  Jurv  he  would  resign.  At  the  time  Ik 

was  earning  $17,750  a  year  and 
On  July  23  the  Press  pub-  was  a  director  of  the  newspaper 
lished  a  story  that  a  grand  jury  He  was  dismissed  on  April  24. 
had  voted  to  indict  a  bankrupt  1959. 

auto  dealer  and  a  former  presi-  arriving  at  the  damages, 

dent  of  a  finance  company  on  the  court  took  into  consideration 
charges  of  violating  the  auto  that  Mr.  Bardal  had  obtained  a 
title  law.  j^ew  post  in  the  advertising  field 

Indictments  are  not  official  un-  on  July  1  at  $15,000  a  year.  The 
til  they  are  returned  to  the  court  awarded  $3,254  for  loss  of ! 
court  s  presiding  judge,  and  Ohio  salary  from  April  25  to  July  1, 
law  forbids  jurors  and  “other  plus  $2,246  for  the  difference  in 
persons  to  disclose  an  indict-  salary  he  would  have  received 
ment  until  it  has  been  filed  and  to  April  24,  1960,  and  that! 
docketed.  actually  received  in  his  new  job. 

The  Press  was  alleged  to  have  ^ 

violated  the  charge  to  the  jury, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  Court  Dismisses 

presiding  judge.  Post  Libel  Suit 

Judge  White  held  there  is  no 

authority  for  claiming  the  A  $100,000  libel  charge 
charge  applies  to  anyone  but  the  against  the  New  York  Pott  by 
jurors.  Diane  Law.son  was  dismissed 

He  commented  that  “the  latest  April  20  by  the  Appellate  Divi- 
pronouncements  of  the  U.  S.  sion.  New  York  State  Supr^ 
Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  seem  to  re-  Court.  She  claimed  an  article, 
quire  more  than  a  speculative  published  Aug.  3,  1958,  in  » 
tendency  by  the  publication  to  series  on  TV  quiz  shows,  in- 
cause  mischief  as  a  basis  for  jured  her  personally  and  pi^ 
punishment  for  contempt,  in  the  fessionally  and  indicated  prejn- 
face  of  constitutional  guaran-  dice  on  her  part, 
ties.”  The  court  held  that  as  a  mat- 

On  the  morning  of  July  24  ter  of  law  the  statement  was 
the  Plain  Dealer  also  published  not  susceptible  of  this  defama- 
a  story  about  the  case,  and  a  tory  meaning, 
few  hours  later  the  indictment  • 

became  official.  ,  «  rrii _ 


actually  received  in  his  new  job 


N.Y.  Post  Libel  Suit 

A  $100,000  libel  charge 


TV,.  c  +1,  TJi  Lawyers’  Thanks 

In  his  opinion  of  the  Plain 

Dealer,  Judge  White  noted  that 

its  story  “made  clear  that  the  Marc  D,  Gleisser,  civil  co^ 
indictment  had  not  been  re-  reporter  of  the  Cleveland  r  w 
turned,  filed  or  docketed,  set  Dealer,  has  won  first  ® 
forth  the  procedure  to  consum-  $300  in  the  journalism  cim 
mate  the  act  and  commented  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  A®*”* 
upon  the  premature  publication  tion.  The  award  was  . 

in  the  Cleveland  Press  the  day  of  articles  which  helped  to 
before.  The  article  went  further  a  $100,000  grant  to  set  up 
to  report  the  protests  of  the  public  defender  of  the  wgs* 
prosecuting  attorney  over  such  Society, 
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BRODIE  XXX  TWIN 


Says  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilsorif 
Co-ordinator  of  Advertising  Services, 
Brodie  &  Harvie  Limited 


Brodie  &  Hartte  Limited  advertising  is 
I'repared  by  the  McCann-lirickson  (Canada) 
Advertising  Agency  Ltd.,  Montreal 
— a  member  agency  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


65,000  entries  for  regional  contest! 


“65,000  entries  would  be  considered  an  excellent  return  for  a  national  contest, 
but  as  Brodie  products  are  distributed  only  in  Quebec,  the  Maritimes 
and  Eastern  Ontario,  we  feel  that  the  results  obtained  were  fabulous. 

Apart  from  ad  pads  which  were  placed  on  displays  in  food  stores,  the  only  other 
advertising  medium  used  was  daily  newspapers  and  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  returns  were  entry  forms  published  with  our  ads  in  these  papers. 

Because  of  the  great  success  of  our  first  contest,  our  advertising  plans  for 
the  coming  year  include  another  such  venture  and  once  again  the  medium 
being  used  to  publicize  the  contest  will  be  daily  newspapers." 


Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


I.  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager 


55  Univwrtity  Avwnuw,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 


The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Max  Price 

Cleveiland 

The  telephone  jangled  ner¬ 
vously  through  the  late  after¬ 
noon  quiet  of  the  newsroom. 

“Yes.  A  fire  on  -  Road. 

Right.  We’ll  have  someone  there 
in  a  hurry.  Thanks.” 

The  newsroom  came  alive  as 
the  editor  shot  instructions  to  a 
reporter  and  photographer. 

Afterward,  energetic  Harry 
Volk,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sun-Press  and  Sun-Messenger, 
two  prize-winning  weeklies,  told 
a  friend  who  had  observed  this 
burst  of  activity  for  the  first 
time: 

“We  operate  like  a  daily 
newspaper.  We’ll  go  after  a 
good  story  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night.” 

Mr.  Volk  fully  utilizes  daily 
newspaper  techniques  in  pub¬ 
lishing  his  successful  weeklies. 


Harry  Volk 


the  advertising  would  follow.” 

The  Sun-Press  outlasted  four 
weekly  competitors  and  watched 
them  close  their  doors.  And  two 
years  ago,  the  Sun-Messenger 
was  founded  to  ser\'e  a  dozen 
far-flung  suburbs. 

Because  his  papers’  circula¬ 
tion  area  includes  families  of 
higher-than-average  income  and 
cultural  interest,  Mr.  Volk  has 
provided  coverage  often  ignored 
by  weeklies. 

The  Sun  papers  cover  open¬ 
ings  of  plays  in  Cleveland  the¬ 
aters,  review  concerts  and  mu¬ 
seum  exhibits,  interview  visit¬ 
ing  dignitaries  and  send  re¬ 
porters  to  conventions  and  con¬ 
ferences  in  Cleveland. 

Experienced  Staff 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
coverage — in  addition  to  report¬ 
ing  of  community  affairs  in  the 
suburbs — Mr.  Volk  has  assem¬ 
bled  a  core  of  experienced  edi¬ 
torial  staff  members. 

The  full-time  staff  of  eight 
reporters  and  a  photographer 


THURSDATA 


which  serve  19  eastern  Cleve-  for  five  years  and  then  joined  includes  five  with  daily  news- 
land  suburbs  with  a  total  popu-  the  United  Press  in  1940,  work-  paper  backgrounds.  The  part- 
lation  of  225,000.  The  Sun  pa-  ing  in  UP  bureaus  in  Boston  time  staff  includes  a  music 
pers  combined  have  virtually  and  New  York  xmtil  he  was  teacher,  who  serves  as  music 
“saturation”  circulation  of  drafted  into  the  Army  in  April,  critic,  and  a  former  Intema- 
62,000.  1941.  tional  News  Service  renorter. 


62,000. 

Deadline  for  both  papers  is 


?41.  tional  News  Service  reporter, 

Mr.  Volk  entered  as  a  buck  who  is  sports  editor,  plus  a  score 


Wednesday.  On  that  day  the  Sun  private  and  was  separated  from  of  neighborhood  correspondents. 


weeklies  compete  directly  with  service  as  a  major  five  years  “Each  of  the  reporters  has  a 

Cleveland’s  three  dailies — the  later.  He  saw  action  with  ar-  »  jyjy  ygij^ 

News,  Plain  Dealer  and  the  mored  tank  units  in  North  Af-  g„g  jg  vereatile  enough  to  cover 

Press.  The  Sun-Press  and  Sun-  rica  and  Sicily.  pi  ^g  ^gn  ^g  ^  story.” 

Messenger  are  delivered  on  While  in  the  Army  he  met  rri,-  desks  of  the  three 


Messenger  are  delivered  on 
Thursday  by  550  carriers.  Nei- 


one  is  versatile  enough  to  cover 
a  play  as  well  as  a  court  story.” 
The  city  desks  of  the  three 


,  ,  .  ,  ,  to  know  well  many  Cleveland  dailies  read  Mr. 

ther  paper  has  ever  missed  de-  American  newspaper  corre-  Volk's  weeklios  thorono-hlv  On 
livery  of  an  edition.  The  papers  spondents  and  he  wrote  a  num-  ;;orVthan  several  occaLn"^  the 
are  printed  under  contract  at  a  ber  of  stones  for  the  Cleveland  h^^g  scooped  their 

large  printing  plant  m  down-  News.  .  Howntown  pmiRins 


town  Cleveland,  permitting  use 
of  such  modem  equipment  as  a 
four-color  press. 


“  “big  downtown  cousins.” 

Enough  of  Europe  “Our  papers’  stock  in  trade 

T  iQ,4e  Ti/r  TT  11  i.  U  1  are ‘work-up  stories,’ ”  Mr.  Volk 

In  1946  Mr  Volk  went  back  declared.  “We  stress  depth  re- 

work  for  UP  in  New  York,  porting,  and  we  guard  against 

But  when  I  ^yas  assigned  to  ^g  ^^g  „„ 

-.1  the  lookout  for  the  off-beat 

id,  I  decided  I  wanted  to  g^gj— » 

ay  in  the  U.  S.  The  ‘glamour’  “work-up”  stories  by 


FOUNTAIN  PENS  TO  MOOS 
—  A  number  of  papers  have  a 
livestock  editor  but  how  many 
can  boast  of  one  whose  rode 
the  range  of  big,  big  business? 
Out  in  Texas  (where  else?)  the 
McKinney  Weekly  DemoenX- 
Gazette’s  editor  is  Col.  Tom  Em¬ 
erson.  A  short  time  ago  he  was 
probably  more  familiar  to  the 
bulls  of  Wall  Street  than  to  the 
cows  of  Texas.  Col.  Emerson  is 
the  former  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager  of  Eversharp  Pen 
Co.  He  retired  back  to  his  (k)!- 
lins  County  farm  and  his  prize 
herd  of  cattle,  hobnobbed  with 
the  ranchers  who  brought  their 
cattle  to  McKinney’s  livestock 
auction,  they  told  him  their 
funny  anecdotes  and  it  all  ended 
up  in  “the  colonel’s  column." 

«  *  * 

“WEDNESDATA?"  —  The 
Jackson  (W.  Va.)  Herald  ce^^ 
brated  its  84th  year  of  service 
March  4  by  changing  its  pub¬ 
lication  day  from  Thursday  to 
Wednesday.  It  gave  the  reason 
as  wanting  to  make  24  hours 
additional  shopping  time  after 
the  paper  was  circulated  each 
week.  According  to  Publisher 
Sattis  Simmons,  Thursday  pub¬ 
lications  usually  mean  that  ad¬ 
vertising  can’t  be  seen  or  read 
until  Friday  by  a  great  per 
centage  of  subscribers  and  that 
they  can’t  shop  the  ads  until 
Saturday.  Wednesday  also 
means  a  better  production  cycle 
in  the  shop,  he  added. 


Solid  Background  Poking,  and  we  guard  against 

1  yic  •  ^  vyas  assigned  to  yjgjnj,  (juij  ^re  always  on 

Mr  Volk,  only  45  IS  a  con-  the  UP  bureau  in  London,”  he  ^^e  lookout  for  the  off-beat 
templative  man  of  medium  bmld.  said,  I  decided  I  wanted  to  gtgj~ » 

He  is  an  avid  newspaper  reader  stay  in  the  U.  S.  The  ‘glamour’  “work-up”  stories  by 

^ach  day  going  through  the  of  Europe  was  worn  pretty  thin  ^j^g  ,  staff 

New  York  Times  and  Wall  for  me  by  then.  I  came  back  to  ^^e  attention.  These  in- 

Street  Joumai  in  addition  to  the  Cleveland  and  took  a  look  at  ^  series  „„  shoplifting  in 

Cleveland  Papers.  the  suburban  newspaper  situa-  the  suburbs  by  well-to-do  wom- 


Cleveland  papers. 


Bom  and  reared  in  Cleveland,  tion  en,  a  series  on  mental  health 

he  was  graduated  from  O^o  Mr.  Volk  and  Milton  Fn^-  ^nd  stories  on  social  drinking 
State  Umversity  in  1935  with  a  lander,  a  former  member  of  the  alcoholism 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  jour-  Cleveland  News’  advertising  ,,  „  ."  , ,  , 

nalism.  staff,  pooled  their  know-how  and 


he  was  graduated  from  Ohio  Mr.  Volk  and  Milton  Fried- 


Mr.  Volk  writes  a  weekly  col- 


While  at  Ohio  State  he  served  funds  and  in  1946  founded  the  the  Hill,  on  such 


as  managing  editor  and  sports  Sun-Press  with  offices  in  Cleve 
editor  of  the  Lantern,  a  highly-  land  Heights,  one  of  Clev'eland’i 


varied  subjects  as  censorship, 


regarded  student  newspaper.  In  oldest  and  largest  suburbs. 


land  Heights,  one  of  Cleveland’s  delinquency,  the  smoking  habit 

oldest  and  largest  suburbs.  criticism  of 

_ _ _ j  Cleveland  s  dailies.  On  civic  is- 


his  senior  year  he  worked  as  Mr.  Volk  became  editor  and  ®  uaiiies.  un  civic 

reporter-photographer  for  the  publisher  and  Mr.  Friedlander  deems  important,  e 


Ohio  State  Journal  and  Colum-  took  on  duties  of  general  man-  states  his  papers  stand 
bus  Citizen  (recently  combined  ager.  P^^e  One  signed  edi- 

into  the  Columbus  Citizen-  “We  felt  that  the  suburbs 

Journal)  and  was  campus  cor-  were  a  tremendous  but  neglected  News  During  Strike 

respondent  for  the  Plain  Deal-  news  field,”  Mr.  Volk  pointed  . 

er.  out.  “We  were  certain  that  if  When  a  ^  strike  closed  Cleve- 

After  graduation  he  got  a  job  we  could  produce  a  weekly  that  land’s  dailies  three  years  ago, 
as  reporter  with  the  Cleveland  was  professionally  written  and  Volk  hired  four  additional 
News.  He  was  with  the  News  edited  and  keyed  to  the  suburbs,  {Continued  on  page  34) 
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BON  VOYAGE  —  Jesse  Culp, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
bertville  (Ala.)  Sand  Mountam 
Reporter,  will  lead  an  Alabama 
farm  delegation  on  a  21-<lay 
goodwill  farm  inspection  tour 
of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion.  The  group  will  depart  from 
New  York  July  4  as  part  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  “People 
to  People”  campaign. 

*  ♦  * 

NEW  ONE  —  With  Muse 
Davis  as  editor  and  publisher, 
the  Mathiston  Times,  Missis¬ 
sippi’s  newest  weekly,  has 
started  publication.  Mrs.  Leon 
Hester  is  assistant  editor.  The 
new  paper  will  be  printed  in 
Eupora,  Miss.,  by  Mrs.  Davis, 
who  also  publishes  the  Webster 
Progress. 

*  ♦  • 

ON  FILE— Ray  Martin,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Glen  Bnrnte 
(Md.)  Star,  has  filed  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  to  wo* 
gress  from  Maryland’s  Fifth 
(^longressional  District 
PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  I960 


LEADERS  IN  JOURNALISM 
CHOOSE 

LEADERS  IN  PRODUCTION 


'THAT’S  WHY  TWO  OF  AMERICA’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


NATURALLY  CHOSE  THE  NEW 


LINOTYPE  0/7/7 

COMET  oUU 


'The  new  Sun-Times  building  on  Chicago’s  bustling 
river  plaza  is  more  than  one  of  the  country’s  show- 
places  .  .  .  it’s  a  marvel  of  efficiency  where  both  the 
giant  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  will 
soon  be  produced,  in  multi  editions  and  under  the 
pressure  of  split-second  deadlines. 

Mechanical  operations  of  these  two  journalistic 
giants  are  being  combined  in  this  great  new  plant.  Ex¬ 
pansion  calls  for  the  installation  of  28  new  line  ma¬ 
chines  and  naturally  Comet  300’s  were  chosen.  Why? 
Because  the  Comet  300  is  the  proven  machine  for  fast, 
dependable  production  that  can  be  counted  on  to  get 
the  news  out  while  it’s  hottest. 


Four  Model  29  Linotype  Mixers,  three  Model  33 
and  two  Model  35  Rangemasters  have  also  been 
added  to  the  display  battery.  This  brings  the  Sun- 
Times  composing  room  complement  to: 


31  Comets 
9  Model  29  Mixers 
34  Model  3rs 
1  Model  32 


8  Model  33’s 
5  Model  35’s 

AND 

2  Model  36’s 


28  NEW  COMET  300's 

9  NEW  DISPLAY  LINOTYPES! 

for  a  total  of 
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Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


reporters,  switched  the  format 
of  the  Sun-Press  from  a  tabloid 
to  eight-column  size,  and  for  a 
month  subordinated  suburban 
news  to  world  news. 

This  was  the  time  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  sweeping  re- 
election,  the  Suez  crisis  and  the 
Polish  revolt.  The  Sun-Press, 
until  then  a  free  paper,  started 
an  optional  pay  plan — charging 
10  cents  per  weekly  copy.  The 
circulation  zoomed  as  news-hun¬ 
gry  Clevelanders  bought  every 
copy  of  the  paper  printed. 

After  the  strike  ended,  Mr. 
Volk  maintained  the  eight-col¬ 
umn  format  and  continued  the 
pay  plan.  Now  the  Sun-Press 
and  Sun-Messenger  have  more 
than  60  percent  paid  circulation. 
Mr.  Volk  is  aiming  at  100  per¬ 
cent,  by  offering  such  induce¬ 
ments  as  a  national  feature 
magazine,  Suburbia  Today,  with 
paid  subscriptions. 

In  1957  and  1959  the  Sun  pa¬ 
pers  received  awards  from  the 
Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of 
America  (AHNA)  for  editorial 
and  mechanical  excellence,  news 
content  and  public  service. 

Mr.  Volk  is  as  forceful  on  the 
rostrum  as  he  is  behind  the 
typewriter  and  is  in  demand  as 
a  speaker  at  civic  dinners  and 
forums.  He  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  is  cur¬ 
rent  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Weekly  Newspaper  Association 
and  head  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  AHNA. 

• 

Welfare  Records 
Open;  No  Names 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has 
signed  a  bill  which  clarifies  the 
right  of  newsmen  to  have  access 
to  public  welfare  records.  The 
concept  was  embodied  in  a  1953 
law  but  local  officials  in  two 
counties  interpreted  to  mean 
newspaper  reporters  could  not 
inspect  the  records. 

Now  a  reporter  must  give 
written  assurance  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  relief 
applicants  and  recipients  will 
not  be  made  public.  The  only 
exception  is  whether  an  appli¬ 
cant  or  recipient  has  been 
charged  with  a  fraud  or  other 
crime  connected  with  public  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Governor  said  the  new 
law  might  “serve  the  useful  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  a  better  citi¬ 
zen  understanding  of  our  public 
welfare  program  by  the  dissem- 
mination  of  information  taken 
firsthand  from  original  and  re¬ 
liable  sources.” 


Merge  Weeklies 

Stanford,  Ky. 

Richard  Ferguson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Stanford  In¬ 
terior  Journal  and  the  Lincoln 
County  News,  has  consolidated 
the  two  weekly  papers. 

He  bought  the  Journal  in  1954 
and  the  News  last  year.  Under 
the  new  arrangement,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  will  be  published  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 


SiNTON,  Tex. 

Donald  B.  Bryant,  editor  and 
general  manager,  Rosenberg 
Herald-Coaster,  has  bought  the 
Sinton  Enterprise  from  Mrs. 
Faye  Brown. 

Her  husband,  Johnnie  Brown, 
established  the  paper  in  1950 
while  employed  by  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times  and  they 
published  it  until  his  death  on 
Feb.  11. 

*  *  « 

Eunice,  N.  M. 

Blaine  J.  Hunn,  former  editor 
of  the  Bridgewater  (S.  D.) 
Tribune,  had  purchased  the 
Eunice  Star.  Glenn  Findley  will 
remain  on  his  editorial  staff. 

*  *  * 

Nyssa,  Ore. 

Ted  M.  Brammer  and  Mrs. 
Brammer  have  purchased  the 
partnership  interest  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gale  Brammer  in  the 
Gate  City  Journal  here.  The 
younger  Brammer  plans  to  leave 
Nyssa  to  return  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  to  complete 
work  for  a  journalism  degree. 

*  «  * 

Louisville,  Colo. 

Harrj'  Bodine,  formerly  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Ontario 
(Ore.)  Argus-Observer,  and 
more  recently  city  editor  of 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review, 
has  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Louisville  Times. 

Outdoors  Tabloid 
Catches  On  Quickly 

Toronto 

Outdoors,  a  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail  8-page  tabloid  devoted  to 
hunting,  fishing,  boating  and 
dogs,  was  in  great  demand  at 
the  Sportsmen’s  Show  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition. 

The  tabloid,  produced  by  Out¬ 
doors’  editor  Bob  Turnbull  and 
feature  writers  Eldon  Stone- 
house,  Alan  Dawson  and  Harry 
Bruce,  contained  a  list  of  a 
thousand  or  more  angling  spots 
in  Ontario. 

The  tabloid  proved  so  popular 
in  its  initial  appearance  that  a 
reprint  of  20,000  was  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  It  was 
supplied  on  request  to  Sports¬ 
men’s  Shows  throughout  Ontario 
and  to  hunting,  fishing  and  rec¬ 
reation  clubs. 


Obituary 

‘Doc’  Rogerg  Dieg 

Oakland,  Calif. 

E.  A.  (Doc.)  Rogers,  87,  a 
newspaper  photographer  since 
1903  and  with  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  for  half  a  century,  died 
April  23.  His  death  closed  a 
camera  career  which  had  in¬ 
cluded  the  San  Francisco  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire.  Just  one  year 
ago  his  wife,  Nancy  Barr  Ma- 
vity  Rogers,  author,  and  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  died. 


Peter  Dolan  Dieg 

Peter  A.  Dolan,  64,  a  former 
news  editor  of  the  defunct  New 
York  Swn,  died  April  14  in  New 
York. 

Since  1950  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  relations  work. 

• 

John  Feeney,  57,  police  re¬ 
porter,  New  York  Mirror;  April 
11. 

*  *  * 

Max  Erdwurm,  60,  automo¬ 
tive  advertising  manager.  New 
York  Times;  April  9. 

*  *  * 

Anna  Logan  Hopper,  former 
music  and  literary  critic,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal; 
April  6. 

«  *  * 


Thomag  F.  Nycnm 
Texag  Publigher 


9 


Thomas  F.  Nycum,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Irving  HenU 
from  1946  to  19.56,  died  here  on 
April  25. 

Mr.  Nycum  operated  the  Her¬ 
ald  as  a  weekly  together  wift 
his  father-in-law,  the  late  J.  s. 
Hair,  after  the  latter  bouriit 
it  in  1932.  Mr.  Nycum  purchawd 
the  paper  in  1946  and  made  it 
into  a  daily  for  a  short  time 
before  selling  it  in  1956. 


James  R.  George,  51,  column¬ 
ist  and  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  April 
24. 


Ronald  G.  Van  Tine,  48,  for¬ 
merly  with  UP,  the  Philadelpl^ 
(Pa.)  Bulletm,  Philadelphit 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  and  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  and  more 
recently  in  public  relations; 
April  24. 

*  *  * 


James  E.  Darst  Sr.,  69,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Republic,  Post- Dispatch,  th* 
Star  and  Globe-Democrat,  and 
more  recently  in  public  rela¬ 
tions;  April  25. 

*  *  * 


Albert  Viriglio,  84,  for  40 
years  with  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  L’ltalia;  April  22. 

*  *  « 


Thomas  Shaffer,  71,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  columnist  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
since  1934;  April  7. 

*  *  « 

Harold  Van  Wart,  63,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Progress  Publishing 
Company,  Caldwell,  N.  J., 
printers  of  yearbooks  and  news¬ 
papers;  April  21. 

*  * 

Harris  Leon  Sblig,  79,  former 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  Jewish  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal  and  co-editor  of  the  Jewish 
Americaner;  April  16. 


McMullen  Leaveg 
Egtate  of  $269,892 

Milwaukee 

An  estate  of  $269,892  was  left 
by  Joseph  E.  McMullen,  a  vice- 
president  and  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal  Company, 
according  to  an  inventory  filed 
in  court. 

Bulk  of  the  estate  was  4,125 
units  of  stock  of  the  Journal 
Company  valued  at  $175,683.  Mr. 
McMullen  also  had  $63,146  in 
insurance  and  $16,500  in  gov¬ 
ernment  savings  bonds. 

The  estate  was  left  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  a  daughter. 


Helen  Joy  Lang,  66,  former¬ 
ly  women’s  feature  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Transcript;  society 
editor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Evening 
Item;  treasurer  and  assistant 
editor,  Watertown  (Mass.)  Sun; 
and  more  recently  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  the  Boston 
Department  of  Public  Works; 
April  24. 

*  *  « 

James  R.  Miller,  85,  former 
business  manager,  Colondo 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph;  April  14. 

*  *  * 

Ollie  Austin  Cummins,  91, 
co-founder  of  the  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Tribune  in  1907,  and 
more  recently  in  advertising  and 
publishing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
April  21. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  A.  McKblvie,  70,  for¬ 
merly  a  rejKirter  and  feature 
writer  with  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Prot'ince,  and  managing 
^itor  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.) 
Colonist;  April  18. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  B.  Hawthorne,  8i, 
formerly  a  correspondent  for 

AP;  April  28. 

♦  ♦  * 

J.  Dean  Hailiday,  70,  Kin? 
Features  “Garden  Crafts”  tol- 
umnist;  April  15. 
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Of  course,  we’re  pleased  about 

winning  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 

award  for  outstanding  research.  But  the  award 

carries  with  it  a  special  significance  for  advertisers,  too. 

It  means  that  if  you  market  in  Michigan,  you  are  the  real  winner! 

Here’s  why: 

The  50-page  “Newspaper  Home  Coverage  Study  of  the  Pontiac, 
Michigan  .^rea’’*  gives  you  a  head-start  in  this  key  market  by  arming 
you  with  facts  about  Pontiac’s  remarkable  growth,  its  market 
potential,  and  its  buying  power. 

It  also  gives  you  first-hand  facts  about  the  area’s  first-place 
home  new.spaper,  THE  PONTIAC  PRESS. 

For  example,  in  Pontiac  Township,  the  PRESS  reaches  three  times  as 
many  households  as  the  leading  Detroit  paper;  it’s  the  only  paper  in 
61%  of  Pontiac  households;  and  it’s  98%  home-delivered  in  this 
community  of  283,000  where  76%  of  the  homes  take  the  PRESS  daily. 

Want  more  facts  that  will  help  you  win  more  sales  in  Michigan? 

Write  direct,  or  call  our  Representative  in  your  area  for  your 
free  copy  of  this  award-winning  survey. 

‘Conducted  for  THE  PONTIAC  PRESS  by  Benson  and  Benson,  Inc., 
in  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 


NfWSfAffR 
HOMi  COVfRAOi 
STUDY  OF 
THf  PONTIAC 


MICHiGAI 


THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 


Pontiac,  Michi|;an — (Mrculation  60,439 — Publisher’s  Statement,  .March  1%0. 

Represented  by 

Scolaro,  Meeker  and  Scott,  Doyle  &  Hawley, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  Los  Angeles  &  San  Francisco 


always  FIRST  with  the 
MOST  of  the  BEST  in  adver¬ 
tising  art,  copy  and  ideas. 


80  MADISON  AVE 
NEW  YORK  16,  N  Y 


School  Staff 
Gives  Town 
A  Newspaper 


Mayor  Rivalg 
SpUt  Office; 
Editor’s  Idea 


THf  •  £MPOJUA-  GAZETTE 


Trent,  S.  Dak. 

Town  board  meetings,  fire  de¬ 
partment  activities  and  service 
organizations  are  just  a  few  of 
the  weekly  coverage  assignments 
for  members  of  the  Trent  high 
school  news  staff  in  producing 
a  community-type  newspaper. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  if 
a  high  school  news  staff  could 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  a  town  newspaper, 
the  Trentland  Arrow  staff  em¬ 
barked  on  a  new  venture  last 
fall — to  publish  a  community 
weekly  as  a  school  project. 

Every  Friday  an  eight-page 
duplicated  newspaper  has  come 
off  the  “press”  at  the  school. 
Heralding  itself  as  providing 
“All-American  News  for  All 
Trentland,”  the  publication  is  a 
self-supporting  enterprise  and 
boasts  of  probably  the  largest 
staff  of  any  other  community 
weekly.  Thirty-two  upper  class- 
men,  with  Roger  Christensen,  a 
junior,  as  editor,  alternate  in 
staffs  of  six  to  eight  to  produce 
the  newspaper — an  attempt  at 
combining  scholastic  journalism 
and  community  editing. 

With  an  editorial  policy 
geared  to  a  small  community 
publication  and  an  advertising 
principle  boosting  the  area’s 
businesses  and  services,  the 
Trentland  Arrow,  although  pro¬ 
duced  by  beginning  journalists, 
has  only  slight  overtones  of  a 
high  school  publication. 

A  number  of  changes  were 
necessary  when  the  staff  decided 
to  turn  from  a  monthly  high 
school  publication  to  a  weekly 


Elkhart,  hi 

When  this  city  found  itHlf  in 
the  midst  of  a  bitter  pnUti^i 


fight  as  a  result  of  a  “hone  net” 
finish  between  the  two  emdi. 
dates,  each  claiming  office  u 
mayor,  the  Elkhart  Truth  n. 
solved  the  dilemma  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  each  serve  two  yetn 
under  a  split  term. 

The  solution  was  proposed  by 
John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  editor  and  pnb- 
Usher  of  the  Truth.  The  solutioii 
has  no  legal  status,  but  appar¬ 
ently  has  considerable  merit  in 
the  field  of  gentlemen’s  agiw- 
ment. 

Last  Fall,  Frank  J.  Pannater, 
Richard  E 


Republican,  and 
Corns,  Democrat,  survived  tough 
primary  election  opposition. 
When  ballots  in  the  November 
general  election  were  counted, 
Mr.  Corns  was  certified  the  win¬ 
ner  by  19  votes.  Mr.  Pannater 
initiated  a  recount,  and  after 
much  bitter  wrangling  between 
highly  partisan  representathres 
on  the  recount  board,  Mr.  Par- 
mater  was  declared  the  winner 
by  10  votes. 

After  considerable  study  of 
the  Dille  plan,  the  two  principals 
annoimced  they  would  commit 
themselves  to  the  office-splittin)! 
arrangement.  City  work  is  going 
ahead  in  good  shape  and  the  two 
men 


BEST-LOOKING  newspaper  in  the  30th  annual  Newspaper  Typographical 
Contest  is  the  Emporia  (Kas.)  Gaxette,  the  under- 1 0,000  circulation 
daily  made  famous  by  the  late  William  Allen  White  and  now  published 
by  his  son,  W.  L  White.  Shown  above  is  the  front  page  of  March  14 
selected  by  the  judges  as  meriting  the  Ayer  Cup  in  competition  against 
858  newspapers.  In  1957  the  Gazette  won  an  honorable  mention  in  its 
class. 


are  working  well  together 
in  the  interest  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Parmater  is  mayor  at  the 
present  time,  with  Mr.  Conu 
ser\’ing  as  controller. 


community  paper.  Additional  the  commimity.  Although  editor- 
equipment,  an  increased  staff  ials  are  written  by  various  key 
and  more  time  alloted  to  the  staff  members,  they  represent 
activity  in  the  school  program  the  policy  of  the  publication, 
were  among  the  changres.  • 

The  community  had  been  with-  Missoulian-Sentinel 
out  a  newspaper  of  its  own  mr 
since  1925.  Names  Exec  Editor 

Varying  page  layouts  and  con-  Missoula,  Mont, 

tents  from  week  to  week  give  the  Edward  A.  Coyle  has  been 
paper  an  unusual  degree  of  named  executive  editor  of  the 
readership.  The  staff  strives  to  Missoula  Missoulian-Sentinel. 
strike  an  even  balance  with  its  He  fills  a  new  position  created 


King  to  ^Suburbia^ 

CmcAOo 

Ford  King  has  been  appointed 


and  school  news.  ization  of  the  news  staff. 

A  series  of  articles  interpret-  Mr.  Coyle  spent  some  18  years 
ing  the  school  program  has  as  general  reporter,  sports 
proved  popular  with  the  com-  writer,  state  editor  and  tele- 
munity.  graph  and  news  editor  of  the 

Special  attention  has  been  Butte  Montana  Standard. 
focused  on  the  editorial  pages.  • 

Policy  states  that  the  editorial  ^  Cathcart 
page  IS  not  a  place  for  ainng 

complaints  or  offering  criticism.  Advertising  executives  of  This 
A  short,  snappy  editorial  is  Week  Magazine’s  42  distribut- 
carried  each  week  on  such  topics  ing  newspapers  presented  an 
as  keeping  business  activity  in  Austin-Healy  “Sprite”  to  Tom 
the  community,  interpreting  the  Cathcart  on  April  26,  in  recog- 
functions  and  achievements  of  nition  of  his  years  of  service 
town  organizations  or  encour-  as  executive  vicepresident.  Mr. 
aging  citizens  to  avail  them-  Cathcart  retired  Jan.  1  to  serve  more  than  ?47t 
selves  of  the  services  offered  in  as  consultant  to  the  magazine,  bat  polio. 
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Salute  Sports  Ed 

AUSANY,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Young,  sports  editor 


MLOTHtR 


Money  saved  on  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt- 
Paved  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  can 
be  used  to  improve  the  road  past  your  farm. 


The  blunt  fact  is  that  new  DEEP  STRENGTH 
Asphalt- Paved  Highways  save  up  to  10%,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  50%  or  more  in  pavement  costs. 

Maintenance  costs  are  no  greater — often  less.  And 
the  tax  dollars  saved  building  Interstate  and  Primary 
roads  with  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement 
can  be  put  to  good  use  improving  and  building  local 
and  farm-to-market  roads. 

To  learn  all  the  facts  send  for  the  new  booklet, 
^pply  the  Big  "’Brake"  on  Road  Taxes.  It’s  free  to 
farmers. 

DEEP  STRENGTH  is  the  term  for  modern  Asphalt 


Base  Superhighway  Construction  that  provides  dura¬ 
bility  and  strength  never  before  realized  in  highway 
design.  Here’s  smoother-riding  for  generations,  under 
all  traffic  weights  to  come. 


THE  ASPHALT 
INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building 
College  Park,  Maryland 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoolhness...ASPHALT-paved  Interstate  Highways 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP^'iiiiiii^^ 


By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 


Politics  Tabloid 
Grows  to  40  Pages 


Columnist  Gains 
Books  from  Abroad 


The  Greeks  Had  a  Word 


There  seems  to  have  been  a  revival  lately  of  the  old 
fuss  over  the  use  of  protagonist.  The  natural  thing  to 
assume  is  that  protagonist  is  the  opposite  of  antagonist, 
and  that  since  antagonist  means  fighter  against,  pro¬ 
tagonist  means  fighter  for. 

But  such  an  assumption  is  enough  to  make  purists, 
especially  those  who  know  Greek,  writhe.  It  happens, 
I  am  informed  by  a  reliable  Greek,  that  agonistes,  the 
root  of  both  words,  has  two  meanings.  One  is  fighter 
and  the  other  is  actor.  Antagonist  (fighter  against)  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  first  sense,  plus  anti,  and  protagonist 
( leading  actor)  from  the  other  sense.  Pro  here  does  not 
mean  favoring,  but  rather  comes  from  protos,  meaning 
first. 

Chances  are,  however,  that  even  when  protagonist  is 
used  in  its  correct  sen.se  of  leading  actor,  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  sense  of  fighter  for,  so  prevalent  has  the 
misuse  become.  Lost  and  losing  causes  are  the  sad  lot 
of  the  purist.  The  lostest  causes  of  all  may  be  those 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  a  language  that  has  become 
the  property  of  a  handful  of  pale  classicists,  and  that 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  mark  of  an  educated  man. 


Prototype,  from  one  of  the  .same  roots,  means  the 
original  or  model  after  which  something  is  copied;  an 
experimental  model  of  an  airplane  may  be  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  production  model.  It  does  not  mean  merely 
predecessor,  instance,  sample,  or  example.  “Miss  Smith, 
who  is  in  charge  of  a  program  marking  National  Secre¬ 
taries  Week,  is  a  prototype  of  the  businesswoman  being 
honored.”  The  writer  of  this  strained  for  a  word  he  did 
not  understand;  he  might  better  have  said  that  Miss 
Smith  exemplified  the  businesswoman. 


Mispronounciation  of  helicopter  as  heeliocopter  may 
prompt  a  written  error,  heliocopter.  Helio  is  the  prefix 
used  to  indicate  some  connection  with  the  sun,  as  in 
heliograph,  a  device  that  transmits  messages  by  using 
the  sun’s  rays,  and  heliotrope,  a  flower  that  turns  to¬ 
ward  the  sun.  It  all  goes  back  to  Helios,  a  Greek  name 
for  the  sun  god.  But  helicopter  (correctly  pronounced 
hell — you  should  pardon  the  expression — icopter)  comes 
from  helix,  meaning  spiral,  and  pteron,  meaning  wing. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  Larry  McCabe  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American  and  Republican  offers  to 
a  waiting  world  a  new  colloquialism,  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion,  for  helicopter. 

It’s  swing%ving.  Mr.  McCabe  acknowledges  that  several 
other  candidates  are  fairly  well  established:  eggbeater, 
whirlybird,  chopper,  and  ’copter.  But  he  objects  that  a 
helicopter  does  not  beat  eggs,  nor  is  it  a  bird.  Chopper 
he  describes  as  having  excellent  connotation,  but  as  being 
lacking  somehow.  Mr.  McCabe  refrained  from  the  ob¬ 
vious  quibble  that  a  helicopter  does  not  chop,  either. 
And  he  sees  no  real  future  for  ’copter,  which  suggests 
the  snarl  of  the  headline-writer  at  bay. 

So  he  suggests  swingwing,  as  making  an  easy  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  conventional,  or  fixed-wing,  type  of  air¬ 
craft.  “Leave  us  press  every  effort,”  he  says,  “in  a 
campaign  to  swing  swingwing.  Well,  I’ve  done  my  bit. 
Take  it  away,  world.” 


Houston 

Houston  Post  readers  were 
presented  a  preview  of  facts 
on  the  candidates,  their  back¬ 
grounds  and  their  positions  on 
major  issues  in  the  local,  state 
and  national  races  in  a  40-page 
tab,  titled  “Politics-1960,”  pub¬ 
lished  Saturday,  April  16.  It 
carried  no  advertising,  except 
for  the  center  double  truck, 
which  was  an  ad  promoting  po¬ 
litical  news  coverage  by  the 
Houston  Post  and  KPRC-TV 
and  KPRC  Radio,  both  owned 
by  the  Houston  Post  Company. 

The  Post  published  its  first 
political  section  in  1952  and  has 
since  published  a  section  each 
major  voting  year.  This  year’s 
“Politics-1960”  is  the  largest 
ever  published  by  the  Post.  In 
addition  to  the  candidates’  back¬ 
grounds  and  their  positions,  this 
year’s  section  featured  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  political  events  for  1960, 
a  do  it  yourself  score  card  for 
readers  to  score  candidates  on 
essential  considerations  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  decisions,  and  a  listing 
of  the  county  polling  places. 


Turning  from  Greek  to  Latin,  via  (L.,  way,  road) 
means  by  way  of.  It  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  jour¬ 
nalese  artist,  who  uses  it  to  inflate  by  and  in  other  dis¬ 
tasteful  ways.  The  proper  use  is  illustrated  by  “We 
traveled  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  via  New  Or¬ 
leans.”  Via  train  would  be  better  by  train.  Basketball 
writers  like  to  tell  of  scores  being  made  ’‘via  the  free- 
throw  route”  when  they  mean  “by  ffree-throws.”  Mayhem 
is  often  reported  as  being  committed  “via  the  knife 
route”  instead  of  “with  a  knife.” 


HougroM,  To. 

aome  months  ago,  v.tk^ 
Broch,  foreign  affairs  anaiyn 
of  the  Houston  Post,  suggoill 
in  his  column  that  foreign  diife. 
mats  in  the  U.  S.  mi^  http 
channel  some  of  their  nati^i 
funds  into  gifts  of  books  to  tki 
Houston  Public  Library. 

Such  a  gesture,  he  said,  cosU 
be  financed  by  some  of  the  fasdi 
now  being  spent  on  govai> 
mental  press  releases,  all  di. 
signed  to  influence  the 
can  people. 

He  was  surprised  when  Fi^ 
Consul  General  Jacques  Fooe^ 
called  him  one  day  with  Hi 
news  that  he  had  received  511 
lK)oks,  worth  about  $3,000,  fnH 
his  government  as  a  gift  to  th 
Houston  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Broch,  a  correspondMl 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  h 
World  War  II,  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  the  foreign  affairs  cohoa 
for  the  Houston  Post  for  nw 
than  two  years.  The  Post  hv 
sent  him  on  assignments  to  Ea 
rope,  Israel,  Japan,  Fnrmoiu 
Algeria,  South  and  CentM 
.America.  I 


Atkinson  Fund 
Spreafls  $6  Million 


Toronto 

In  the  10  years  that  the  Atkin¬ 
son  Charitable  Foundation  has 
been  in  existence  it  has  author¬ 
ized  523  grants  totalling  almost 
$6,000,000,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  published  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  was  established  by  the 
late  J.  E.  Atkinson,  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  Star 
Weekly. 

The  1959  report  showed  cap¬ 
ital  of  $14,221,801,  receipts  of 
$690,853  in  the  year,  expenses 
of  $29,580  and  grants  paid 
during  the  year  of  $626,062. 
Grants  were  made  to  support  the 
activities  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  finance  a  variety  of 
health  measures  and  to  assist 
development  of  social  welfare 
projects. 


Maryland  Awards 
For  Better  Papers 


Conde  Nast  Has 
Sharp  Improvement 
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First  -  quarter  business  of 
Conde  Nast  Publications  im¬ 
proved  considerably,  stockhold¬ 
ers  were  told  this  week.  Net  in¬ 
come  advanced  to  $843,090,  as 
compared  with  $314,463  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958, 
and  net  sales  amounted  to  $14,- 
095,053,  as  against  $8,889,408. 

The  company  president,  1.  S. 
V.  Patcevitch,  said  improvement 
was  due  principally  to  more  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  Street  &  Smith  publications. 
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CoLLBGE  Park,  Md.  j 
The  Baltimore  Evening  Sm 
was  awarded  first  place  for  gen-  j 
eral  excellence  in  the  1959  Better ; 
Newspaper  Contest  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Press  Association.  | 
Weeklies  winning  the  general  | 
excellence  citations  were  the  * 
Montgomery  County  Smtiael ; 
and  Denton  County  Record.  | 
Cited  for  community  servica  | 
were  the  Hagerstown  Momtay 
Herald,  Suburban  Record  and 
Denton  County  Record. 

Other  first  place  awards:  Edi¬ 
torial  —  Baltimore  News-Pod; 
news  picture — Baltimore  Nem- 
Post  (Harold  S.  Spirer),  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Sentirul  (Hnidi 
M.  Gillespie),  and  Hartfori 
Democrat  (Robert  L.  Rowe); 
typography  —  Baltimore  Ntvs 
Post ;  Catholic  Review  and  Pen- 
ton  County  Record. 
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Press  Wireless 
Doubles  Capacity 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.  has  cwn- 
pleted  the  move  of  ite  trans¬ 
oceanic  receiving  station  fwm 
Baldwin  to  Northville  on 
Island,  which  more  than  dou^ 
its  capacity.  William  J- 
Cambridge,  president  of  the  cwn- 
pany,  said  a  microwave  sy^ 
in  duplicate  now  links  the  ^ 
York  office  with  both  the  Norw 
ville  station  and  the  transnus- 
sion  plant  at  Certereach.  | 

P  U  B  L I S  H  E  R  for  May  7, 


D.  Summers,  (left)  photo  department  manager,  and  G.  Schmidt,  Scan-A-Graver  operator,  check 
o  Fairchild  engraving  for  reproduction  quality  and  maximum  use  of  engraving  material  area. 
Mr.  Summers  is  president  of  the  N.  J.  Press  Photographers  Association. 


Mr.  Fishier— past  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association — is  also  a  consultant  on  appraisal  and 
purchase  of  newspoper  properties. 


‘‘We've  produced  over  90,000  engravings  on  our 

two  Scan-A-Gravers  since  1955!"  Says  Bennett  H.  Fishier,  Editor 

and  Publisher  of  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  NEWSpapers  and  pioneer  Scan-A-Graver  user. 


In  the  plant  of  the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  NEWSpapers,  two 
Scan-A-Gravers  were  installed  in  September,  1955.  These 
machines  replaced  Scan-A-Gravers  which  were  originally 
installed  in  March  and  October  1949.  This  replacement  was 
made  at  no  cost  to  the  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers  under  the 
Fairchild  lease. 

From  that  day  in  1955  to  December  31,  1959,  these  two 
machines  have  logged  a  total  of  over  11,000  operating  hours 
without  breakdown,  and  have  produced  over  90,000  engrav¬ 
ings,  according  to  records  carefully  kept  by  the  Ridgewood 
NEWSpapers.  That’s  proof  of  reliability! 

“Our  170  employees  produce  six  weeklies  in  our  Ridge¬ 
wood  plant,”  explains  Mr.  Fishier,  “the  Ridgewood  Sunday 
News,  Ridgewood  Herald-News,  Teaneck  Sunday  Sun,  Para- 
mus  Sunday  Post,  Ridgefield  Park  Sun-Bulletin,  and  National 
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Division  of  Fairchild  Comoro  and  Insfrvmont  Corp. 


Dhlrict  OtRcM;  Eatichottor,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Oa.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Lot  Angolo*,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Speed  Sport  News.  Our  two  Ridgewood  papers  alone  use 
well  over  300  Fairchild  engravings  per  week  for  features, 
ads  and  news.  That’s  one  reason.  I’m  sure,  for  the  many 
awards  we’ve  received  for  excellence.” 

Leonard  Wisse,  the  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers’  advertising 
sales  manager,  says  that  the  lower  engraving  cost  they  offer 
their  local  advertisers  —  through  imaginative  use  of  their 
Scan-A-Gravers— means  an  extra  15%  in  ad  linage.  Moreover, 
the  in-shop  availabiUty  of  the  machines  and  their  fast 
engraving  speed  often  makes  the  difference  in  last-minute 
ad  sales  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Find  out  how  the  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer®  can 
help  boost  yotir  newspaper’s  reader  interest  and  ad  revenue. 
Write  for  illustrated  16-page  booklet  “Pictures  Like  These.” 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept  FGE18 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Pictures  Like  These.’* 


Keep  Readers  "Married '  to  Your 


Just  named  panel  cartoonist  of  the 


If  yoirre  all  tensed  up  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  huilding  reader-interest,  relax 
with  the  editors  of  159  daily  and  120 
Sun<lay  papers  wlio’ve  learned  to  grin 
and  rely  on  Lichty.  The  eonsistent 
high  level  of  his  “Grin  and  Bear  It” 
helps  to  keep  reader-interest  in  their 
newspapers  high  and  growing.  It  can 
do  the  same  for  vou. 


"For  pete's  sake,  Martha!  .  .  .  will  you  please  relax?  .  . 


Your  reailers  will  guffaw  at  themselves 
and  their  friends  in  “Grin  an«l  Bear  It.” 
Liehty’s  devastating  satire  mirrors  the 
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''Grin  and  Bear  It"  makes  readers  laugh  I 
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Texas  City,  Tex.,  Sun 

Timmins,  Ont.,  Daily  Press 

Toledo,  O.,  Blade 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Telegram 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Times-Advertiser 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  Citizen 

Tyler,  Tex.,  Courier-Times-Telegraph 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Sun 

Waco,  Tex.,  Tribune-Herald 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Post  &  Times  Herald 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Republican 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle 

Winnipeg,  Ont.,  Free  Press 


per  with 

nal  Cartoonists  Society. 

L  in  and  spt  t'ds  straight 
L.  in  everyday  situations. 

^,ther  dimension  to  “Grin 
Ithst  endears  Lirhty  to  etli- 
^.rweek.  he  hits  the  news 
vith  topical  humor  that 
itorial  cartoonists.  “(Jrin 
it  eminently  suited  for 

hnmor  belongs  in  your 
jiirf  or  phone  eolleet  for 
territoiy-. 


George  Lichty 


George  Lichty,  unlike  his  gar¬ 
rulous  Senator  Snort,  talks  very 
little  about  himself  or  anything 
else.  When  pressed,  he  once  wrote 
a  biography  of  147  words.  For 
years,  he's  worked  in  a  cubbyhole 
office  at  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle.  W  hen  not  beating  deadlines 
there,  he  Ireats  the  bass  drum  in 
the  Guckenheimer  Sour  Kraut 
Band,  looking  somewhat  like  one 
of  his  own  characters.  It  plays. 
Lichty  happily  claims,  the  world’s 
worst  music. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Chas  Wendel,  of  Fairchild’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  news  staff,  will  join 
a  U.  S.  Defense  Dept,  trip  for 
news  men  to  Thule,  Greenland, 
May  9-13.  While  there  he  will  pre¬ 
pare  on-site  stories  for  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  on  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  System. 


Frank  Engle,  marine  and  aviation 
editor  of  Fairchild  News  Service, 
spent  last  week  on  a  press  tour 
with  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
followed  by  attendance  at  the 
Aviation  Writers  cx>nvention  in 
Los  Angeles. 


FOOT\^EAR  NEWS  will  he  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  Ohio  Shoe  Travel¬ 
ers  Show  in  Columbus.  May 
8-10,  by  editor  William  Pyle.  Mr. 
Pyle  will  then  go  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  will  be  joined  by  FOOT- 
W'E.AR  NEW.S  staffer  John  Ameer, 
for  the  North  American  Factory 
Management  Conference  and  Shoe 
Machinery  Show  at  the  Nether- 
land  Hilton  Hotel.  During  the 
following  two  weeks  Mr.  Pyle 
will  tour  Ohio,  Indiana  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  visiting  shoe 
retailers  and  manufacturers. 


New  correspondent  covering  the 
Middletown,  0.,  area  for  Fair- 
child  News  Service  is  Carl 
Thomas,  who  is  also  a  reporter 
on  the  Middletown  Journal.  Neil 
E.  Gallagher,  a  reporter  for  the 
Home  News  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  has  been  added  to  the  Fair- 
child  list  of  news  representatives 
to  report  from  New  Brunswick. 


Isabel  Van  Nostrand  Norton  has 
joined  the  Boston  news  bureau  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  news  coverage  for  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS.  Mrs.  Norton 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  “Hot 
Items”  column  in  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY. 


personal 


Religion  Writing 
Award  to  Runge 


A.  E.  P.  Wall 


Paper  in  Hawaii 
Creates  ME  Post 


Honolulu 
.4ppointment  of  A.  E.  P.  Wall 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Hilo 
Tribune-Herald  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Far¬ 
rington,  president. 

Mr.  Wall  fills  a  new  position. 
Harry  M.  Blickhahn  remains  as 
editor  and  will  give  his  full  at¬ 
tention  to  the  editorial  page. 

Lester  Carpenter  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  business  manager. 

Mr.  Wall  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Marcella  Petrine  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  came  to  Honolulu  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1956  from  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  he  had  been  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Telegram. 
He  joined  the  Star-Bulletin  as 
a  copy  reader. 


Denver 

The  James  O.  Supple  Award 
for  reporting  of  religion  was 
given  this  week  to  David  A. 
Runge,  religion  news  writer  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Reli¬ 
gious  News  Writers  Association. 

Richard  Philbrick,  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association  to  succeed 
Richard  Wager,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

In  an  address,  Milburn  P. 
Akers,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  declared  that  the 
religion  of  a  presidential  aspir¬ 
ant  is  “a  proper  subject  for 
proper  discussion”  in  the  press. 

He  said  newspapers  should 
bring  out  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  “religion  a  man  car¬ 
ries  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
soul,”  and  the  “frequently  se¬ 
cularly-manifested  activities”  of 
his  church  organization. 


Connor  Joxe.s — to  news  stall 
Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times-Stvt 
from  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Eu- 
ning  Telegram. 


Burritt  Sawyer,  desk  assist¬ 
ant,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  BuUt- 
tin — retired. 


John  Sherwood,  editor 
Arbutus  (Md.)  Times— ^  city 
desk,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evenmj 
Sun.  Robert  H.  Johansen— to 
Sun  copydesk. 


Paul  Rixon,  editor,  St.  Albani 
(Vt.)  Messenger  —  resigned  to 
join  campaign  staff  of  State 
Representative  Robert  T.  Gan¬ 
nett. 


Brown  Heads  IPI 
American  Group 


Charles  Page,  editor,  Gunni¬ 
son  County  (Colo.)  Globe  —  to 
secretary-manager  of  the  Gun¬ 
nison  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Succeeded  by  Fred  Budy. 


HARVinr  Dodd  —  from  re¬ 
porter  to  state  editor.  White 
River  Junction  (Vt.)  Valley 
News.  John  Sausville  —  to 
city  desk. 


Gus  Utter  and  James  Fer¬ 
gus,  formerly  city  desk,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News  —  to  city 
desk,  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News- 
Herald. 


Tom  Rbdtnolds,  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News  —  to 
general  assignment,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 


Sevellon  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  American  Committee  of 
the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  at  a  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week. 

He  succeeds  Paul  Block  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
who  had  been  chairman  since 
1958. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
was  elected  vice  chairman  of 
the  American  committee.  Philip 
N.  Wagner,  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary.  Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr, 
publisher  of  the  Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 


Andy  Adams,  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes  —  to  Tokyo  Japan 
Times  and  Kyodo  News  Service. 


George  Harris  —  to  chief  of 
Time  Inc.’s  San  Francisco  news 
bureau. 


James  Hornick,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  and  feature  writer,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  —  to 
city  desk,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star. 


Ken  Berg,  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  —  new  president  of  the 
Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  As¬ 
sociation,  succeeding  Max  Van 
Derveer,  Marshalltown  Times- 
Republican. 


Vincent  Crowdus  —  from 
night  city  editor  to  assistant 
city  editor,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal.  Philip  Har- 
sham  —  from  city  desk  and 
weekend  city  editor  to  night 
city  editor. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Publishers  of 


John  Henry  Landers,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram  the  past  15 
years  —  retired  April  30.  He 
was  given  a  diamond-studded 
service  pin. 


John  H.  Gordy,  city  desk 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  — 
to  public  relations  staff,  Scott 
Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 


Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News.  Books. 
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Mary  Metzger  —  to  editor  of 
woman’s  page  and  general  as¬ 
signment,  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.) 
Dispatch. 


Ann  Marie  Somers,  woman’s 
editor,  Reidsville  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Review — to  news  staff  Ormond 
BeOfCh  (Fla.)  Tribune.  Cathb- 
RiNE  Shelton — moves  up  from 
Daily  Review  assistant  woman’s 
editor. 


.ViMwh# 
began  work  at  the  Roew^ 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chrciw 
38  years  ago  as  an  offiea 
been  appointed  managing  tdi™ 
of  the  Gannett  newspapw.  He  w** 
assistant  managing  editor 
1949. 
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TABLE  NUMBER? — E.  2L  Dimitman,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  examines  a  seating  chart  to  find  out  where 
he's  been  placed  at  ANPA  affair. 


Douglas  Scurr — to  business 
editor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
ad  Mail.  Donald  Nicol,  Weekly 
Globe  and  Mail — succeeds  Mr. 
Scurr  on  Globe  and  Mail  Over¬ 
seas  Edition. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Dobson,  Minot  Daily 
Hews  —  new  president,  North 
Dakota  Chapter  of  Sig^na  Delta 
Chi,  succeeding  John  Andrist, 
Cmby  Divide  County  Journal. 
*  *  * 

William  McFarland,  Ari- 
ama  manager  for  UPI  —  new 
president.  Valley  of  the  Sun 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  n 

Phil  Sperier,  education  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.) 
Daily  Tribune  —  awarded  a 
trophy  by  the  California 
Teachers  Association  for  cover¬ 
age  of  education  news. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Michael  Pulitzer — from  fed- 
pal  beat,  Louisviffe  (Ky.)  Cour- 
*rJoumal  to  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
fm-Dispatch. 

2  Staff  Columns 

Louisville,  Ky. 
The  Courier-Journal  has  be- 
gro  two  columns  by  staff 
viiters.  Religion  editor  Ora 
Spaid’s  ‘The  R^alm  of  Religion” 
I  ■*  an  every-Monday  feature. 

Gmral  assignment  reporter 
j  ^®nll  McCord’s  “Spinning  The 
Pops”  will  run  as  needed  on 
Sundays.  Mr.  McCord  reviews 
>p”  music  records. 
editor  dc  PUBLISHER 


Stories  on  Tape 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Madera  Spencer,  Montgomery 
Advertiser  women’s  page  and 
fashion  editor,  is  conducting  a 
tour  of  fashion  marts  in  Europe 
and  sending  back  tape-recorded 
stories  for  daily  publication. 
Twenty  women  and  one  man  are 
making  the  trip  sponsored  by 
the  paper. 

IVIE  to  Retire 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Morton,  dean  of  this 
city’s  newspapermen  was  the 
guest  of  11  members  of  the 
Olean  Times-Herald  staff  at 
lunch  recently  in  anticipation  of 
his  retirement  in  July.  He  has 
been  managing  editor  since  1940. 


Political  Science 
Stipends  Awarded 

Washington 

Six  young  journalists  have 
been  selected  to  spend  nine 
months  in  Capitol  Hill  offices, 
where  they  will  study  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Congressional  affairs. 

The  awards,  which  carry  a 
minimum  stipend  of  $4,500,  are 
part  of  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 

Journalism  winners  are: 

Luther  J.  Carter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Lorraine  E.  Geittmann,  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach  (Calif.)  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze. 

Ivan  N.  Kaye,  UPI,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Eugene  Lichtenstein,  Esquire. 

William  R.  MacKaye,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star. 

Robert  A.  Popa,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

Four  alternates  are: 

Paul  B.  Beers*  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News;  Daniel  S. 
Greenberg,  Washington  Post; 
Patrick  F.  McCarty,  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Journal;  and 
Livingston  V.  Taylor,  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star. 

• 

Anne  Selby,  reporter,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  —  to 
news  staff,  WCAU  Radio-TV. 

*  *  * 

Tyler  Edgecombe,  publisher 
of  the  Geneva  Nebrcutka  Signal 

—  new  president  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association. 

*  *  « 

Dick  Cresap,  copy  editor.  Son 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin 

—  to  copy  desk,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times.  Tony  Howarth, 
copy  desk,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In¬ 
telligencer  Journal  —  to  copy 
desk  and  real  estate  desk.  Times. 

«  *  * 

Dick  Hardwick,  UPI  Dallas, 
Tex.,  bureau  —  to  night  man¬ 
ager.  Pat  Conway  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI  capital  bureau, 
Austin,  Tex.  Lloyd  Larrabee, 
Austin  bureau  manager  —  to 
Dallas  bureau. 


"GONE  FISHING" 

.  .  .  and  Hin  right  tim*  to  go  is  whnn  thny'rn  biting  bnst,  which  is 
dnring  thn  daily  SOLUNAR  timos.  Thnsa  timos  ar*  seinntMcally  call* 
bratnd  for  each  day  in  yonr  own  particnlar  tnrrltory,  and  they  pinpoint 
thn  fonr  pnok  pnriods  of  thn  day  to  thn  minntn.  (Yon  print  thnm  os  o 
1-col  box,  abont  thmn  inches  dnnp.) 

SOLUNAR  TABLES 
By  John  Aldon  Knight 

"More  than  10  years  in  more  than  100  newspapers" 

May  we  send  samples  and  tnrms? 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dns  Moinns  4U  Madison  Ann.,  N.Y.C. 


May  7,  1960 


For  Unselfish  Service 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

R.  G.  Jordan,  agriculture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Son  Antonio  Express 
and  News,  has  been  cited  for 
unselfish  service  by  a  non¬ 
farmer  in  the  15th  annual  Save 
the  Soil  and  Save  Texas  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Press.  The  Greenville  Herald- 
Banner  will  receive  a  plaque  for 
the  best  daily  newspaper  con¬ 
servation  special  edition;  Lam¬ 
pasas  Record  for  the  best  weekly 
edition. 

• 

Publisher  .4ppointed 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

Chester  MacRorie,  business 
manager  since  Nov.  1959,  of  the 
Gallup  Daily  Independent,  has 
been  appointed  publisher,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  president  of 
the  newspaper. 


ALL  your  readers,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  faith,  will  find 
important  religious  knowl¬ 
edge  in  this  distinguished 
weekend  column  with  uni¬ 
versal  appeal. 

DAYS  AND 
CUSTOMS 
OF  ALL 
FAITHS 

by  Dr.  Howard  Y.  Harper 

The  distinctive  religious  fea¬ 
ture  . . .  just  right  for  adding 
interest  and  prestige  to  your 
weekend  paper,  Non-con- 
troversial  and  entertaining, 
DAYS  AND  CUSTOMS  re¬ 
veals  the  backgrounds  and 
meaning  of  all  the  faiths. 

Write  for  Rates 
and  Territories 

GENERAL  FEATURES 

CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 

Telephone:  YU  4-7625 
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Liddle  and  Keyes 
Given  Utah  Awards 


(Continued  from  page  43) 


Public  Aflfairs 
Reporters  Cited 


Washington 


Fourteen  western  reporters 
have  been  honored  for  excellent 
reporting  of  public  affairs  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Winners  are: 

Edward  P.  Bassett,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News. 

Jerome  J.  Bergsman,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic. 

Brian  L.  Casey,  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Advertiser. 

Aaron  Epstein,  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat. 

Arthur  L.  German,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times. 

Shideler  H.  Harpe,  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin. 

Thomas  H.  Heuterman,  Yaki¬ 
ma  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic. 

Robert  E.  Holmes,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Daily  Press. 

Michael  J.  Keman,  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Dale  Richeson,  Honolulu  (Ha¬ 
waii)  Star-Bulletin. 

Don  Tacheron,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 

Richard  D.  Warden,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Edwin  L.  Wolff,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Dan  Wyant,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

University  of  Utah’s  journal¬ 
ism  awards  for  the  school  year 
were  presented  April  19  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha. 

Theron  C.  Liddle,  managing 
editor  of  the  Deseret  News  and 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  received 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  service-to- 
joumalism  award  for  his  work 
in  obtaining  passage  of  Utah’s 
freedom  of  information  law  in 
1956. 

Bruce  Keyes,  news  editor  of 
the  Box  Elder  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  received  the  Quintus  C.  Wil- 
son-Sigma  Delta  Chi  outstand¬ 
ing  graduate  award,  for  his 
work  on  the  Brigham  City  pa¬ 
pers. 

Dale  Zabriskie,  won  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  the  out¬ 
standing  journalism  senior. 


Creed  Black  Takes 
Post  at  Wilmington 


Gesiald  P.  White,  former  city 
editor,  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times 
—  to  advertising  staff,  Canan¬ 
daigua  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Messen- 


WILMINGTON,  Del. 

Creed  C.  Black  will  come  here 
in  June  from  Savannah  to  fill  the 
post  of  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  News-Journal 
Papers  which  has  been  vacant 
since  Fendall  W.  Yerxa  moved 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
recently. 

Mr.  Black  has  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Press.  He  is  a  native 
of  Kentucky  and  has  a  degree 
from  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  executive  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  before 
going  to  Savannah  in  July  1959. 


Charles  E.  Webb,  night  man¬ 
ager,  Dallas  bureau,  UPI  —  to 
UPI  division  representative  for 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 


Richard  F.  Took  —  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  Columbus 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Tele  grain. 


PRIZE  QUARTETTE — Women  writer*  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pre»»  took  8  of 
17  awards  at  the  Women's  Press  Club.  Left  to  right;  Ann  Zurosky, 
woman's  page  column;  Mary  O'Hara,  woman's  page  story;  Barbtri 
Cloud,  city  desk  column;  and  Ruth  Heimbuecher,  features. 


Sacramento  Union 
Lists  Promotions 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  Keeling,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Saxramento 
Union,  has  been  named  person¬ 
nel  manager.  He  also  was  elected 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
publishing  corporation. 

Charles  G.  Gordon  succeeded 
Mr.  Keeling.  He  joined  the 
Union  last  year.  Formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  News  and 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mr. 
Gordon  at  one  time  operated  his 
own  agency  in  San  Francisco. 


George  Simpson,  Carthagt 
(Mo.)  Press,  and  Kenneth  Utz, 
public  relations — to  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal  copydesk. 
Earl  Wilooxson,  publisher,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ill.)  Argus — to  Journal 
city  desk.  Bob  Long,  Penn  State 
University  grad  —  to  Journal 
sports  desk. 


Robert  Epstein  —  from  Pic¬ 
torial  Living  staff  to  women’s 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner. 


Off  to  South  Seas 


Ward  Morehouse,  Newhouse 
Newspapers  and  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance  col¬ 
umnist,  left  recently  for  two 
weeks  in  the  South  Seas.  Mr. 
Morehouse,  formerly  drama 
critic  and  Broadway  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Sun  for  22 
years,  has  been  in  80-odd  coun¬ 
tries,  writing  daily  pieces.  Now 
he  is  adding  Tahiti  to  the  long 
list. 


George  W.  Miller  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle  —  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 


Ted  Knap,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times — the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council’s  prize  and  $100  for  a 
10-part  series,  “A  Negro  in  Our 
Town.” 


John  Calpin  —  from  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  to  editorial  writer, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  Jo¬ 
seph  Guess,  administration  re¬ 
porter  —  resigned. 


Prize  for  Book 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Frank  X.  Tolbert,  Dallas 
News  columnist,  was  announced 
as  winner  of  the  Summerfield 
G.  Roberts  Award  and  a  $1,000 
prize  for  the  best  book  of  the 
year  dealing  with  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Tolbert’s  “The 
Day  of  San  Jacinto”  tells  the 
story  of  General  Sam  Houston’s 
army  that  won  Texas’  independ- 


Marilyn  Mercer,  woman’s 
page  feature  writer,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — to  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  Glamour  magazine. 


Watson  T.  Brown,  business 
and  sales  manager.  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune  —  designated 
as  “outstanding  man  of  the 
year”  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


‘Big  Hat’  Awartl 


Jim  Cour  Jr. — to  Portland, 
Ore.,  UPI  bureau  news  staff. 


COMPARING  NOTES— Dr.  L.  T.  Stevenson,  left,  economist  in  the  paper 
and  pulp  field;  and  Horace  Hart,  director  of  the  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Industries  Division,  Department  of  Commerce,  go  over  their  notes  on 
newsprint  supply  and  consumption  at  ANPA  convention. 


Larry  Shaw — from  the  UPI 
news  bureau,  Portland  to  sports 
department,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 


EDITOR  ac 


DEN>'Bt 

Robert  W.  (Red)  Fenwick, 
columnist  of  the  Denver  Post, 
was  awarded  the  “Big  Hat”  by 
the  University  of  Colorado  chap-  ^ 
ter  of  Si^a  Delta  Chi,  for  his 
contributions  to  journalism. 
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The  Dairy  Farmers  Report 


Homemakers 

don’t  get  nearly  enough  medals 


Needed:  A  neiv  image 

For  centuries  mankind  believed  that  “the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.”  Today  the  rocking  cradle 
is  found  usually  in  curio  shops,  which  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  progress,  but  nobody  has  quite  figrured  out  as 
yet  just  how  the  homemaker  can  avoid  thinking  that  she, 
too,  belongs  in  the  curio  shop  as  a  part  of  the  “un-modem” 
past. 

Without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  serious  social  and  psy¬ 
chological  problems  of  this  20th  century  is  the  one  that 
might  be  summed  up  in  words  heard  increasingly  too  often: 
“I’m  juat  a  housewife.”  A  number  of  recent  studies  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  many  American  homemakers  are  ter¬ 
ribly  confused  about  their  role  in  our  society,  so  confused 
in  fact  that  inferiority  complexes  are  quite  common  among 
these  women. 

Those  of  us  who  sell  products  or  services  used  in  the 
home  have  contributed  to  this  growing  confusion.  We  have 
tried  to  push-button  the  gals  right  out  of  their  homes. 
We  have  tried  to  reduce  their  chores  and  burdens  without 
contributing  much  to  building  a  new  “image”  of  the  home¬ 
maker  in  the  age  of  gadgetry. 


More  time  for  bridge? 


It  is  easy  for  us  dai^  farmers  to  come  in  from  the 
fields  and  expect  our  wives  to  be  grateful  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  washing  and  drying  machines  which  very  quickly 
and  easily  handle  our  soil^  wash-and-wear  clothing.  And 
we  presume  it  is  not  hard  for  newspaper  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  expect  their  brides  to  appreciate  the  food  freezers 
which  can  be  stocked  with  varieties  of  foods  that  our 
grandmothers  never  knew  existed. 

Certainly  American  homemakers  must  be  grateful  to  be 
relieved  of  the  backbreaking  labor  that  went  into  the 
weekly  clothes  washing,  or  the  many  hours  that  were 
r^uired  each  day  for  cooking  and  baling,  or  the  scrub¬ 
bing  of  floors,  keeping  the  wood  or  coal  fires  burning  and 
washing  the  soot  off  the  walls.  We’re  sure  the  homemaker 
of  today  is  no  more  eager  to  return  to  this  kind  of  “good 
old  days”  than  are  we  dairy  farmers  who  have  traded 
our  horses  or  mules  for  high-powered  tractors  or  the  news¬ 
paper  editor  who  has  exchanged  the  days  of  hand-set  type 
for  those  wonderful  but  complicated  typesetting  machines. 

Today  homemakers  have  more  time  to  do  things  other 
than  household  chores.  Unfortunately,  too  often  the  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  made  that  the  automatic  dishwasher 
frees  the  suburban  mother  to  play  more  bridge,  a  past¬ 
time  many  husbands  have  suspected  is  indulged  in  too 
much  anyw'ay!  Of  course,  much  of  the  time  freed  from 
burdensome  chores  is  now  going  into  community  service 
of  many  kinds.  Also  many  homemakers  now  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  accept  full  or  part-time  employment. 


Homemakers  are  necessary 

All  the  improvements  in  gadgets  have  not  helped  the 
homemaker  to  understand  the  role  of  homemaking  in  our 
civilization.  The  homemaker  is  not  archaic  but  instead 
is  much  more  important  today  than  ever  before,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  figure  out  why.  The  mother  today  plays 
the  key  role  in  the  home  since  fathers  are  generally  away 
from  home  far  more  than  in  past  years.  Also  there  are 


fewer  grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  other  adults 
living  in  the  home  with  the  young  family,  leaving  the 
mother  as  the  one  adult  who  keeps  the  home  operating. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  recent  years  the  vital  role 
of  the  homemaker  has  not  been  more  clearly  recognized. 
Instead  we  have  given  our  women  more  gadgets  and  abuse 
from  people  who  enjoy  destroying  much  more  than  building. 

Homemakers  deserve  a  great  deal  more  respect,  and  help, 
than  we  are  giving  them  these  days.  It’s  fine  to  provide 
for  them  a  vast  array  of  new  recipes,  tips  on  how  to  treat 
cuts  and  bums,  suggestions  for  games  to  play  when  enter¬ 
taining  four-year-olds,  and  all  the  other  wonderful  advice 
delivered  in  a  flood  by  advertisers  and  by  the  media. 

A  tvoman  of  many  roles 

'Thus  far,  howover,  we  have  not  given  to  homemakers 
what  they  need  most  —  the  self-image  that  would  more 
clearly  define,  and,  frankly,  glorify,  the  role  of  the  home¬ 
maker  in  our  society.  Just  what  does  this  image  include? 
No  mere  mortal  man  can  fully  describe  it,  but  let’s  con¬ 
sider  some  of  the  elements. 

This  woman  is,  first  of  all,  the  mother  of  the  species. 
She  must  meet  and  master  more  challenges  than  any  man. 
She  must  be  a  nutritionist  to  keep  her  family  well  fed. 
She  must  be  a  psychologist  and  know  when  to  spank  or 
praise  the  child.  She  must  be  an  expert  in  first  aid,  a 
nurse  for  the  ill.  She  must  imderstand  enough  chemistry 
to  use  a  vast  array  of  products  designed  to  protect  her 
family’s  health.  She  must  be  the  supplementary  school 
teacher  and  very  often  the  family  preacher.  Her  special¬ 
ties  are  almost  endless  in  nature,  and  no  university  or 
college  will  ever  be  able  to  teach  a  course  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  the  many  fields  of  expertness  required 
to  be  a  homemaker. 

There  really  is  nothing  very  amusing  about  the  Home¬ 
maker  of  1960.  Even  her  vitally  important  sense  of  humor 
must  often  be  worn  thin  by  the  frustrations  she  must 
face,  not  merely  in  handling  her  home  and  brood  but  also 
in  the  feeling  that  she  is  performing  unimportant  tasks. 

They  deserve  a  pedestal 

We  dairy  farmers  are,  of  course,  interested  in  selling 
milk  and  other  dairy  fc^s.  We  are  proud  of  the  very 
wonderful  story  we  can  tell  to  homemakers  about  how 
our  products  build  the  good  health  of  every  member  of 
the  family,  but  we  recognize,  too,  that  we  have  another 
obligation  which  we  hope  you  see  as  being  your  job  too. 

We  must  get  our  heads  together  —  all  of  us  who  serve 
the  American  home  in  any  way  —  to  decide  how  we 
might  get  this  role  of  the  homemaker  in  America  in  1960 
squared  away,  how  we  might  put  these  wonderful  women 
on  the  pedestals  they  deserve  as  homemakers.  Our  homes 
will  be  blessed  as  we  restore  to  homemaking  the  image 
of  dignity  that  it  so  richly  deserves.  Perhaps  all  of  us 
might  do  a  little  less  laughing  at  the  homemaker  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  great  deal  more  support  for  understanding  and 
tremendously  important  role  which  homemakers  play  in 
civilizing  the  creature  that  becomes  man. 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Dairy  Farmers’  Voice  in  the  Marlcet  Places  of  America 

20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Senate  Photo  Gallery 
Represents  Advances 


By  Bob  Warner 

The  press  photo^rraphers’  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  is  an 
impressive  suite  of  rooms.  This 
is  not  only  because  it  has  the 
most  modem  and  effective  equip¬ 
ment  for  developing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  news  pictures  but  be¬ 
cause  the  gallery  itself  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  achievement  for 
photo-journalists  in  general  and 
Washington  press  photogra¬ 
phers  in  particular. 

For  many  years  photogra¬ 
phers  were  low  men  on  the  news 
totem  pole  in  the  capitol  city. 
While  newsmen  on  the  editorial 
side  enjoyed  a  long  tradition  of 
special  privileges  and  the  use  of 
a  press  gallery  just  off  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  Senate,  photogra¬ 
phers  had  to  content  themselves 
with  developing,  printing  and 
transmitting  facilities  located  a 
good  distance  away  from  the 
Senate  floor. 

Years  of  agitation  for  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  their  own,  located  near 
the  working  areas  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  furnished 
with  up  to  date  equipment,  ini¬ 
tially  got  photographers  no¬ 
where.  For  a  long  time  politi¬ 
cians  simply  were  not  interested 
in  the  space  problems  of  the 
Washington  photo  corps. 

General  Altitude 

In  part,  this  reflected  an  atti¬ 
tude  toward  photographers 
which  was  shared  by  the  general 
public.  In  this  estimation 
cameramen  were  a  noisy,  bother- 


AUSTRALIA'S  convinced  that  these  restrictions 

_  are  not  so  much  based  on  the 

uXponding  t^eolfh  opinion  of  Senators  and  Con- 

Offers  Opportunities  d4- 

lavMtigate  the  developments  !  "'ty  of  government  proceedings 

that  are  taking  place  —  In-  i  as  it  is  a  result  of  their  fears 

dSlei2^rS2nt,'"hiirh  'rta“ndart  !  that  photographers  will  capture 

of  living,  and  the  mounting  j  too  many  candid  shots  of  poli- 

“mp*:;:T:.rhan?eZr'ii.n®i  '  ticians  at  work;  pictures  which 

and  have  $500,000,000  Invested  would  place  them  m  an  unfavor- 

In  Australia.  light  with  the  voters  back 

To  keep  is  touch  with  marketing,  home 
advartMng,  pabllihing  and  graphic 

arti  la  Australia  raad  The  Gallery 

This  attitude  appears  to  be 
loosening  up  over  the  years  and 
:  the  press  photographers’  gallery 
ftMuhmd  fertmighur  |  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  is  one  indica- 

Annnal  Sabseriptioo  to  U.  S.  $8  tion  that  the  public’s  image  of 
IS  HcMdNea  St..  Sydaey.  Aastralia  ^he  photo-joumalist  is  changing. 

'  ;  The  gallery  itself  is  open  to 


Hiwmmim 


some,  bulb-popping  pack  of 
wolves  who  were  always  shout¬ 
ing,  “One  more  please,”  and  who 
were  quite  likely  to  record  for 
posterity  pictures  of  statesmen 
who  picked  their  noses  or 
scowled  at  constituents. 

Even  today  photographers  are 
not  allowed  to  take  pictures  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  or  in  most  committee 
meeting  rooms.  During  con¬ 
gressional  investigations,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  most  cases  camera¬ 
men  must  pose  the  principals 
at  a  hearing  in  the  few  minutes 
allotted  to  them  either  before  or 
after  the  proceedings  or  during 
a  recess. 

Many  news  photographers  are 


the  use  of  any  legitimate  press 
iihotographer  who  comes  to 
Washington  to  take  pictures.  On 
a  routine  basis  it  is  mainly  used 
by  White  House  press  photog¬ 
raphers  and  cameramen  from 
local  newspapers  but  when 
stories  of  unusual  interest  or 
import  are  breaking  photogra¬ 
phers  from  newspapers  and 
magazines  all  over  the  country 
make  use  of  its  facilities. 

The  studio  and  three  labora¬ 
tories  which  comprise  the  gal¬ 
lery  have  been  designed  and 
constructed  so  that  no  matter 
’.vhat  changes  come  along  in 
the  photography  field  in  the 
next  25  years,  this  gallery  will 
not  need  major  improvements. 

One  large  area  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  studio  room  w’hich 
is  actually  a  replica  of  a  typical 
Senator’s  office.  There  is  a  desk 
and  chair  in  the  center  of  the 
room;  a  huge,  rotating  globe  in 
a  mahogany  stand  off  to  the 
right  of  the  desk;  a  wall-size 
map  of  the  world  to  the  left  of 
the  desk  and  a  sofa  with  match¬ 
ing  end  tables. 

This  type  of  set  up  permits 


STUDIO  ROOM  and  part  of  the  conference  room  of  the  Senate  Photo 
Gallery.  Standing  by  the  globe  are  Bill  Forsythe,  superintendent,  and 
Luther  Replogle,  globe  manufacturer. 


photographers  either  to  make 
appointments  for  a  picture  tak¬ 
ing  session  with  Senators  or 
Congressmen  or  to  catch  them 
sometime  during  a  fast-breaking 
new’s  story  and  rush  them  off  to 
the  studio. 

In  the  studio  the  Senator  can 
be  posed  in  a  formal  behind- 
the-desk  composition;  he  can  be 
pictured  in  informal  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  sofa  with  some  col¬ 
leagues  or  important  visitors;  he 
can  be  “caught”  looking  over  a 
map  of  the  world  with  some 
distinguished  foreign  guests  or 
posed  standing  with  the  same 
visitors  by  the  imposing  globe 
in  its  mahogany  stand. 

Every  square  inch  of  this 
studio-end  of  the  room  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  system  of  40-50  over- 

BDITOR  & 


head  lights  of  about  three  dif- 
ferent  types.  A  master  switcb- 
board  permits  photographer!  to 
provide  just  about  any  type  of  ' 
lighting  known  to  the  trade  and 
in  varying  intensity.  Larger 
spotlights,  both  overhead  and  on 
floor  stands,  can  also  be  brought 
into  use. 

The  entire  studio  basically 
was  designed  for  color  photog- 
ranhy.  The  rear  wall,  directly 
behind  the  desk,  has  three  dif- 
ferent  draperies  in  red,  green 
or  yellow,  which  provide  a 
changing  backdrop  to  any  scenes 
being  composed  simply  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  draperies  along  their 
metal  runners. 

The  studio  occupies  about 
one-third  of  the  gallery  space. 
Next  to  it  there  is  an  office  or 
meeting  room  with  a  conference 
table  which  can  accommodate 
about  15  or  20  people. 

This  office  also  contains  four 
phone  booths.  Two  of  them  are 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  AP  and 
UPI  and  have  direct  lines  run¬ 
ning  from  the  gallery  to  the 
wire  services’  outside  offices. 
The  remaining  booths  are  for 
general  gallery  use. 

Photo  I-iUbs 

Off  the  office  or  conference 
room  there  are  three  photo  labs 
with  transmission  equipment 
Two  of  them  again  are  for  the 
use  of  the  wire  services  and 
contain  direct  photofax  trans¬ 
mission  lines  connecting  with 
their  main  networks. 

Each  darkroom  is  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  modem 
facilities  including  air  condition¬ 
ing,  stainless  steel  cabinets  and 
washstands,  temperature  con¬ 
trols,  enlargers,  overhead  ceiling 
lights  and  film  driers.  One  more 
laboratory,  equipped  in  the  same 
manner,  is  for  general  gallery 
use. 

About  80  percent  of  the  White 
House  New’s  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  also  belong  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Gallery.  When  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed  for  studio  or  lab 
work  the  companies  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  members  are  assessed  for 
the  cost. 

Bo«««  Elected 

When  the  gallery  was  opened 
in  1956,  photographers  were 
anxious  to  find  a  man  to  run  it 
who  w’as  a  professional  news 
photographer  and  intimate  with 
every  facet  of  the  problems 
facing  photo-journalists. 

A  standing  committee  of  Sen¬ 
ate  gallery  photographers  unani¬ 
mously  elected  51  year  old  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Forsythe  to  the  post  of 
gallery  superintendent.  A 
former  news  photographer  mo 
public  relations  executive,  Mr. 
Forsythe  has  been  in  or  asso- 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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If  you’re  not  kidding  about 
spot  news  in  color  . . . 


Now  is  probably  the  bargain  time  to  get  serious,  be¬ 
cause  Kodak  Ektacolor  Film  has  changed  everything: 

It  cuts  color  photography  costs  to  bedrock,  shortcuts 
copy  preparation  all  the  way  to  the  press. 

It  hacks  time  out  of  the  color  process— todzy's  color 
pictures  can  make  today’s  newspaper. 

It’s  beautiful  color  for  R.().P.—\i\ezs\ng  color,  color 
you  can  control  easily. 

It’s  practical  color— no  unusual  problems  for  photog¬ 
raphers,  editors,  engravers.  W^ith  an  Ektacolor  nega¬ 
tive  you  can  print  either  way— in  black-and-white  or 
color— with  ecjually  professional  results. 

Here’s  the  way  the  Ektacolor  system  works: 
Shoot  the  picture,  develop  it,  and  you’ve  got  a  color 
negative.  From  this  negative  enlarge  three  separation 
prints.  Color  correct,  dodge,  even  retouch  the  separa¬ 
tion  prmts  if  necessary.  They  are  matle  direct  from 
the  original  Ektacolor  negative.  No  need  for  separa¬ 
tion  negatives,  as  with  transparencies. 

The  engraver  then  shoots  the  separation  prints  direct. 
It’s  almost  like  black-and-white  copying.  Then  to 
plates,  to  press,  to  printing. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  time  involved.  The  Denver 
Post,  a  pioneer  in  R.O.P,  color,  has  gone  from  camera 
to  engraving  department  in  just  over  two  hours  when 
they’ve  had  to,  using  the  negative-positive  system. 
And  the  press  run  was  on  the  street  in  about  four 
hours  more— just  time  enough  to  make  the  photo¬ 
engravings,  stereotypes,  do  the  press  plating  and  start 
the  presses. 

Don’t  look  for  color  around  the  corner  any  more— it’s 
here!  Fast  enough,  low  enough  in  cost.  More  than  300 
newspapers  use  full-color  R.O.P.  already.  Write  to 
or  talk  with  a  Kodak  man  about  the  Kodak  Ektacolor 
negative-positive  system,  the  color  system 
that  belongs  in  the  news.  I 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Photo  Gallery 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

ciated  with  the  photo-joumalism 
field  for  more  than  32  years. 

He  has  kept  the  wheels  of  the 
gallery  operation  running  in 
smooth  fashion  for  four  years 
and  managed  to  keep  photogra¬ 
phers  from  all  over  the  country 
happy  in  the  process. 

Before  taking  on  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  job,  Mr.  Forsythe  was 
in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  Office  of  Information. 
During  World  War  Two  he 
served  with  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  covered  tne  North 
.\frican  and  Italian  campaigns 
as  a  combat  photographer. 

Before  the  war  he  worked  as 
a  news  photographer  for  an  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  Washington  or¬ 
ganizations  starting  with  the 
old  World  Wide  Photos  and  end¬ 
ing  with  AP.  In  between  came 
the  old  Washington  Times- 
Herald  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

*  *  « 

FAMOUS  AMOS 

The  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Sun¬ 
day  Star-Bulletin  recently  hon¬ 
ored  one  of  its  long-time  press 
photographers,  Amos  Chun,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  photographer’s 
arrival  from  China. 

Mr.  Chun  is  widely  known 
among  local  people  and  visitors 
to  the  islands  as  “Famous 
Amos”  and  has  had  a  long  and 
colorful  career  as  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer. 

A  Star-Bulletin  article  in 
honor  of  his  anniversary  de¬ 
scribed  Mr.  Chun  as  “one  of  the 
most  good-natured  men  of  our 
time,”  and  recalled  his  outstand¬ 
ing  pictures  of  such  public  fig¬ 
ures  as  Will  Rogers,  Harry  Tru¬ 
man,  President  Eisenhower,  Jim 
Farley,  Irving  Berlin,  F.  D.  R., 
General  MacArthur,  Admiral 
Nimitz,  Clark  Gable,  Shirley 
Temple  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Photographs  by  Mr.  Chun 


round- \ 
the-clock  A 


service 


k  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTER  ON  60SS  PRESSES 


have  been  seen  around  the 
world.  One  his  most  famous  was 
taken  when  six  Navy  planes 
made  a  historic  flight  from  the 
West  Coast  to  Hawaii  in  1934. 
One  of  Mr.  Chun’s  pictures, 
showing  the  planes  sweeping 
over  Diamond  Head  and  Waikiki 
was  carried  in  half-page  size  by 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  and  captioned,  “One  of 
the  world’s  great  air  tri¬ 
umphs  .  .  .”  Famous  Amos  was 
there  and  on  time. 

«  «  « 

PRIZE  WINNERS 

Dick  Rudzinski  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Times  won  first 
place  in  the  portraits  and  per¬ 
sonalities  division  of  the  Indiana 
News  Photographers  annual 
competition.  The  photogra¬ 
pher’s  prize-winning  shot  was 
a  study  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  Rep.  Charles  Halleck  of  In¬ 
diana,  taken  during  Halleck  Day 
at  Rochester,  Ind. 

Other  photos  taken  by  Mr. 
Rudzinski  for  the  Times  won  a 
third  place  award  in  the  spot 
news  category  and  two  honor¬ 
able  mentions.  The  newspaper 
itself  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  for  its  picture  coverage  dur¬ 
ing  1959. 

*  «  « 

Harold  Robinson,  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  photographer, 
was  awarded  the  Candian  Press 
Picture-of-the-Month  prize.  His 
award-winning  picture,  taken  in 
March,  showed  a  tunnel  worker 
being  lifted  from  a  shaft  at 
Hogg’s  Hollow  where  five  men 
lost  their  lives  when  they  were 
trapped  by  fire  which  broke  out 
while  they  were  welding  steel 
plating  inside  a  36-inch  water 
main.  Mr.  Robinson  stayed  on 
the  spot  for  six  hours  for  his 
picture. 

*  «  « 

TOM  WALTERS,  S.P.Y. 

Led  by  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server's  17  prizes,  Charlotte 
newspaper  and  station  photog¬ 
raphers  won  30  of  the  50  awards 
presented  at  the  Southern  Short 
Course.  The  Observer  won  9  of 
the  20  first  places  and  its  lens- 
man,  Tom  Walters,  was  named 
as  Southern  Photographer  of  the 
Year.  The  Graflex  Award  for  the 
best  picture  display  in  a  news¬ 
paper  also  went  to  the  Observer. 

Mr.  Walters  won  first  place  in 
color  photography,  third  in  gen¬ 
eral  news  photography,  first  in 
spot  news  pictures,  second  in 
pictorials,  first  in  feature  pho¬ 
tography  and  second  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  pic¬ 
tures. 

Other  winners  among  the 
newspaper  photographers  were: 

:  Bruce  Roberts,  Observer; 

I  Charles  Cooper,  Durham  Her- 
I  ald-^un;  Declan  Haun,  Ob¬ 
server;  Jeep  Hunter,  Charlotte 


News;  Don  Martin,  News. 

*  *  * 

EDS  WITHOUT  FL.\SH 

Photographers  covering  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
found  they  had  to  work  as  if 
they  were  in  a  courtroom. 

T^ey  were  pledged  to  use  no 
flash  equipment  and  to  operate 
from  assigned  stations  in  “avail¬ 
able”  light.  Beams  from  spot¬ 
lights  were  splashed  off  the 
ceilings  of  the  auditorium  in 
the  Statler  Hotel. 


Family  Weekly 
Group  Optimistic 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Family  Weekly,  took 
400  publishers  and  their  wives 
(present  and  prospective  dis¬ 
tributors  of  his  magazine)  on  a 
breakfast  trip  to  Holland  last 
week. 

The  Sert  Room  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  was  dressed  with 
blooming  dogwood  trees  and 
masses  of  tulips.  Pretty  girls  in 
Dutch  costumes  handed  out 
gifts.  Lavish  door  prizes  were 
awarded. 

Mr.  Davidow  declared  himself 
“full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
futixre.”  A  total  of  189  papers 
delivered  circulation  as  of  the 
March  27  issue  of  approximately 
5,140,000,  he  said.  Two  more 
papers  are  under  contract  to 
bring  the  list  to  191.  One  starts 
in  May,  another  in  September. 
Then  the  total  circulation  will  be 
broug:ht  to  just  under  5,200,000, 
he  said. 

After  pointing  out  that  all 
supplements  were  off  in  adver¬ 
tising  the  first  quarter,  linage 
has  turned  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third,  he  said. 

Only  other  speaker  was  a  13- 
year-old  carrier  of  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise.  David 
Mitchell,  five-foot  three  inches 
and  101%  pounds  of  southern 
charm,  was  one  of  150  boys  who 
have  earned  trips  abroad  by 
winning  points  in  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  newspapers  that  carry 
Family  Weekly.  He  scored  1,890 
points,  with  37  new  customers. 
• 

Book  About  ‘Voice’ 

Augusta,  Ga. 

“The  Augpista  Chronicle,  In¬ 
domitable  Voice  of  Dixie,  1786- 
1960,”  has  just  been  released  by 
the  University  of  Georgia  Press. 
The  volume,  written  by  Earl  L. 
Bell  and  Kenneth  Crabbe,  of 
the  Chronicle  and  Herald  Staffs, 
encompasses  176  years  of  “The 
South’s  Oldest  Newspaper”  and 
covers  the  history  of  Augusta 
and  Georgia  from  the  beginning 
of  the  state.  The  book  costs  $5. 

EDITOR  6t 


Under -50,000  | 

Seminar  Here 

A  two-week  .seminar  for  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  chief  nevi 
executives  of  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation  opened  Hty 
2  at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University. 

Seminar  members  are: 

James  P.  Allen,  Grrenwood  (S  n 
Index- Journal, 

Jimmy  Atkinson,  Pine  Bluf  (Ait) 
Ci^merciaJ, 

Neal  A.  Bintz,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Pah 
Press,  ’ 

Georgr  L.  Brand,  Redding  ((jKfi 
Record-Searchlight, 

Judith  W.  Brown,  New  Britain  (CouLt 
Herald,  ’ 

Wilbur  E.  Brown,  Garden  City  (Ku.) 

T  elegram, 

William  G.  Diesel,  Bloomington  (IB.) 
Daily  Pantagraph, 

James  M.  Doswell  Jr.,  Rock  Hil 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald, 

Robmt  D.  Funk,  yonta  Monica  (Cilil.) 
Evening  Outlook, 

Roman  S.  Gronowski,  Oshkosh  (Wii) 
Daily  Northwestern, 

Maurice  D.  Herbert,  Newbnrgh-Beom 
(N.  Y.)  Nnos. 

Kenneth  E.  Johnson,  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel, 

Gilbert  H.  Koenig,  Waukesha  (WU.) 
Daily  Freeman, 

Francis  T.  Leary,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national, 

John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Losgsini 
(Wash.)  Daily  News, 

William  E.  Macklin,  New  Ulm  (Mina) 
Daily  Journal. 

Robert  J.  Marshall,  Columbia  (Ind.) 
Evening  Republican, 

Robm  D.  Merris,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Dailj 
Review, 

(Jerald  G.  Moriarty,  Kewanee  (Ih) 
Star-Courier, 

Richard  J.  Murphy,  Holyoke  (Hass) 
Daily  Transcript, 

Max  Odendabl,  Roswell  (N.  Mez.) 
Daily  Record, 

James  E.  Reid,  Brandon  (Manitolal 
Daily  Sun, 

William  S.  Reilly,  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
Daily  News-Record, 

Philip  M.  Stern,  Northern  Vtrpnn 
Sun,  Arlington,  Va., 

Alfred  L.  Sweeney,  Cleveland  (0.) 
Call  and  Post, 

Fritz  S.  Updike,  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daii 
Sentinel, 

Walter  M.  Wick,  NUes  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times, 

David  W.  Wright,  Lynchburg  (Va) 
News. 


Leaflets  Combat 
Child  Molesting 

Salt  Lake  Cmr,  Utah 
The  Deseret  News  is  helping 
police  in  fighting  a  serious  crime 
against  children. 

Each  spring  police  note  a 
rising  rate  of  cases  involving 
the  molesting  of  children. 

Teachers  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing  with  their  pupils  the 
dangers  of  becoming  friendly 
with  strangers.  This  instruction 
is  in  conjunction  with  distribu¬ 
tion  of  35,000  leaflets  prepared 
by  the  Deseret  News  as  a  public 
service.  The  leaflet  shows  chil¬ 
dren  what  to  do  to  avoid  be¬ 
coming  a  victim  of  a  molest 
Instructions  include  such 
statements  with  photographs  as 
“Never  take  a  ride  from  a  person 
you  do  not  know”  and  “Alvmys 
get  the  license  number  of  » 
suspicious  car.” 

PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  19«> 


r  A  moderate 
ii  low -fat 

I’  well-balanced 
'  breakfast  for 
a  woman  of  4; 


Overweight  not  only  detracts  from  personal  appearance, 
it  steals  from  a  person’s  chance  for  a  long  and  healthy 
life.  As  a  service  to  those  advising  about  weight  control, 
a  moderate  low-fat,  well-balanced  breakfast  is  presented 
here  for  your  consideration.  Its  fat  content  of  10.9  gnu 
provides  20  per  cent  of  the  total  calories  which  makes  it  a 


moderate  low-fat  morning  meal.  For  women  in  this  age 
group  and  for  most  others,  it  provides  about  one-fourth 
of  the  recommended  dietary  allowances  as  shown  in  the 
chart  below.  This  basic  cereal  and  milk  breakfast  is 
well-balanced  and  nutritionally  efficient  as  demonstrated 
by  the  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies. 


\Kommmded  Daily  Dietary  Alloivances*  and  the  Nutritional  Contribution  of  a  Basic  Cereal 
and  Milk  Moderate  Low-Fat  Breakfast 

Menu :  Orange  Juice — 4  oz. ; 

Cereal,  dry  weight — /  oz.; 

Whole  Milk — 4  oz.;  Sugar — /  teaspoon; 

Toast  (white,  enriched) — 2  slices: 

Butter — 5  gm.  (about  1  teaspoon); 

Nonfat  Milk — 8  oz. 


Nutrients 

Calories 

Protein 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin 

A 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacin 

equiv. 

Ascorbic 

Acid 

Totals  supplied  by 

Bosk  Breakfast 

503 

20.9  gm. 

0.532  gm. 

2,7  mg. 

588  I.U. 

0.46  mg. 

0.80  mg. 

7.36  mg. 

65.5  mg. 

Recommended  Dietary 

Allowances — Women,  45  Years 
(S8kg.— 128  lb.)  2200 

58  gm. 

0.8  gm. 

12  mg. 

5000  I.U. 

1.1  mg. 

1.5  mg. 

17  mg. 

70  mg. 

Percentage  Contributed 
by  Bosic  Breakfast 

22.9% 

36.0% 

66.5% 

22.5% 

11.8% 

41.8% 

53.3% 

43.3% 

93.6% 

Otttat  Inslilule.  Inc.:  Breakfast  Source  Book. 

Ckicago:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  1959. 

Nutrition  Bd.;  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances,  Revised  1958. 
"«/.  Acad.  Sci. — Natl.  Research  Council  Publication  589,  1958. 

J**/,  B..  K..  and  Merrill,  A.  L.:  Composition  of  Foods — Raw, 
rToctsstd,  Prepared,  U.S.D.A.  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8,  1950. 


*The  allowance  levels  are  intended  to  cover  individual  variations 
among  most  normal  persons  as  they  live  in  the  United  States  under 
usual  environmental  stresses.  Calorie  allowances  apply  to 
individuals  usually  engaged  In  moderate  physical  activity.  For 
office  workers  or  others  in  sedentary  occupations  they  are  excessive. 
Adjustments  must  be  made  for  variations  in  body  size,  age, 
physical  activity,  and  environmental  temperature. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


bling.”  He  said  the  reporter  had 
rarely  asked  him  about  gam¬ 
bling. 


CE  Suspended 
In  Bookie  Probe 

Troy  N  Y.  Reporters  Help  Man 

Following  testimony  before  Win  Acquittal 
the  State  Investigation  Com-  York,  Pa. 

mission  in  New  York  City  that  xhe  Gazette  and  Daily  was 
Cornelius  A.  McGrath,  city  edi-  instrumental  in  getting  a  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  Troy  Times  Record,  trial  which  resulted  in  ac- 

was  involved  with  gamblers,  the  quittal  for  a  30-year-old  park- 
newspaper  announced  that  Mr.  lot  attendant  convicted  ear- 
McGrath  had  been  suspended  as  Hgr  of  robbery  by  assault, 
city  editor.  Roy  E.  Mundy'  was  freed  by 

“Mr.  McGrath  has  neither  been  a  jurj’  in  90  minutes  on  April  18. 
accused  nor  convicted  of  any  This  second  trial  was  granted 
charge,”  the  newspaper  pointed  by  the  county  court  after  the 
out.  newspaper  gathered  information 

A  Troy  bookmaker,  Dominick  which  had  not  been  brought  out 
Testo  Jr.,  told  the  commission  at  the  first  trial  in  August.  Two 
that  Mr.  McGrath  had  had  re-  reporters  who  did  the  investiga- 
porters  check  with  the  police  and  tive  job  were  Arthur  W.  Geisel- 
district  attorney  to  learn  man  Jr.  and  Peggy  Walz. 
whether  they  were  looking  into  • 

gambling  operations.  ivt  i  ** 

Mr.  McGrath,  67,  a  veteran  Newsletter 

newsman,  denied  the  conversa-  Des  Moines 

tion  which  Testo  had  describeil.  Advertisers,  potential  adver- 
He  swore  he  never  checked  on  tisers  and  advertising  agencies 
the  law  enforcement  activities  in  the  farm  field  will  be  re¬ 
fer  gamblers.  ceiving  a  Farm  Newsletter  four 

District  Attorney  John  T.  times  a  year  from  the  Iowa 
Casey  of  Rensselaer  County  test-  Farm  and  Home  Register,  the 
ified  that  a  Times  Record  re-  monthly  magazine  published  by 
porter,  Livingston  Jones,  had  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Regis- 
asked  him  on  Feb.  3,  1959,  ter.  The  Farm  Newsletter  is 
whether  there  was  “anything  edited  by  J.  S.  Russell,  farm 
going  on  in  my  office  about  gam-  editor. 


«  is 

Ciisstm 


Gordon  Oix,  publisher  of  the  Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record  Courier  studhi 
posters  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  exhibit. 


Fight  for  Teachers’ 
Pay  Rates  Award 


Pyle  Prize  Money 
Endows  Scholarship 

Missoula,  Mont.  Bosioii 

A  check  for  $1,000  has  been  The  Boston  Globe  won  tht 
presented  to  the  School  of  Jour-  second  annual  Sevellon  Browi 
nalism  at  Montana  State  Uni-  Memorial  Public  Service  Awird 
versity  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rochon  a  competition  open  to  all  New 
Powers,  Spokane  newspaper-  England  newspaper  members  of 
woman  and  a  1943  graduate  the  Associated  Press.  The  con- 
of  the  school.  test  is  sponsored  by  the  New 

She  asked  that  the  money  be  England  AP  News  Executives 
used  to  provide  five  $200  schol-  Association, 
arships  in  coming  years  to  grad-  The  award,  consisting  of  a 
uates  of  Anaconda  High  School  plaque,  is  given  for  meritorious 
who  wish  to  major  in  journalism  and  disinterested  public  service, 
at  the  University.  Mrs.  Powers  it  will  be  presented  May  16. 
is  a  graduate  of  Anaconda  High  The  Globe  won  the  award  for 
School.  its  campaign  to  recognize  the 

The  check,  presented  to  Dean  need  for  raising  the  level  of 
Nathan  B.  Blumberg  of  the  faculty  salaries  at  the  Univer- 
School  of  Journalism,  is  the  one  sity  of  Massachusetts, 
she  received  earlier  this  year 
when  she  won  the  Ernie  Pyle  * 

Memorial  Award  for  her  writ-  Stories  Break 

ing  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-  ^  rr>  i  r-  »  * 

Review.  She  is  the  first  woman  ^*3*®  truck  tontract 
to  win  the  award.  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  University  award  will  be  ^  controversial  $346,800 
known  as  the  C.  G.  Rochon  truck-lease  contract  between  the 
Scholarship  in  Journalism,  in  state  and  a  recently  organized 
honor  of  Mrs.  Powers’  father,  corporation  was  canceled  by 
who  died  in  1944.  anvo.r-nnr-  Rert  roiTihs  after  re- 


WE'O  HAVE  BEEH  \UA\ 
^REAL  STEW  WITHOUT 

'^^Editor  &  Publisher  /  i 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10j00 


« 


Mr.  Aspdin 


named  it  “portland  cement” 


(It's  not  a  brand  name— so  lower-case 
“p”  for  “portland,”  please)  The  year  1824: 
Joseph  As|)din  of  Leeds,  England,  was  granted  a  patent 
on  hydraulic  cement.  He  made  it  by  pulverizing  lime¬ 
stone  and  clay,  burning  it  and  then  grinding  the  resulting 
“clinker”  into  a  fine  |X)wder. 

It  resembled  stone  quarried  on  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
off  the  British  coast,  so  he  called  it  “portland”  cement. 
Because  he  did,  today  “portland”  is  the  designation  of 
manufactured  cement  meeting  controlled  specifications. 

In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  98%  of  the  cement  used  is 
“portland.”  Most  is  produced  by  member  companies  of 
the  Portland  Cement  Association,  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  that  carries  out  scientific  research,  technical  and 
educational  services  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of 
this  versatile  product. 

Public  service  is  the  purpose  of  the  Portland  Cement 


Association.  It  does  not  manufacture,  sell  or  distribute 
cement.  But  today  in  finer  highways,  in  better  buildings, 
houses  and  structures  of  all  kinds,  all  America  benefits 
directly  from  this  continuing  cement  industry  program. 

New  sound  and  color  movie  from  PCA  .  .  .  26-minute 
drama  of  cement  making  “From  Mountains  to  Microns." 
Free  loan  .  .  .  write  for  details. 

In  the  sack,  it’s  cement . . . 
in  the  pavement,  it's  concrete 

Some  people  still  refer  to  cement  sidewalks  or  cement 
buildings.  Actually  cement  is  a  light  gray  powder 
which,  when  combined  with  water,  binds  stones  and 
sand  into  rock-like  concrete. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  33  WttI  Grand  Av«.,  Chicog*  10.  III. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


How  British  PR  Firm 
Fishes  for  Clients 


Three  young  Britishers,  aver¬ 
aging  29  years  of  age,  recently 
formed  Public  Relations  Consult¬ 
ants  Ltd.,  at  4  Great  Queen  St., 
W.  C.  2,  London,  England. 

Julian  Critchley  M.  P.  and 
John  Lester,  joint  managing  di¬ 
rectors,  introducing  themselves 
and  David  Cohen,  the  third  di¬ 
rector,  furnished  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  with  a  copy  of  the  19- 
page  single-spaced  typed  pre¬ 
sentation  they  are  using  in  their 
efforts  to  add  to  their  starting 
list  of  clients.  Their  hope  is  that 
American  firms  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  services  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  U.  S.  PR  firms 
might  also  find  interest  in  how  a 
British  firm  fishes  for  clients. 

Young,  Vigorous,  Energetic 

“Our  agency  is  young,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  energetic,”  wrote  Mr. 
Lester.  “We  fully  understand 
not  only  every  aspect  of  public 
relations  but  also  have  a  clear 
appreciation  of  all  aspects  of  the 
‘total  marketing’  concept  as  it 
is  understood  in  the  United 
States.  This,  I  think  you  will 
ag^e  is  all  too  rare  a  combina¬ 
tion  to  find  in  a  PR  agency  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 

The  presentation  headed 
“Services  and  Terms  of  Busi¬ 
ness”  opened  with  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  It  broke  the  19  pages  into 
five  main  subheads:  (1)  What 
PR  Is  and  How  It  Can  Help 
You;  (2)  How  to  Get  a  PR 
Service;  (3)  Some  Facts  about 
Public  Relations  Consultants 
Ltd.;  (4)  How  PRC  Operates; 
and  (5)  PRC’s  Terms  of  Busi¬ 
ness. 

Defining  PR,  the  British  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Relations  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  “its  widest 
sense  it  is  a  two  way  movement 
in  which  the  public  is  kept  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  policies,  program¬ 
mes,  products,  services  and  other 
achievements  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  concerned;  and,  in  reverse, 
the  company  is  constantly  kept 
in  touch  with  public  views,  at¬ 
titudes,  reactions  and  criticisms 
of  its  present  operations,  and 
can  be  advised  of  likely  public 
reaction  to  projected  operations 
and  policies.” 

“However,”  the  brochure  con¬ 
tinues,  “a  company  may  choose 
to  start  its  PR  operation  on  a 
more  restricted  field  such  as 
press  relations,  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  publicity  it  has 
achieved  for  its  products  and  its 
services.” 


PR  was  described  as  a  “long 
term  operation,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  cumulative.”  Local¬ 
ized  short  term  efforts  were 
noted  as  available  “to  support  a 
special  selling  operation.” 

Definitions  of  Functions 

This  section  also  gave  the 
firm’s  definitions  of  selling, 
marketing,  merchandising,  ad¬ 
vertising,  publicity,  market, 
marketing  opinion  and  motiva¬ 
tion  research,  and  press  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  definition  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  was  extended  beyond  pub¬ 
licity  in  editorial  columns  of  any 
section  of  the  press  to  TV,  radio, 
and  cinema  newsreels. 

To  fit  PR  into  YOUR  organ¬ 
ization,  the  presentation  assert¬ 
ed  that  PR  “serves  the  end  of 
selling  a  product  or  a  sendee,  or 
both,  even  if  its  impact  is  not 
so  immediate.” 

“Many  aspects  of  a  PR  opera¬ 
tion  are  directed  to  a  long  term 
aim,  where  immediate  response 
in  terms  of  sales  figures  is  not 
expected,”  is  how  this  phase  was 
parenthetically  described.  “How¬ 
ever,  the  aim  of  PR  still  re¬ 
mains  at  least  that  of  creating 
an  atmosphere  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  future  sales  expan¬ 
sion.  .  . . 

“PR  uses  the  same  media  as 
advertising  .  .  .  Whilst  it  is  true 
that  PR  cannot  guarantee  the 
same  exactness  of  control  over 
the  message  communicated 
(since  the  editor  always  reserves 
the  right  to  edit)  it  is  also  true 
that  PR  can  have  tremendous 
impact  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 
This  is  so  true,  that  you  will  be 
rare  indeed  if  you  can  afford 
not  to  have  PR.” 

Appropriation  No  Mutter 

A  considerable  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  giving  examples  of 
“every  conceivable  classification 
of  ‘seller’  is  now  included  among 
PR  users,”  concluding  with  the 
note:  (quoted  in  part) 

“The  size  of  your  advertising 
appropriation  bears  no  relation 
to  your  ability  to  use  PR.  .  .  . 

“First,  the  fact  that  the  big 
advertiser  can  spend  such  a 
small  proportion  of  his  total 
budget  on  PR  shows  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  can  be  done  for 
a  reasonable  sum  of  money  in 
absolute  terms.  Secondly,  it 
shows  that  however  much  the 
organization  is  spending  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  these  big  organiza¬ 


tions  equally  recognize  the  value 
of  spending  money  on  PR. 

“Much  more  significant  lately 
are  the  large  number  of  com¬ 
panies  whose  budget  limitations 
are  such  that  they  cannot  hope 
to  compete  effectively  with  their 
advertising,  on  the  sums  they 
have  available  for  it.  So  many  of 
these  companies  are  now  real¬ 
izing  that,  unless  they  can  do  an 
advertising  job  properly  and  on 
equal  terms  with  their  competi¬ 
tors,  they  are  well  advised  to 
spend  money  on  a  PR  program 
first. 

“Whilst  we  believe  that  an 
effective  advertising  programme 
is  just  as  much  an  essential 
part  of  a  total  marketing  opera¬ 
tion  as  an  effective  PR  cam¬ 
paign,  it  is  clear  that  many  com¬ 
panies  are  as  yet  unable  to  do 
both  effectively  ...  In  cases, 
where  their  advertising  effort  is 
necessarily  restricted  to  the 
trade  press,  or  localised  in  a 
particular  area,  or  in  otherwise 
relatively  ineffectual,  it  is  often 
considered  that  PR  should  take 
pride  of  place  in  their  budget.” 

3  Kinds  of  Service 

Three  types  of  PR  service 
available  are  listed  as:  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  PR  staff  officer,  using 
an  ad  agency  PR  service,  or 
employing  an  independent  PR 
consultancy.  Naturally,  the  last 
method  is  given  star  treatment. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  staff 
man  must  be  paid  top  salary 
plus  additional  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
“can  get  too  engrossed  in  the 
detail  of  his  work  at  the  com¬ 
pany:  and  it  is  often  found,  for 
various  reasons,  that  the  board 
will  give  less  weight  to  the 
opinions  of  a  specialist  they  em¬ 
ploy  as  a  staff  man,  than  they 
would  to  the  recommendations 
of  outside  specialists.” 

Large  sections  of  the  press,  it 
is  asserted,  “are  suspicious  of 
material  that  reaches  them  for 
their  editorial  columns  from  an 
advertising  agency.”  An  agency 
makes  its  money  from  commis¬ 
sions,  “so  large  compared  with 
the  PR  fees  that  even  the  PR 
department  tends  to  be  guided 
into  the  channels  of  thought  of 
the  top  men  on  the  advertising 
side.” 

All  Experts 

The  independent,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  described  as  “a  collec¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women,  all  of 
whom  are  experts  in  their  field, 
have  business  sense  as  well  as 
creative  ability  and  imagination, 
and  survive  or  fall  on  their 
ability  to  offer  their  clients 
sound  advice  and  solid  service.” 

The  PRC  staff  is  next  intro¬ 
duced:  Mr.  Critchley,  educated 
at  Sorbonne  and  Oxford,  started 


his  career  with  Central  Newt 
later  was  with  Borland  aW 
tising.  At  the  last  general  elec 
tion  he  was  elected  to  Parli* 
ment  as  a  Tory.  Mr.  Lester 
from  the  London  School  of  Eton’ 
omics,  entered  the  agency  world, 
becoming  an  assistant  managiS 
director  in  an  agency.  Re  iTa 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society,  and  of  the  Institute  of 
Directors,  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute  of  Public  Relations.  Mr. 
Cohen  is  a  chartered  accountant 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations. 

The  firm  started  with  three 
clients  —  Laconite  Ltd.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  plastic  coated  wall- 
boards;  Rosenthal  China  (Lon¬ 
don)  Ltd.,  and  Servomex  Con¬ 
trols,  Ltd.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month  a  fourth  company 
joined  the  list,  Pearce,  Duff  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  custard  powders,  jelly, 
blancmange  and  other  grocery 
products. 

Next  they  were  appointed 
consultants  to  the  Jackson  Group 
of  Hotels  and  Melitta  Coffee 
Percolators. 

Fact  Finding 

PRC  explains  that,  after  pr^ 
liminary  negotiations  to  deter¬ 
mine  goals,  the  first  phase  of 
operations  is  “concerned  with 
fact  finding,  compilation  of  a 
facts  book,  drafting  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  policy  outline  and  pro¬ 
gramme.  ATter  detailing  a  year’s 
plans  of  operations,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  regular 
contact  with  the  client. 

Contract  terms  depend  upon 
the  job  to  be  done,  but  as  a  “very 
rough  guide,  the  yearly  fee  for 
a  medium  sized  account  is  be¬ 
tween  £1600  ($4,200)  or  £3,000 
($8,400),  plus  routine  expenses, 
and  exclusive  of  any  other  ex¬ 
penditure  where  outside  suppli¬ 
ers  are  involved,  such  as  print¬ 
ing  films,  exhibition  work,  ad¬ 
vertising,  cocktail  parties,  etc." 

Special  terms  are  negotiated 
for  “ad  hoc”  assignments  and  a 
flat  fee  is  set  for  consultant 
service  only. 

• 

Siegel  Is  PR  Chief 

CHiaco 

The  appointment  of  Arnold 
Siegel  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Stem,  Walters  & 
Simmons,  Inc.  Advertising 
Agency  was  announced  here  by 
Gerald  J.  Stem,  president  of 
the  firm.  Mr.  Sie^l  formerly 
was  a  public  relations  account 
executive  with  Aaron  D.  Cush¬ 
man  and  Associates.  Wor  to 
entering  the  communications 

field  four  years  ago  Mr.  Siegel 
was  a  Chicago  newspaper  ^ 
porter  and  editor.  He  majored 
in  journalism  at  Northwestern 
University. 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  men,  Adam 
and  Zeb. 

Adam  risked  all  his  savings  to  set  himself 
up  as  an  independent  neighborhood  merchant. 

Zeb  took  a  factory  job  which  required  no 
risk  from  him. 

Neighborhood  competition  finally  caused 
Adam  to  go  broke  and  give  up  his  store.  He 
was  out  of  work  and  out  of  savings. 

Circumstances  eventually  made  Zeb’s  job 
unnecessary.  He  was  out  of  work,  but  he  had 
his  savings.  And  his  severance  pay.  And  his 
unemployment  compensation. 

Nobody  felt  sorry  for  Adam.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  shoppers  felt  justified  in  patronizing  the 
most  efficient  merchant.  It  was  Adam’s  own 
responsibility  if  he  couldn’t  keep  up.  Let  him 
retrain  himself  and  find  another  job. 

Many  people  felt  sorry  for  Zeb.  They  said 
the  factory  should  let  Zeb  stand  beside  the 
new  equipment  and  be  paid  even  though  he 
was  not  needed.  By  assumption,  he  owned  the 
job  which  he  had  not  created. 

America  was  built  by  the  Adams.  Is  it  going 
to  the  Zebs? 


IISIFkATION  ROBS  US;  ALU 


The  constant  search  for  better  and  better 
steels  is  one  of  the  basic  ways  Republic  Steel 
is  trying  to  reduce  costs  and  combat  inflation. 

Materials  showing  exceptional  promise  in 
this  respect  are  consumable  electrode 
vacuum-melted  steels.  These  are  now  being 
produced  by  Republic  in  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  missile  programs. 

These  vacuum-melted  steels  are  proving  to 
be  stronger,  more  ductile,  and  of  more  uni¬ 
form  properties  than  those  produced  by  more 
conventional  methods. 

Republic  has  the  largest  capacity  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  steels  in  the  industry,  and 
continues  a  broad  research  program  into 
their  properties  and  potential  military  and 
civilian  applications. 


UNESCO  Program  For  Media  Outlined 


By  Raymond  B.  Nixon 

(Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  Nixon, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
recently  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  International  Association 
for  Mass  Communication  Re¬ 
search.) 

Further  details  of  UNESCO’s 
far-reaching  plans  for  helping 
the  media  of  newly  developing 
countries  have  taken  shape  at 
three  recent  international  meet¬ 
ings,  each  of  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  U.  S.  journalism  edu¬ 
cator. 

Most  recent  was  the  planning 
seminar  of  the  new  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Center  for  Journalism, 
which  was  held  March  28-April 
6  at  the  Central  University  of 
Quito,  Ecuador.  The  center 
was  established  in  Quito  last 
fall  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  university,  UNESCO,  and 
the  Ecuadorean  government. 
This  first  seminar  made  plans 
for  a  series  of  two-month  train¬ 
ing  course’  for  journalists  and 
journalism  teachers  to  be  held 
at  the  center,  beginning  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1960. 

Participating  in  the  seminar 
were  press  and  radio-TV  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  nearly  all  the 
Latin  American  countries,  as 
well  as  journalism  teachers 
from  those  countries  that  have 
journalism  schools.  Dr.  Marvin 
.41isky,  head  of  the  department 
of  mass  communications  at  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University,  and  a 
specialist  in  Latin  American 
journalism,  represented  the 
U.  S. 

Earlier  in  March,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  of  the  International 
Association  for  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation  Research  met  in  Paris. 
Organized  with  UNESCO’s  help 
in  1957,  lAMCR  now  has  240 
members  in  30  countries.  This 
was  the  first  board  meeting 
since  the  election  of  a  U.  S. 
journalism  teacher  as  president. 

The  board  heard  reports  on  a 
growing  number  of  cross-na¬ 
tional  research  projects.  One 
of  these  is  a  world  survey  of 
“Professional  Secrecy  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,’’  which  is  being  made 
jointly  by  lAMCR  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute.  An¬ 
other  is  the  preparation  of  a 
multi-lingpial  dictionary  of 
terms  used  in  mass  communica¬ 
tion  research,  so  that  journal¬ 
ists  and  scholars  in  different 
countries  may  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  better  with  each  other. 

lAMCR  is  surveying  for 
UNESCO  the  present  status 


and  trends  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  research  throughout  the 
world.  A  preliminary  report 
on  this  subject  will  be  made  by 
the  lAMCR  president  at  the 
13th  Congress  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  Publishers  (FIEJ) 
May  23-25  in  New  York  City. 

Bangkok  Meeting 

Most  important  of  the  three 
meetings,  in  many  respects, 
was  the  UNESCO  Conference 
on  the  Development  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Media  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Held  January  18-30  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  this  was 
the  largest  UN-related  meeting 
on  press  problems  since  the  1948 
conference  at  Geneva  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information. 

To  the  conference  were  in¬ 
vited  all  the  Asian  countries 
that  are  members  or  associate 
members  of  UNESCO.  These 
include  all  the  countries  from 
Afghanistan  at  the  west  to 
Korea  at  the  northeast,  with  the 
exception  of  the  “people’s  re¬ 
publics’’  of  China,  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia,  North  Korea,  and  North 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  non- 
Asia  countries  that  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
were  invited.  These  include  the 
United  States,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Altogether,  22 
nations  were  invited  and  sent 
delegates. 

The  117  delegates  included 
professionals  from  all  the  in¬ 
formation  media  (press,  radio- 
TV,  and  films),  as  well  as  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  journalism 
teachers,  and  representatives  of 
international  organizations  such 
as  IPI.  Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm, 
director  of  the  Institute  for 
Communication  Research  at 
Stanford  University,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  The 
Soviet  delegation  was  headed  by 
Ivan  Kovalenko,  chairman  of 
the  state  committee  on  cultural 
relations  vli^h  foreign  countries. 
The  U.S.S.R.  also  sent  the 
deputy  director  of  Radio  Mos¬ 
cow  and  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Tass  foreign  rervice. 

The  conference  was  designed 
a'  the  first  of  three,  to  be  held 
in  consecutive  years.  The  second 
is  to  be  held  in  Santiago  de 
Chile  in  1961,  and  the  third  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  in  1962. 
Together,  the  three  will  provide 
a  survey  of  communication 
needs  in  nearly  all  those  coun¬ 


tries  where  the  media  are  least 
developed. 

Previous  UNESCO  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  media  were  held  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  in  1956, 
and  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  in  1958. 
The  first  International  Center 
for  the  Training  of  Journalists, 
at  the  University  of  Strasbourg, 
grew  out  of  the  1956  meeting,  as 
did  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Mass  Communication 
Research.  The  1958  meeting  led 
to  the  decision  to  establish  the 
Latin  American  Center  for 
Journalism  in  Quito. 

The  Bangkok  meeting  differed 
from  these  earlier  conferences 
in  that  it  was  concerned  with  all 
the  problems  of  the  media,  and 
not  chiefly  with  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  and  research.  Moreover, 
the  Asian  conference  was  called 
by  UNESCO  at  the  request  of 
the  United  Nations  Social  and 
Economic  Council,  and  with 
broad  enough  backing  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  action  will  be 
taken. 

Situation  in  A»>ia 

The  enormity  of  Asia’s  media 
needs  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  area  represented  by 
the  conference,  ownership  of 
radio  sets  is  less  than  one  per 
100  inhabitants,  and  circulation 
of  daily  newspapers  less  than  5 
copies  per  100  persons.  While 
the  area  has  some  1,000  daily 
newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  45,000,000,  Japan  claims 
80</<-  of  this.  Two  countries  have 
no  daily  newspapers  at  all.  Six 
countries  have  television,  but  it 
is  highly  developed  only  in 
Japan. 

To  study  the  situation  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  its 
improvement,  members  of  the 
Bangkok  conference  divided  in¬ 
to  four  groups  representing 

(1)  newspapers  and  periodicals, 

(2)  news  agencies  and  tele¬ 
communications,  (3)  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  films,  and  (4) 
journalism  training  and  mass 
communication  research. 

While  each  group  made  a 
separate  report,  all  agreed  on 
certain  broad  recommendations: 

1.  All  agreed  that  a  sorely 
needed  first  step  is  to  obtain 
more  accurate  information 
about  the  media  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  for  which  existing  data  are 
inadequate. 

2.  All  asked  for  reductions  in 
telecommunication  rates  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  media,  al¬ 
though  some  government  dele¬ 
gates  obviously  had  been  briefed 
to  oppose  such  reductions. 

3.  All  felt  that  training  cen¬ 
ters  should  be  set  up,  with  ade- 
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quate  scholar.<hips  and  fellow- 
ships  so  that  media  workers 
and  teachers  could  take  special- 
ized  courses.  They  differed 
however,  as  to  the  kinds  of  cen¬ 
ters  and  courses  most  needed. 

4,  All  urged  governments  to 
give  high  priority  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  telecommunications, 
including  facsimile  and  other 
methods  for  the  transmission  of 
ideographs.  These  create  a  spe¬ 
cial  problem  in  many  oriental 
languages,  for  the  characters 
cannot  be  handled  by  Western- 
style  typewriters,  teleprinters, 
and  typesetting  machines. 

5.  All  agreed  that  a  single 
Press  and  Graphic  Arts  Insti¬ 
tute  should  be  set  up  for  the 
region  under  UNESCO  auspices 
to  provide  technical  assistance. 

Problems  of  Presw 

One  overall  problem  for  Asian 
newspapers  is  newsprint.  Japan 
is  the  only  non-Communist 
country  in  the  region  producing 
enough  newsprint  to  be  able  to 
export  some  of  it.  Korea,  Na¬ 
tionalist  China,  India,  and  Paki¬ 
stan  produce  some  newsprint 
but  rely  largely  on  imports.  The 
other  countries  are  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  imports.  Because  of 
import  duties  and  inability  to 
make  long  contracts,  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  often 
have  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 

For  this  reason,  the  Bangkok 
conference  urged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  which 
meets  this  year  in  Tokyo.  Mean¬ 
while,  small  purchasers  of  news¬ 
print  were  urged  to  buy  co¬ 
operatively  to  get  lower  prices. 

Since  many  Asian  newspapers 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  news 
service,  either  national  or  in¬ 
ternational,  the  newspaper 
group  urged  that  pony  or  sum¬ 
mary  news  services  should  be 
supplied  to  new  small  papers 
at  a  reduced  rate  for  three 
years  to  help  them  get  startd. 
Apparently  it  was  felt  that  in¬ 
ternational  assistance  could  be 
obtained  from  some  source  to 
pay  for  this. 

A  regional  news  agency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  information 
among  neighboring  countries 
was  discussed  but  not  recom¬ 
mended.  This  was  because  of 
the  complications  of  translation, 

the  cost  of  telecommunications, 

the  duplication  of  world  agency 
material,  and  the  lack  of  know¬ 
how.  Instead  of  a 
agency,  the  group  proposM  > 
meeting  of  directors  of  nationa 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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A 

special  message 
to  everyone 

Pom  between  1938 

and  1942 


Hey,  there!  You  with  the  freshly-starched  diploma  in 
your  hand!  Discouraged  with  your  first  hard  look  at  this 
topsy-turvy  world?  'Hiink  someone  chopped  out  the  rungs 
in  the  ladder  of  success?  Think  opix>rtunity  is  dead? 

Don’t  you  believe  it!  Today,  opportunity  under  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  free  enterprise  system  is  more  alive  than  ever!  With- 
m  the  next  few  years,  you’ll  see  space  travel  programs 
accelerate  and  inspire  now  unheard-of  products.  You’ll 
see  standards  of  living  go  up.  You’ll  see  exciting  new 
jobs  created  out  of  nowhere. 

Take  our  own  business,  for  example.  Oil.  In  the  next 
few  years,  we  know  Standard  Oil  will  create  a  cornucopia 
of  new  products  and  new  processes.  And  that  means 
opportunity!  But  it  takes  time,  work,  and  study  to  turn 
opportunity  into  advancement.  People  who  are  willing 
to  put  forth  the  extra  effort  to  prepare  for  greater  re¬ 


sponsibility  will  find  opportunity  awaiting  them. 

Is  opportimity  dead?  Whenever  we  hear  that  question, 
we  think  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  won  promotions 
last  year  at  Standard  Oil  and  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
officers  and  directors  since  this  company  started  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks.  No  Standard  job  is  too  big 
a  target  for  any  employee... if  he  listens  for  opportu¬ 
nity’s  knock  and  is  ready  for  it  when  it  comes. 
Opportunity  dead?  Not  by  a  long  shot! 

WHAT  MAKES  A  COMPANY  A  GOOD  CITIZEN?  One  way 

to  judge  is  by  a  company’s  economic  effect  on  a  com¬ 
munity.  Is  it  growing?  Is  it  progressive?  Will  it  provide 
opportunities  for  advancement?  For  the  five  years  from 
1954  to  1959,  Standard  spent  $1.4  billion  on  new  facilities. 
Expenditures  like  these  help  to  create  new  opportunities. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 


THE  SION  OF  PROGRESS. 
THROUGH  RESEARCH 


UNESCO 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


agencies,  under  UNESCO  aus¬ 
pices,  to  discuss  how  to  ex¬ 
change  their  services  and  to 
meet  common  problems. 

In  some  countries  the  Eng¬ 
lish-language  papers  have  more 
circulation  and  prestige,  so  that 
even  local  governments  place 
their  advertising  in  these  papers 
rather  than  in  the  native-lan¬ 
guage  press.  Surveys  were  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  demonstrate  to  both  gov¬ 
ernments  and  private  advertis¬ 
ers  that  ads  in  the  native-lan¬ 
guage  papers  are  competitively 
advantageous. 

Radio,  TV  and  Films 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
action  coming  out  of  the  radio- 
TV-film  group  was  a  resolution 
asking  UNESCO  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  developing  a 
durable,  transistorized  battery- 
powered  radio  receiver  that 
could  be  manufactured  in  Asia 
and  sold  for  three  to  five  dol¬ 
lars.  Many  specialists  on  Asian 
problems  believe  that  this  is  the 
single  potential  development 
that  would  make  the  swiftest 
possible  improvement  in  mass 
communication. 

The  report  also  asked 
UNESCO  to  help  survey  audi¬ 
ences,  to  assist  in  setting  up 
exchanges  of  radio  programs 
and  news,  and  to  help  dissemi¬ 
nate  the  “International  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Information  Person¬ 
nel”  drawn  up  under  UN  aus¬ 
pices. 

In  most  Southeast  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  radio  broadcasting  is  gov¬ 
ernment-operated.  This  may 
have  been  one  reason  why  the 
first  draft  of  the  radio  group 
report  attacked  commercial  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  as  “degrad¬ 
ing.”  As  a  result  of  further  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gation,  however,  the  final  report 
toned  down  the  attack  and  urged 
governments  to  keep  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  commercial  radio  in 
mind. 

Television,  the  report  held, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
luxury  but  rather  as  “an  essen¬ 
tial  means  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion.”  All  countries  therefore 
should  take  its  inevitable  devel¬ 
opment  into  account  in  their 
planning.  The  employment  of 
survey  and  analysis  teams,  led 
by  an  economist  with  the  help 
of  professionals  in  TV  engineer¬ 
ing,  management  and  program¬ 
ming,  was  recommended.  The 
report  warned  against  the  un¬ 
organized  springing  up  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  outlined  an  orderly 
“three-phase”  plan  for  its  in¬ 
troduction. 


In  one  sense,  the  greatest 
shortage  of  all  in  Asia  is  in 
trained  personnel.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  countries,  in 
the  next  10  years,  will  have  to 
train  as  many  media  workers  as 
there  are  today  in  all  the  com¬ 
munication  industries.  Further¬ 
more,  the  general  level  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  needs  to  be  upgraded, 
in  view  of  the  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  be  laid  upon  the 
media. 

The  conference  group  on  jour¬ 
nalism  training  and  mass  com¬ 
munication  research  pointed  out 
that  half  of  the  Asian  countries 
have  “no  facilities  for  journal¬ 
ism  training  of  any  kind,”  al¬ 
though  one  country  (Japan) 
does  have  advanced  training  and 
throe  other  countries  (Taiwan, 
India  and  Pakistan)  have  ac¬ 
tive  programs. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the 
conference  felt  that  training 
problems  in  Asia  are  different 
from  those  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas.  Regional  training  cen¬ 
ters,  such  as  those  at  Stras- 
lx)urg  and  Quito,  were  believed 
to  be  premature  in  Asia  because 
of  the  wide  variation  among 
countries  in  development,  lan¬ 
guages,  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground.  However,  the  group  did 
advocate  sub-regional  centers 
among  countries  having  similar 
problems. 

So  far  as  fellowships  for 
study  in  advanced  countries  are 
concerned,  the  group  reported 
that  “experts  sent  at  the  request 
of  a  country  would  make  a 
greater  impact  and  benefit  a 
larger  num^r  of  people.”  These 
visiting  experts  also  would 
carry  back  to  the  more  advanced 
countries  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  Asia  and  its  problems. 

Lack  of  suitable  textbooks  in 
native  languages  is  a  primary 
problem  of  journalism  training 
in  Asia,  and  also  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Africa,  and  some  European 
countries.  UNESCO  therefore 
was  urged  to  obtain  copyrights 
from  advanced  countries  for  the 
translation  and  adaptation  of 
texts. 

Challenge  to  U.S. 

All  in  all,  the  Bangkok  con¬ 
ference  was  regarded  as  one 
likely  to  result  in  an  accelerated 
development  of  the  mass  media 
in  many  Asian  countries.  Yet 
it  also  presents  a  challenge  to 
the  U.  S.  and  other  countries 
where  the  principle  of  a  free 
press  is  firmly  established. 

Of  the  117  participants  in  the 
conference,  94  or  80%  were  gov¬ 
ernment  employees.  Even  among 
the  media  experts  who  attended 
as  individuals,  the  proportion 
was  70%  government  employ¬ 
ees.  This  is  understandable,  for 
in  many  Asian  countries  the 
government  is  the  only  agency 


able  to  speak  with  any  author¬ 
ity  on  information  problems,  or 
to  afford  a  delegate  at  interna¬ 
tional  meetings. 

Yet  this  is  not  true  of  the 
Western  democracies.  It  is  more 
or  less  by  default  that  the  in¬ 
dependent  press  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  of  the  democratic 
countries  usually  have  not  been 
represented  at  UNESCO  con¬ 
ferences  like  the  one  in  Bang¬ 
kok. 

The  “twin  objectives”  of 
UNESCO  in  the  field  of  mass 
communications  have  been  de¬ 
fined  as  (1)  to  improve  the 
quality  of  information,  and  (2) 
to  facilitate  the  free  flow  of 
information  within  countries 
and  across  national  boundaries. 
Governments  can  do  much  to 
improve  the  technical  quality  of 
the  media,  but  if  a  “free  flow” 
also  is  to  be  realized,  it  will 
require  the  sympathetic  counsel 
and  example  of  the  media  in 
countries  that  know  what  a  free 
press  really  means. 

Before  the  reports  of  the 
Bangkok  conference  and  similar 
international  meeting's  can  take 
effect,  there  will  be  opportunity 
for  private  sources  in  the  West 
to  take  the  initiative  in  offering 
help  to  these  less  developed 
areas. 

• 

No  Papers  for  Cuba 

Miami,  Fla. 

Because  it  can’t  get  about 
$7,000  out  of  Cuban  banks,  the 
Miami  Herald  has  stopped  send¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  paper  to  Cuba. 
Circulation  Manager  Bill  White 
said  the  Herald  sent  675  copies 
daily  and  1,100  on  Sunday. 

• 

To  Foundation  Trustee 

Orv'il  E.  Dryfoos,  president  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
named  a  trustee  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation. 


28  Busy  on  Story  I 

Exposing  Vote  Fraud  I 

1IARW8ID16,  I 

A  team  of  28  staff  members  ! 
put  about  2500  man  boon  of 
work  on  the  Philadelpkn  BtBt- 
tin's  recent  vote  fraud 
City  Editor  Earl  Selby  said  here 
at  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chaptf, 
meeting. 

Mr.  Selby  said  reporter  teios 
assigned  to  shake  down  all 
angles  of  a  major  series  indnle 
an  editor  and  a  rewrite  man. 
When  a  staff  member  is  assigned 
to  a  team  he  is  on  that  project 
full  time. 

At  one  time  the  Bulletin  had 
to  obtain  an  attorney  to  get 
access  to  public  records  dnrinf 
the  vote  series. 

• 

Grove  Patterson 
College  Fund  Sought 

Classmates  of  the  late  Grove 
Patterson,  who  was  editor  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  his  friends 
in  establishing  a  memorial  to 
him  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio, 
from  which  he  was  graduated 
55  years  ago. 

A  committee  of  his  classmates 
hopes  to  re-establish  the  annul 
cash  award  for  excellence  in 
public  speaking,  which  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  himself  provided  until 
his  death. 

A  fund  of  .several  thousand 
dollars  is  needed.  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son’s  friends  may  contact  Mc¬ 
Connell  Shank,  338  South  East 
Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

• 

Suntlay  Price  Up 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Albany  Times-Union  has 
increased  its  price  for  home  de 
livery  of  the  Sunday  edition 
from  20c  to  25c.  Newsstand 
price  for  the  edition  has  been 
25c  for  some  time. 
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...  a  hand  in  thinKS  to  come 


Creating  a  strange  world. 

The  coldest  natural  temperature  ever  recorded— 100  degrees 
below  zero— occurred  in  the  Antarctic.  But  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  are 
producing  temperatures  all  the  way  down  to  minus  450  degrees  .  .  .  approach¬ 
ing  absolute  zero! 

Startling  things  are  being  done  at  this  unearthly  cold  tempera¬ 
ture.  Many  types  of  living  tissue  are  being  preserved,  and  research  is  now  well 
under  way  in  freezing  whole  blood.  Certain  metals  become  perfect  conductors 
of  electricity  —a  rare  quality  which  may  bring  greater  efficiency  to  electronic 
equipment.  And,  for  over  fifty  years.  Union  Carbide  has  used  these  ultra-low 
temperatures  to  turn  air  into  liquid  .  .  .  then  extract  oxygen,  argon,  nitrogen 
and  other  atmospheric  gases  in  their  pure  form.  They  are  produced  on  a 
Mammoth  scale  to  meet  the  great  demand  from  industry. 

Working  with  such  extreme  cold  is  still  a  young  science  known 
as  cryogenics.  It  is  only  one  of  many  areas  in  which  the  people  of  Union 
Carbide  are  striving  to  make  tomorrow  a  better  world. 


of  cold. 


I^earn  about  the  exciting  work  going 
on  now  in  gases,  carbons,  chemicals, 
metals,  plastics,  and  nuclear  energy. 
Write  for  “Products  and  Processes” 
Booklet  K,  Union  Carbide  Corpo¬ 
ration,  30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,N.Y.  In  Canada,  Union  Carbide 
Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


...a  hand 
in  tilings  to  come 


March  Linage 
Up;  General 
Below  Par 


Total  March  advertising  linage 
in  the  52  cities  measured  by 
Media  Records  tallied  243,584,- 
861  lines,  up  39c  over  the  236.- 
459.465  lines  recorded  for  March 
of  1959.  For  the  year  to  date, 
total  linage  was  up  fiS%. 

General  continued  below  par 
with  a  total  of  30,495,886  lines, 
down  0.7  9^  from  the  30.720.092 
lines  registered  in  March  1959. 
Fi''ancial,  with  4,753,329  lines, 
was  off  19^  from  the  4.800,655- 
lines  recorded  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

All  other  linage  classifications 
for  March  were  un  as  follows; 
Display,  39^^  ;  Classified,  3%;  Re¬ 
tail,  2.89^^;  Department  Store, 
1.89'f;  and  Automotive.  169^. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


I960  *1959 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,440,227  2,128,863 

§Beacon  Joumal-S  .  972,8S2  1,081,241 

Grand  Total  3,413,079  3,210,104 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

“Knickerbocker-News-e  1,485,923  1,254.392 

Timet  Union-m .  1,110,619  908,603 

•Timet  Union-S .  523,363  677,297 

Grand  Total  .  3,119,905  2.840.292 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Newt-e  1960—1,485,923  (249,601). 

•ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,495,355  1,315,332 

§Journal-S  .  478,766  540,630 

Tribune-e  .  1,553,510  1,323,682 

Grand  Total  .  3,527,631  3,179,644 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Conttitution-m  .  1,794,739  1,712,747 

Journal-e  .  2,392.342  2,201,104 

Journal  S  Conttitution-S  888,257  1,169,862 

Grand  Total  .  5,075,338  5,083,713 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Prett-m  726,207  743,733 

•*Prett-S  178,299  226,633 

Grand  Total  .  904,506  970,366 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  .  494,081  640,312 

Newt-Pott-e  .  1,444,750  1,297,153 

Sun-m  .  1,291,324  1,242,542 

Sun-e  .  2,102,491  2,059,624 

tSun-S  .  1,300,043  1,571,263 

Grand  Total  .  6,632,689  6,810,894 

BANGOR.  ME. 

Newt-e .  744,241  . 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Prett-e  .  1,349,893  1,249,589 

§Prett-S  .  286,511  429,057 

Sun-m  .  385,672  372,974 

Grand  Total  .  2,022,076  2,051,620 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


MARCH  Newspaper  Lina|:e — 52  ('ities 

(Compiled  by  raiTOR  «  PI’BLISHER  from  Media  Reeord  MeaauremenK) 


1960 

1959 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

19.59 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

March . 

.  243,584  861 

236,459,465 

103.0 

100.9 

Februarv  . 

.  209,661,474 

196,095,753 

106.9 

104  4 

Y ear  to  date  . . . 

.  665,273,576 

626,079,956 

1063 

103.3 

Display 

March  . 

.  182,458,164 

177,133,789 

10.3.0 

100.2 

February’  . 

151,561,141 

145.353.303 

104  3 

101.2 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  485,999,440 

464,273,610 

104.7 

101.1 

Classified 

March  . 

.  61,126,697 

59,325,676 

103.0 

102.9 

February  . 

.  58,100,333 

50,742,450 

114.5 

113.9 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  179,274,136 

161,806,346 

110.8 

109.8 

Retail 

March  . 

.  1.33,111,560 

129,462,742 

102.8 

102.0 

February  . 

.  109,694,331 

104,975,948 

104.5 

103  9 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  355,937,876 

.339,59.3,567 

104.8 

104  3 

Department  Store 

March  . 

. .  47,978  ,980 

47,149,565 

101.8 

99.9 

February  . 

. .  36,943,893 

.36,622,906 

100.9 

98.0 

Year  to  date  . . 

. .  124,731,350 

121,251,988 

102.9 

99.1 

Generrl 

March  . 

. .  .30  495,886 

.30,720,092 

99.3 

90.0 

February’  . 

. .  25,833.132 

27,607,240 

93.6 

87.2 

Year  to  date  . . , 

78,167,261 

■  80,385,419 

97.2 

89.2 

Automotive 

'’arch  . 

14  097,389 

12,150,300 

1160 

102.1 

February  . 

. .  12.186.677 

9,171,824 

132.9 

101  1 

Year  to  date  . . 

. .  36  874,082 

30,175,165 

122.2 

98.8 

Financial 

March  . 

4.753..329 

4,800.655 

99.0 

122.Q 

February  . 

.3,847,001 

3,598,291 

106.9 

123.7 

Year  to  date  . . 

. .  15,020,221 

14,119,459 

106.4 

120.3 

IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

1940 

I9S9 

•DENVER,  COLO 

Rocky  Mt.  Newt  -m  I  71)  M  I  ^|| 

6*tockM  Mi. 


717,091 


I'Rocky  Mt.  Newt-S 

Pott-e  . 

fPott-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Reqitter-m  .  444  256  ui%, 

Tribune-e  .  944141  tnn, 

fReqltter-S  .  511435 

Grand  Total  .  2,111,539  JlJli 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

I960  •!« 

Free  Prett-m  .  I.423,5H  inM 

OFree  Prett-S  .  565,682  '(TT'S 

NRwt-e  .  2,425.093  2 14|' m 

.  I, OH  169  IJI^n, 

I;™**-*,  .  1,244.254  974  5R 

•Timet-S  .  310,192  Miu 

Grand  Total .  7,012,954  4S|]|n 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Fn< 
Prett-m  1960—1.423.564  (158,941)’  Fni 

Prett-S  1940—545,482  (120,945).  Nmw 

1940-2,425  093  (79,044).  Tlmei-e  It*. 

I, 244,254  (147,478). 

(•)  Free  Prett  and  Newt  Rotearavari  e> 
ttrike  March  29,  1959. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  892,946  II2.III 

Newt-Tribune-m  .  616,251  5679i| 

Newt-Tribune-S  .  383.184  47515 

Grand  Total  .  1,893,101  l,8S,tS 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Advertiter-m  .  352,431  334, « 

Star  Gazette-e  .  805,236  N4W 

••Teleqram-S  .  227,8M  331,52 

Grand  Total  .  1,385,727  1.472.491 

•EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Timat-m  .  1,407,176  1,321,45 

•Timet-S  .  405,185  513,714 

Herald-Pott-e  .  1,492,225  1,42415 


The  following  linage  tabulationt  have 
been  comoiled  by  Media  Recordt,  Inc. 
for  exclutive  publication  by  Editor  t 
Publither.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or 
publithed  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permittion  from  Media  Recordt,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figuret  are  tpecifi- 
cally  thown  the  following  footnotet  apply 
to  Media  Recordt,  March  I960  Linaqet: 
•Includet  19.068  linet  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
••Includet  34.326  linet  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Pott-Herald-m  .  1.029.352  968.359 

Newt-e  .  2,039,074  1,794,654 

fNewt-S  .  738,142  1,021,319 

Grand  Total  .  3,806,570  3,786,334 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Newt-e 
1960—2,039,076  (63,665).  1959—1.796,656  (55,- 
222). 


(Includes  58,508  lines  THIS  WEEK. 
(Includes  Ai.m  lines  PARADE. 
{Includes  102,950  lines  WEEKEND 
ZINE. 

MAGA- 

1940 

1959 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  . 

.  885,721 

894,488 

••Statesman-S  . 

.  203,793 

252,847 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,089,514 

1,147,355 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 

only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 

(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

•BOSTON, 

MASS. 

American-e  . 

417,842 

440,093 

Record-m 

470,052 

708,245 

•Advertiser*$  . 

242,048 

340,541 

Globe-e  . 

1,595,945 

1,474,750 

G<obe-m  . 

I,3H,I4I 

1,144,118 

§Glob0*S  . 

1,151,827 

1,258,329 

Herald-m  . 

1,380,834 

1,250,444 

tHerald-S  . 

1,101,810 

1,279,583 

Trdv»l0r-0  . 

1,444,730 

1,400,104 

Grand  Total  . 

.  9,741,271 

9,738,407 

BUFFALO, 

,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _ 

.  1,144,497 

1,013,888 

(•Courier  Express-S  . . . 

877,818 

1,124,411 

(Evening  News-e  . 

.  2,450,122 

2,278,495 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4.474,437 

4,418,994 

CAMDEN 

,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . 

.  1,319,544 

1,110,824 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

•News-e  . 

.  1,004,373 

983,420 

Observer-m  . 

.  1,383,278 

I.H7.II4 

(Observer-S  . 

.  547,941 

484,949 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,937,412 

3,017,485 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

MaiUc  . 

.  1,002,958 

942.547 

Gazette-m  . 

.  990,294 

971,130 

§Gazette-Mail-S  . 

.  311,958 

409,521 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,182,994  2,948,418 

Tribune-S  .  1,547,882  1,748,115 

tDaily  Newt-e  .  2,094,607  1.953.453 

American-e  .  921,009  808,199 

•American-S  .  331.970  381,517 

Sun-Timet-m  .  1,376,358  1,194,797 

§Sun-Time*-S  .  607,038  701,488 

Grand  Total  . 10.081,858  9,758,187 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1960-3,- 

182,994  (600.213);  1,567,882  (821,899);  331,- 
970  (  243,223).  1959—2.968,618  (  556,325); 

1,748,115  (883,837);  381,517  (260,192). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,082,168  2,149,505 

(•Enquirer-S  .  1,282,636  1,546,107 

Pott  A  Timet-Star-e  ...  2,003,448  1,754,713 

Grand  Total  .  5,368,272  5,450,325 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,371,230  2,120,991 

(•Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,735,541  1,923,247 

Prett  and  Newt-e  .  3,019,444  2,475,599 

Newt-e  .  825,807 

Grand  Total  7.126.215  7.H5.644 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Prett  & 
Newt-e  1960-3,019,444  (80,719). 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


2,302,168  1,095,592 
1,161,512  801,911 


Ditpatch-e  .  2,302,168 

Ditpatch-S  .  1,161,512 

C'tiien-e  . 

C!tizen-S  . 

Citizen-Journal-m .  967,198 

Ohio  State  Journal-m . 

Star-w  .  48,220 


Grand  Total  .  4,499,098  3,004,379 

NOTE:  (•)  All  newtpapart  on  ttrike 
March  I  through  March  14,  1959. 

•DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Newt-m  .  2,314,814  2,IM,24S 

tNewt-S  689.608  822,650 

T  met  Herald-a  .  2,453,043  2,162,528 

•Timet  Herald-S  .  434,444  819,970 


Grand  Total  .  4,095,929  5,939,393 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Timet  . 
Herald-e  1940—2,453,043  (  33,472).  1959—  f:***-*, 
2,162,528  (12,890). 


ERIE.  PA. 

Newt-m  .  1,231,047  I.OM.IIt 

Timet-e  .  I.2U,2M  I.OM.Bi 

§Time»-Newt-S  .  391,963  483, IK 

Grand  Total  .  2,889,2H  2,572,511 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Regitter  Guard-e  .  1,191,367 

••Rcgitter  Guard-S  ....  260.459 

Grand  Total  .  1,451,826  . 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 
••Herald  Newt-e  .  1,037,958  9K7S 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  GazeHe-m  ....  1,244,205  l.066.« 
iJournal  Gazette-S  ....  520,950  594,015 

•Newt  Sentinel-e  .  1,782,557  1,511,0(2 

Grand  Total  .  3,547,712  3,170,541 

•FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,033,764  005,44( 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,991,398  1,740,(21 

§S0ar-Telegram-S  .  473,079  707,(04 

Prett-e  .  578,180  411.(13 

Prett-S  .  I62,5U  153.000 

Grand  Total  .  4,4H008  4,104,58 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

B»e-e  .  I.SHISO  1,301.10 

§Bae-S  .  4*2,250  730,200 

Grand  Total  .  2.198,408  2,111,401 

GARY,  IND. 

Pott-Tribune-e  .  1.445,387  I,3«,II2 

••Pott-Tribune-S  .  403,5H  410,400 

Grand  Total  .  1,868,951  1,755,(02 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Pott-Star  (See  Note)  634,738  , 
NOTE:  Pott-Star  Morning  told  n  ce«e 
bination  with  Timet  Evening.  Lina^  «  ••• 
edition,  Pott-Star  Morning,  only  it  Oi***- 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  1,788,029  1,580,838  HAMMOND.  IND. 

Newt-e  .  2,113,928  1,838,795  Timet-e  .  I.“7,»  I.W  ‘ 

§Newt-S  .  475,816  751,818  TImet-S  .  4**.^ 

Grand  Total .  4,577,773  4,171.451  Grand  Total  .  1,733,819  1,2®.’* 

EDITOR  ac  POBLISIT&R  forMir 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Prett-e  .  2,I«,0JI 

t  Prett-S  .  ^,434  . 

Grand  Total  .  2.m.W  I.W.” 


Grand  Total . 


It  8ays/*UNivAC®  is  spelled  with  a  capital  U** 

f 

Yes  . . .  the  news  is  getting  around  that  the  So  when  you  mention  our  Univac  Compu- 
word  “Univac”  is  a  registered  trademark,  ters  in  print,  won’t  you  please  use  the  word 

used  to  designate  the  world-famous  elec-  “Univac”  as  an  adjective,  not  a  noun? 

tronic  data-processing  systems  made  only  by 

Remington  Rand.  And  please . . .  with  a  capital  U.  Thanks. 


KcmJumfiimL  MbuuL  'WMnMM^ac- 

DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 
The  FIRST  Name  in  Electronic  Data  Processing 


I»60  l«» 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  I,W,070  l,2W,7W  ' 

SPaHiot  N*w$-S  .  W,I74  453,547 

Grand  Tefal .  1,001,244  1,744,344 

•HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Couranf-m  .  1,051,544  873,909 

iCourant-S  .  451,424  773,994 

TIma»-a  .  2,092,407  1,844,321 

Grand  Total .  3,795,399  3,512,224 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Joumal-a  .  340,813  357,494 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Ad»arti$ar.nti  .  815,791  485,090 

••AdvartUac-S  .  418,019  420,047 

Star  Bullatin-e .  1,547,119  1,448,507 

SStar  Bullatln-S .  239,501  . 

Grand  Total  .  3,040,430  2,373,444 

•HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicla-a  .  2,707,487  2,344,009 

•Chronicla-S  .  1,043,125  1,243,247 

Poit-m  .  2,107,934  1,923,727 

tPoit-S  .  720,097  747,523 

^u-a  .  813,334  478,421 

Grand  Total  .  7,391,979  4,934,927 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Chron- 
icla-a  1940-2,707,487  (108,995).  1959-2,- 

344,009  (121,278). 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Nowt-a  .  1,820,393  1,477,084 

Star-m  .  1,484,583  1,583,527 

tStar-S  .  949,349  1,170,159 

Timai-a  .  924,091  847,454 

STimaf-S  .  272,832  331,094 

Grand  Total  . 5,451,248  5,429,322 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  898,490  819,241 

(Clarion  Ladgar 

B  Naws-S  .  291,179  397,118 

Daily  Nawi-e .  818,193  445,397 

Stata  Tlmai-a .  492,057  447,920 

Stato  Timas-S .  149,472  221,144 

Grand  Total  .  2,449,791  2,550,822 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

1940  *1959 

nmai-Union-m .  2,290,383  1,872,329 

fTimat-Union-S  .  783,211  892,791 

Journal-a  .  1,255,098  797,794 

Journal-S  .  213,529 

Grand  Total  .  4,328,492  3,774,443 

NOTE:  (•)  Journal  Sunday — last  publica¬ 
tion  Juna  28,  1959. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Joumal-a  .  1,101,3^  944,013 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Jersey 
Joumal-a  1940-1,101,340  (132,024).  1959— 
944,013  (120,048). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-a  .  1,493,424  1,554,752 

tStar-S  .  830,540  1,140,483 

Tlmas-m  .  1,403,444  1,708,118 

Grand  Total  .  3,927,412  4,403,553 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  504,853  532,242 

Naws-Santinal-e  .  1,035,542  1,084,442 

§Naws-Santinol-S  .  352,327  478,424 

Grand  Total  .  1,894,722  2,097,130 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-a  .  950,735  822,442 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaietta-m  . . .  910,443  898,744 

§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  . . .  351,451  479,241 

Grand  Total .  1,241,894  1,378,007 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indapandaot-m  .  1,944,412  1,442,894 

Slndapandant  Prass- 

TalMrarts-S  .  443,758  722,351 

Prass-Talagram-a  .  2,087,019  1,718,953 

Grand  Total  .  4,475,389  4,084,200 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Inda- 
pandent-m  1940—1,944,412  (338,444).  1959— 
1,442,894  (202,044).  Press-Talagram-a  1940— 
2,087,019  (338,444).  1959—1,718,953  (202,- 
044). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-e  .  1,928,049  1,817,884 

Nawsday  Nassau-a .  2,173,952  2,081,321 

Grand  Total  .  4,102,001  3,899,205 


1940  1959 

•LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Ezaminar-m  .  2,029,923  1,814,775 

*Esaminer-S  .  934,978  1,135,733 

Timas-m  .  4,049,190  3,525,359 

tTimas-S  .  2,478,803  3,149,510 

Herald-Ezpcess-e  .  1,348,179  1,197,571 

Mirror-Naws-a  .  1,334,243  1,223,443 

Grand  Total  . 12,397,334  12,048,411 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  TImas-S 
1940—2,478,803  (819,225).  1959—3,149,510 
(988,547).  Mirror-Naws-e  1940—4,049,190 
(277,511).  1959—1,223,443  (4,814). 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  1,328,452  1,312,592 

Courier  Joumal-S .  824,880  949,305 

Times-e  .  1,439,350  1,547,284 

Grand  Total  .  3,792,882  3,809,183 

LOWEU,  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  714,904  425,547 

••Sun-S  .  200,503  223,584 

Grand  Total .  917,487  849,153 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  818,454  594,177 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  1,822,877  1,750,472 

fCommarcial 

Appaal-S  .  777,341  923,148 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,283,509  1,157,938 

Grand  Total  .  3,883,747  2,831,778 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record 

Journal  (Sea  Note)  . .  742,354  459,341 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Heraid-m  4,104,575  3,440,144 

(Herald-S  .  1,410,703  2,004,748 

News-a  .  1,531,458  1,339,982 

tNews-S  .  444,493  542,527 

Grand  Total  .  7,713,229  7,547,443 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Harald-m 

1940—4,104.575  (104,407).  1959—3,440,144 

(49,724).  Herald-S  1940-1,410,703  (118,412). 
1959-2,004.748  (189,501). 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  .  441,473  391,923 

Registar-e  .  1,587,859  1,391,404 

••Ragistar-S  .  571,447  724,428 

Grand  Total  .  2,420,999  2,507.757 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-a  .  993,790  938,897 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  2,838,547  2,421,445 

t*Times-Picayuna-S  ....  938,580  1,104,954 

States  8  Itam-e .  1,501,131  1,344,742 


ORLANDO,  FLA 

. '■»«; 

Grand  Total  .  5.125077 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  intiuL-  'S^ 

704,427.  1959-433,757.  ltd- 

OWENSBORO,  KY. 
Messanger  & 

. •*« 

.  I4I.97D  271, B 


Grand  Total  .  5,278,278  5,093,341  .  U2k« 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,219,542  1,028,382 

§Prass-S  .  409,155  480,742 

Timas-Harald-e  .  1,075,302  1,005,344 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  I.2tl  113  I  ititt 

§lndapandent-Star  ' 

,  Naws-S  .  398,778 

Indapandant-m  . 1,144,488  I,|«'ih 


Grand  Total  .  2,704,019  2,514,448  Grand  Total  .  2,825,079  30^ 


MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Daily  Record-m  .  500,920 

Timas-Harald-e  .  483,188 


Grand  Total  .  984,108  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Daily 
Racord-m  1940-500.920  (44,470). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinal-m  .  1,157,943  1,052,710 

•Santinal-S  .  310,755  352,023 

Journal-a  .  3,387,892  2,889,874 

tJourisal-S  .  1,474,354  1,404,544 

Grand  Total  .  4,330,944  5.901,151 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,544,302  1,344,738 

Star-a  .  2,477,782  1,997,044 

tTribuna-S  .  1,128,503  1,240,128 

Grand  Total  .  5,150,587  4,423,932 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1940 — 
2,477,782  (154,381).  1959—1,997,044  (93,008). 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bea-e  .  744,705  492,287 

§Baa-S  .  201,330  275,417 

Grand  Total  .  948,035  947,904 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

♦  •Star-e  .  2,778,493  2,445,930 

Gaiette-m  .  1,578,348  1,549,449 

La  Press-e  .  2,802,274  2,548,924 

La  Patrie-S  .  111,035  189,187 

Le  Petit  Joumal-S  ....  159,389  241,078 

Grand  Total  .  7,429,541  7,194,770 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  liisage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  807,238  473,934 

Star-m  .  785,441  471,283 

••Star-S  .  225.45 1  304,320 

Grand  Total .  1,818,150  1,449,539 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-e  .  1,411,414  1.344,070 

Tannessaan-m  .  1,390,281  1,327,475 

Tennassean-S  .  477,414  742,294 

Grand  Total  .  3,279.309  3,435,839 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  2,524,758  2,3i3,548 

Timas-S  .  2,818,341  3,119,913 

Harald-Tribuna-m  .  985.244  1,008,109 

(Herald  Tribuna-S .  747,845  910,984 

Mirror-m  .  758,785  779,917 

MIrror-S  .  342,754  402,789 

Naws-m  .  1,411,782  1,529,723 

Naws-S  .  1,594,437  1,820,478 

Journal  Amarican-a  ...  1,033,025  1,020,842 
•Journal  Amarican-S  ..  332,543  448,883 

Post-e  .  1,084,325  1.053.928 

Post-S  .  98,710  100,090 

World  Telegram 

&  Sun-e  .  1,338,004  1,288,878 

Grand  Total  . 15,292,775  15,818,084 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  MIrror-m 
1940—758,785  (177,941).  1959—779,917  (182,- 
897).  Mirror-S  1940—342.754  (154,014). 

1959—402,789  (132,804).  Naws-m  1940— 

1,411,782  (  758,770).  1959—1,529,723  (  494.232). 
News-S  1940—1,594,437  (1,108,545).  1959— 
1,820,478  (1,259,747).  Journal  Amarican-a 
1940—1,033,025  (154,108).  1959—1.020.842 

(144,304).  Journal  Amarican-S  1940 — 332,- 
543  (79,228).  1959—448,883  (117,478).  Worid 
Tal.  &  Sun-e  1940—1,338,004  (254,504). 

1959-1,288,878  (  222,455). 

Split  run  adv.  includad:  Naws-m  205,781. 
News-S  128,059. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ..  1,482,440  1,392,212 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  459,892  437,087 

Grand  Total  .  1,942,352  2,029,299 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,050,197  994,150 

••Gaiette-S  .  147,551  213,713 

Grand  Total  .  1,217,748  1,207,843 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  B 

Portsmouth  Star-e  ...  1,813,334  1,742,254 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  1,995,720  1,954,934 

(Virginian-Pilot  B 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  737,954  958,044 

Grand  Total  .  4,547,010  4,477,254 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  B  Portsmouth-Star-a  1940 — 1,813,- 
334  (  382,230).  1959—1,742,254  (430,979).  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot-m  1940— i. 995,720  (224,438). 

1959-1,954,934  (280.414).  Virginian-Pilot  B 
Portsmouth  Star-S  l94(h-737.954  (149,209). 
1959—958,044  (247.422). 

•OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,130,298  1,745,152 

§Tribuna-S  .  772,185  834,354 

Grand  Total  .  2,902,483  2,599,504 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Tribuna-a 
i940— 2,130,298  (134,177). 

•OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,094,154  1,039,431 

Oklahoman-S  .  521,348  418,894 

Times-e  .  1,347,012  1,275,334 

Grand  Total  .  2,982,534  2,933,841 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Timas-a 
1940—1,347,012  (  204,754).  1959-1,275,334 

(170,285). 

•OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World- 

Harald  (See  Note)  ..  1,190,002  1,141,058 
(World-Harald-S  .  471,243  837,993 

Grand  Total  .  1,841,246  1,999,051 

NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

EDITOR  8c 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 
.  795,171  Mm 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sea  Note)  1,347,173  1  21318 

IJournal  Star-S  .  494,552  's3|'b 

Grand  Total  .  1,841.725  I  TUm 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  J«. 
nal  Star  Evening  sold  in  combiMlia 
Linage  of  only  one  edition— Journal 
Evening — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-e  .  2,097,077  2I34B 

f*Bullatin-S  .  588,411  mn 

Ingutrac-m  .  1,897,292  I  tSSHS 

Inquirar-s  .  1,493,103  LTn’oi 

Naws-a  .  838,449 

Grand  Total  .  4,914,552  7,0N,BI 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Inarirvan 
1940—1,897,292  (19,122).  I959-U55B) 

(15,344). 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

Rapublic-m  .  2,714,494  2,379,«5 

(Rapublic-S  .  934,029  941,111 

Gazatta-a  .  2,779,995  2,4^111 

Grand  Total  .  4,430,718  5,74),)5» 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gazetta-m  .  1,197,525  1,111, 9» 

Prass-a  .  1,953,595  l,795,W 

(Prass-S  .  923,779  !,!»,» 

Sun-Talegraph-e  .  755,527  773,1K 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  .  412,284  5li,IN 

Grand  Total  .  5,2«.7I0  5,33I,7I< 

•PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1940  list 

Oregonian-m  .  1,347,257  1,441,751 

§*Oragonian-S  .  457,115  I.M.41I 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  1,400,919  1,341,177 

(Oragon  Joumal-S  _  445,490  517,114 

Grand  Total  .  4,050,981  4.407,992 

Oragonian  B  Oragon  Journal  pabliiM 
jointly  during  strike  period  which  slaiM 
November. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

New  Yorkar-a  .  910,450  t35,9n 

••New  Yofkar-S  .  278,018  314,155 

Grand  Total  .  1,118,738  I.IS2.I3I 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,723,272  1,545,4* 

Journal-m  .  1,040,032  920,144 

(Journal-S  .  773,155  921,732 

Grand  To(al  .  3,534,459  3,407,324 

READING,  PA. 

Eagla  (Sea  Note)  .  1,105,523  I.JJJ.JJI 

§Eagla-S  .  247,447  274,101 

Grand  Total  .  1,453,170  l.®"^ 

NOTE:  Eagla  Evening  and  Timas  Mw*" 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  oat 
edition  (Eagla  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leadar-a  .  1,491,831  ,4t9,m 

Timas  Dispatch-m  .  1.435.129  l,W,w 

(Timas  Dispatch-S  .  711,842  WV 

Grand  Total  .  3.838,022  3,B2,I® 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Enterprise  (Sea  Note)  l,400,3N  I'**'?! 
IPrass-Entarprisa-S  .... 

Grand  Total  .  1.711,200  l,40M» 

I  NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  ^ 
1  ning  sold  only  in  combination.  T* 

Run  Linage  shown 

one  edition  (Prass-EntarprisaA4om<ag|. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ^ 

,  Enterprise  1940—1,400.384  (43.144).  19^ 
1,281,951  (33,323). 
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if^iho^L.steU^  Mobil 


Every  newsman  likes  to  be  right.  That’s  why  we  want  to 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  sp)ell  and  pronounce  our  company’s 
name  correctly— Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

Not  like  that  town  down  in  Alabama  .  .  .  not  like  those 
modernistic  decorations . . .  not  like  what  they  make  in  Detroit 
—but  like  Mobil  (rhymes  with  global.) 

Who  cares  if  Mobil  is  spelled  right  or  wrong?  Well,  those 
fellows  on  the  copy  desk  with  a  passion  for  accuracy*,  plus: 

The . 31,000  U.  S.  Mobil  dealers 

Our . 2,500  U.  S.  distributors 

Our . 70,000  employees 

Our . 224,000  shareholders 

Our. . .  .2,000,000  credit  card  holders 
Our . 56,000  royalty-interest  owners 

plus  dealers,  distributors,  and  customers  in  more  than  80 
other  countries  of  the  world  where  Mobil  products  are  sold. 

♦To  be  accurate,  please  remember  there’s  no  hyphen  between  Socony 
and  Mobil. 


Mobil 


SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

and  ita  two  operating  diviaiona,  Mobil  Oil  Company 
(for  the  U  nited  Statea  and  Canada)  and  Mobil  In¬ 
ternational  Oil  Company  (for  more  than  80  other 
countriea  of  the  Free  World). 


i9i0  ifsf  \m 

VA.  SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

870,947  1,008.972  Independent-Journal.*  1,143,987 
332,747  472,374 

917.332  1,019,543  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

-  -  Get*tte-m  1,089,411 

,121,024  2,500,911  ••Union  Star-e  835,794 


NORWALK,  CONN 
Norwalk  Hour-e  .  885  822 

PATERSON.  N.  J 
Call-m  g;7  5j, 

News-*  1,074,817  | 

Grand  Total  ••  1.904,425  i] 

QUINCY,  HASS. 
Patriot  Ledger-e  774,885 

SCRANTON,  PA. 
Tribune-m  434  529 

•Scrantonian-S  284i5l| 

Grand  Total .  723  047 

•Includes  PARADE  44  232  lines 
71,585  lines  (1959). 


Times-m  . 

§Tim*s-S 

World-News-* 


News-* 

Post-m 

§*Post-S 

Star-* 

fStar-S 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  1,925,405  1,744,073 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  . 1,045,424  938,237 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total 


Democrat  A 
Chronicl*-m 
fOemocrat  A 
Chronicle-S 
Times  Union-e 


American-* 

R*publican-S 


1,992,247  1,808,937  *SEATTl 

-  -  Post-lnt*ll!gencer-m 

4,288,952  4,181,144  •Post-Intelligencer-S 

Times-*  . 

I,  ILL.  Times-S 

1,119,154  981.940 

522,499  570,403  Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  1,517,544  1,478.447 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  . .  775,732  450,034 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  888,742  771,409 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-*  .  919,049  833,225 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-*  .  735,255  437,473 

Peekskill  Star-e  455,927  557,805 

Port  Chester  Item-e  895,975  770,444 

Tarrytown  News-*  .  749,542  477,994 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-*  .  1,048,103  895,743 

Whit*  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,092,448  992,491 

Nyack  Journal  News-e  423,288 

Grand  Total  .  8,384,301  4,784,827 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal  (See  Note)  ...  930,840  1.045,973 

Journal  A  Sentinel-S  344.082  448.342 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total .  1,441,853  1,552,543  SHREVEPORT, 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Register-  Journal-e  I, 

Republic  Evening  sold  in  combirtation.  Times-m  .  I, 

Linage  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning  Times-S  .  . 

— is  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five 

week  days  only,  excluding  Monday.  Grand  Total  .  2, 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

*cord-m  .571,058  ilSW 

m*s-L*ad*r-e  .  1.047  327  tNlC 

nd*p*nd*nt-S  .  544.071  il]]4|| 

Grand  Total  2,142,454  222in 

•Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  34  221  liie 

leini.  ac  lu  li...  iiacai  ' 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

ee-e  ..  2,355,585 

B*e-S  .  488,919 

Inion-m  718,394 

•Union-S  318,198 


,798,838  Tribune-e 
481,439  Tribun*-S  . 
552,342 

401,517  Grand  Total 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


Grand  Total 


Globe-Democrat-m 
(•Glob*-D*mocrat-S 
Post-Disoatch-e  . . 
§Post-Dispatch-S  . . . 


Grand  Total  .  5,053,047  4,255,447 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1940  —  1,384,712  (  248,107). 
(•)  Globe-Democrat  on  strike  March  I 
through  March  31,  1959. 


WICHITA.  KANSAS 

.  947,971 

.  248,539 

.  1,259,044 

.  397,238 

.  1,080,079 


Beacon-e 
•B*acon-S 
Eagle-m 
tEagle-S 
Eagle-e  . 


Post-Crescent-e 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 
Enquirer  A  News-e  880,901  844.4H 

Enquirer  A  News-S  249,524  303,131 

Grand  Total  .  1,150,425  1,147,331 


Grand  Total  .  3,932,873  4,500,971 

•WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-s  505,534  574.840 

Tel*gram-m  .  843,905  747,031 

GazeHe-e  .  1,244,584  1,122,897 


Grand  Total  .  2,594,027  2,444,788  CANTON,  OHIO 

,035,494  Repository-*  .  .  .  1,491.8 

'999,354  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO  RepositorJ-S  .  6H4 

741  142  Vindicator  Telegram-e  1,574,978  1,340,154 
'  §Vindicator  Telegram-S  821,844  1,008,411 

Grand  Total  .  2,394,844  2,348,547  cARRONDALE-HERRIII4«»tPMY$IOR8, 

ILL. 

440,739  ADVERTISING  southern  lllinoisan-e  .  432,922  423,431 

,742,852  w  .j. a-- w e r e V 'T'  Southern  Illinoisan-S  . .  104,804  I I3,N4 

988,513  LINAGE  SERVK.E  - 

-  Grand  Total .  537.724  534JR 

3,372.104  1940  •1959  f 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  CHAMPAIGN-URBAHA.  lll.„J 

CANADA  Telegraph-m  .  398,834  414,024  Courier-*  . .  413,448  58l,* 

.  1,451,338  1,442,948  •Telegraph-S  .  131,441  217,234  Couri*r-S  253,351  284171 

2  429  644  2  399  546  — —  — -  .  ..  tm 

.  2!494',820  2!522!oIO  Grand  Total  .  530  297  431,258  Grand  Total  .  847,004  7NJE 

85,451  99,404  •Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  34.228  lines 

(1940):  45,138  lines  (1959).  NOTE:  Tele-  CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

gram-S  sold  in  combination  with  Sunset  Gazette-*  .  1,929,837  l,ISt,ll 

News-e. 

,  -  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

5.  C.  Times-*  .  1,088,178  l,N7,B 

899,298  892,494  D*mocrat-S  .  234,402  441,1* 

400.942  503,098  Democrat-d  .  787,080  722,1* 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent*  720,851  937,557 

••lnd*pendent-S  313,342  245,707 

Times-m  .  2,554,327  2,593,343 

§Times-S  .  830,079  951,978 

Grand  Total  4,427,599  4,748,585 


Tribune-m 

fTribune-S 

••Times-e 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

.  584,817 

.  1,811,279 

.  809,703 


SALEM.  ORE. 

Capital  Journal-*  .  ..  1,045,491 
Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  831,144 

••Oregon  Statesman-S..  275,337 

Grand  Total  .  2,152,174 


Times-m 

Blade-e 

Blade-S 


Grand  Total 


TORONTO, 

Globe  A  Mail-m  . 

(•Telegram-e  . 

Star-e  . 

Star-w  . 


Grand  Total  .  4,441. 2S3  4,484.128 

NOTE;  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Tele¬ 
gram-*  1940-2,429,444  (71,033).  1959— 

2,399,544  (43.810). 


COLUMBIA, 

State-m 

•State-S  . 

R*cord-m  . 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  1,134,237  1,083,183  Grand  Total  .  1,994,047  2,128.274 

••Times  Advertiser-S  .  344,375  452,459  •Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  18,841 

Trentonian-m  .  827,935  701,579  lines  (1940):  37,547  lines  (1959). 

Grand  Total  .  2,328,547  2,237,421  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-*  .  ‘  91^449  855.301 

TROY,  N.  Y.  •Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  34,228  lines 

Record  (See  Note)  .  944.415  945,054  (1940). 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times-Rec- 
ord  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage  VEGAS  NEV. 

of  on*  edition  (Record  Morning)  is  Nevada  Sun-m  .  I  021  M5  788,021 

‘"o*"-  Nevada  Sun-S  .  159,811  142,225 


•SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m . 1,810,422  1,477,820 

SUnion-S  .  980,452  1,024,811 

*Tribun*-e  .  2,581,750  2,245,723 

Grand  Total  5,372,824  4,948,354 


Grand  Total 


News-*  . 

N*ws-Journal-S 
Journal-m  _ 


•SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,555,182  1,385,080 

fChronicle-S  .  498,700  807,297 

Examin*r-m  .  2,112,143  1,935,284 

•Examiner-S  .  927,413  1,074,238 

Call-Bulletin-*  .  851,842 

News-e  .  490,421 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ..  1,280,587 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  4,574,025  4.744,143 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included;  Chroni¬ 
cle-m  1940—1,555,182  (49,223).  1959— 1,385.- 
080  (42.459). 


Grand  Total 


•TULSA,  OKLA. 

. 1,401,488  1,575,942 

.  1.540,373  1,549,345 

.  428,143  578,395 


Grand  Total 


Tribune-e 

World-m 

World-S 


EAST  ST,  LOUIS.  ILL- 
....  559,987 

..  157,448 


Journal-* 

Journal-S 


World-m  .. 
World-S  ... 
News-Star-e 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Hudson  Dispatch-m 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


El  DVario  D* 
Nueva  York-m 
El  Diario  D* 
Nueva  York-S 


724,984  494,245  -  ■  Vm.8»  l,W,« 

171,808  192,408 

-  -  GREENWICH.  COHN.  j 

898,794  888,873  Tim*-*  .  508.172 
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2,444,412  2,559,494  Grand  Total 


MM 

M3K 

WK. 

I.37l.ltt 

MIN 

303.133 


The  New  N&W 


UAr/OAf*S  GO/A/G-eSr  /^A/Z./fOAm 


\  America's  newest  fleet  of  diesel 
locomotives . . .  529  units  with  overage 
age  only  2.5  years. 

►  81,006  modern  freight  cars  —  more 
per  mile  of  line  than  any  other  major 
U.  S.  railroad. 

\  Busiest  large  railroad  .  .  .  greatest 
freight  traffic  density. 


\  A  30%  longer  railroad  with  merger 
of  the  Virginian  into  Norfolk  and 
Western.  Wonderful  new  industrial  sites. 

^  New,  easier  grades,  more  inter¬ 
change  points  with  other  railroads. 

^  Now  a  billion  dollars  in  assets. 


This  is  why  the  dynamic,  new  Norfolk  arid  Western 
means  savings  in  time  and  money  to  shippers! 


1960  I9S9 
HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Adv«rtU*r-«  .  916,097  912,841 

H*rald-Ditpatch-m  ....  897,519  911,146 

*Harald-Advart)sar-S  ..  271,473  394,405 

Grand  Total  .  2,085.089  2,218,392 

*lncludat  AMEKICAN  WEEKLY  18,772 
linat  (I960);  37,543  linas  (1959). 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 

Timat-e  .  443,086  383,390 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat-d  ...  1,087,562  1,058,743 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-a .  ‘  554,008  496,272 

Tri-City  Harald-S .  134,771  181,468 

Grand  Total  .  688,779  677,740 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Fraaman-e .  779,002  735,490 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  931,784  935,438 

Joumal-a  .  931,980  941,640 

*Joumal  t  Star-S .  223,790  263,130 

Grand  Total  .  2,087,554  2,140.208 

*lncludat  PARADE  46,113  linas  (I960); 
71,376  linas  (1959). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  A  Joumal-a  484.764  474,194 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  .  1,266,181  1,089,151 

SMta  Journal-m  .  1,236,788  1,095,766 

Stata  Joumal-S .  408,933  483,637 

Grand  Total  .  2,911,902  2,668,554 

*lncludas  PARADE  46,116  linas  (I960); 
71,379  linas  (1959). 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


I960 

1959 

RAPID  CITY, 

.  S.  D. 

Journal-d  . 

573,538 

531,874 

Journal-S  . 

189,644 

219,268 

Grand  Total  . 

763,182 

751,142 

SALISBURY. 

N.  C. 

Salisbury  Post-a  . 

489,902 

547,638 

Salisbury  Post-S  . 

167,286 

253,734 

Grand  Total  . 

657,188 

801,374 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus  Laader-e  . 

704,508 

442,970 

ArguS'Leadef'S  . 

245,406 

283,458 

Graird  Total . 

949,914 

944,428 

SUPERIOR, 

WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

571,802 

499,548 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

871,269 

854,793 

State  Journal-e  . 

774,984 

741,355 

Capital-Joumal-S . 

223,356 

337,757 

Grand  Total  . 

1,869,609 

1,955,905 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,812,790 

1,441,854 

Star-S  . 

379,778 

414,507 

Citizen-a  . 

2,096,308 

1,727,803 

Grand  Total  . 

4,288,876 

3,604.144 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-a  . 

1,191,372 

1,084,930 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Naws-Journal-ma  . 

1,638,309 

1,513,814 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Woonsockat  Calt-a _ 

690,539 

449,384 

LOS  ■\?jGELES  TIMES-MIRROR 

Changes  Implement 
Acquisition  Program 


Argus-a  . 

...  886,464 

840,972 

Dispatch-a  . 

...  1,058,232 

944,432 

MONTGOMERT,  ALA. 

Advartisar-m  . 

...  993,204 

955,318 

Advartlsar-S  . 

...  309,594 

479,942 

Joumal-a  . 

...  1,052,758 

959,112 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,355.554 

2,394,392 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Timos-a  ... 

...  892.454 

825,742 

Standard-Timas-S  ... 

...  232,397 

299,844 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,125,051 

1,125,424 

Includas  PARADE 

44,113  linas 

(I960); 

71,774  linas  (I9S9). 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Ttmas-Harald-a  . 

...  755,301 

706,691 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a 

..  905,122 

716,342 

Standard-Examinar-S 

..  248,084 

261,722 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1.153.208 

978.064 

Includas  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  34.174  Unas 

(I960);  45,002  linas  (1959). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Darrick-m  . 

...  505.843 

474.734 

Naws-Haraid-a  . 

...  392.243 

355,125 

Grand  Total  . 

...  898,104 

829,859 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Domocrat-a  _ 

...  708,344 

655.984 

Sun-Oamocrat-S  _ 

. . .  232,044 

308,098 

Grand  Total . 

. .  940.408 

964.082 

Includas  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  34.342  linas 

(I960);  45.864  linat  (1959). 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  . 

...  1.215.704 

1,085,294 

Naws-Journal-S  . 

...  322,938 

426,944 

Naw$-a  . 

...  804.524 

677.348 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,343.144 

2,189,586 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Convnarcial-t  . 

...  443,140 

580,160 

•Coimnafcial-S  . 

...  153,720 

187,390 

Grand  Total .  796,880  767,550 

*Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY  M,- 
146  linas. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

larkshira  Eaqia-a .  943,012  900.742 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  .  790,804  809,396 

QUINCY.  lU. 

Harald-Whiq-a  .  570,150  555,898 

Harald-Whiq-S  .  175,798  248,598 

Grand  Total  .  745,948  804,496 


CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  1,901,630  1,699,742 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  1,733,502  1,693,041 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  2,094,584  2,120,220 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Racord-a  .  1,254,142  1,138.015 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA. 

Naws-a  .  624,490  525,754 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Daily  Nuqgat-a .  590,634  525,792 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citixan-a  .  1,741,605  1,473,442 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  E 
COMIC  Sactlon. 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoanix-a  .  904,251  877,698 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 
LaNouvellista-a .  733,973  687,841 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,510.634  2,498,783 

Prpvinca-m  .  1,228,843  1,283,248 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  103,141 
linas  (I960);  114,214  linas  (1959).  Part  Run 
53,743  linas  (I960). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,442,795  1,313,689 


New  York  to  Build 
Newsprint  Terminal 

The  City  of  New  York  has 
announced  plans  to  spend  $2,- 
560,000  for  a  newsprint  terminal 
on  the  East  River.  First  lease 
has  been  sigpied  with  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  aj^ents  for  the 
Bowater  Steamship  Company, 
Ltd.,  now  the  largest  marine 
transporter  of  newsprint  to  the 
port. 

The  State  of  New  York  also 
took  some  action  this  week  to 
encourage  newsprint  shipments 
on  its  waterways.  Governor 
Rockefeller  signed  a  bill  which 
eliminates  the  requirement  for 
a  special  pilot  on  newsprint  ves¬ 
sels  between  Troy  and  New 
York. 


Los  Angeles 

Second  phase  in  the  long-range 
plan  for  executive  organization 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  and  its 
various  divisions  was  annoimced 
by  Norman  Chandler  on  April 
18.  The  first  phase  was  put  into 
effect  on  Aug.  18,  1958. 

General  objective  of  the  plan, 
Mr.  Chandler  said,  is  to  provide 
increased  delegation  of  top  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  current  opera¬ 
tions  so  that  he  and  other  cor¬ 
porate  officers  might  spend  more 
time  on  the  diversification  and 
acquisition  program. 

The  plan  calls  for  organization 
of  three  general  areas — the  Cor¬ 
porate  Officers  and  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Staff,  the  Operating  Divi¬ 
sions  and  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sions. 

Principal  function  of  the  Cor¬ 
porate  Officers  and  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  staff  will  be  to  protect  the 
Company’s  equity  capital  and  to 
assure  a  fair  rate  of  return  to 
stockholders  by  guiding  the  ac¬ 
quisition  program  and  by  regu¬ 
larly  reviewing  corporate  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  staff  will  be  composed  of 
Norman  Chandler,  Philip  Chand¬ 
ler,  Harrison  Chandler,  Omar 
Johnson  and  Dick  Adams.  The 
latter  four  also  will  serve  as  the 
president’s  advisory  committee. 

Working  as  an  integ^ral  part 
of  the  staff  will  be  Mrs.  Norman 
Chandler  as  executive  assistant 
to  the  president  and  Robert 
.\llan  Jr.,  as  assistant  to  the 
president  (for  acquisitions).  Also 
assisting  on  the  acquisition  staff 
will  be  Otis  Booth,  Ed  Reap, 
Fred  Selzer  and  Dick  Robinson. 

Controller  Milton  Day,  invest¬ 
ment  manager  Bill  Ruby,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer  Ray  Tanner  and 
assistant  secretary  Wayne 
Stump  also  are  members  of  the 
corporate  staff  reporting  to 
Omar  Johnson. 

Executive  Committee 

An  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors,  comprised  of 
the  Company’s  outside  directors, 
will  advise  the  president  on 
board  policy  matters,  particular¬ 
ly  those  relating  to  acquisitions. 
Members  of  this  group  are  Frank 
L.  King,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  California  Bank;  Charles  B. 
Thornton,  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Litton  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  and  Harry  J.  Volk, 
president  of  Union  Bank. 

Bob  Allan,  the  new  assistant 
to  the  president  (for  acquisi¬ 
tions),  has  been  with  the  Com- 
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pany  for  several  months,  spend¬ 
ing  much  of  his  time  on  the  re¬ 
cent  merger  negotiations  with 
New  American  Library. 

Operating  divisions  in  the  new 
plan  will  consist  of  Times-Mirror 
Press,  Times-Mirror  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  and  Publishers’  Paper 
Co.,  with  Philip  ('handler  having 
overall  responsibility.  Reporting 
to  him  as  heads  of  the  respective 
organizations  will  be  Harrison 
Chandler,  Dick  Moore  and  Sam 
Robinson,  John  Andreson  con¬ 
tinues  as  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  and  directors 
of  personnel,  marketing  research 
and  promotion  comprise  the  di¬ 
visional  staff. 

The  two  publishers,  Otis  Chan¬ 
dler  of  the  Times  and  Bud  Lewis 
of  the  Mirror  News,  will  assume 
many  of  the  responsibilities  for 
the  operations  of  the  newspapers 
that  formerly  were  handled  by 
the  president. 

Generally,  the  organization  of 
the  newspapers  is  unchanged. 
General  manager  Bob  Chandler 
and  executive  editor  Arthur  Law 
of  the  Mirror  News  will  have  the 
same  responsibilities  and  report 
to  Bud  Lewis  as  in  the  past.  The 
same  applies  to  Nick  Williams 
on  the  Times,  with  Otis  Chandler 
continuing  as  marketing  mana¬ 
ger. 

The  promotion  department  un¬ 
der  Ed  Reap  expands  to  include 
responsibility  for  the  Times  spe¬ 
cial  events  section  and  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  the  corporate  public 
service,  public  relations  and 
charitable  activities. 

Newly  appointed  administra¬ 
tive  manager  Del  Taylor,  who 
has  been  serving  as  management 
services  manager,  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  purchasing,  building 
maintenance,  office  services  such 
as  multigraph  and  stenograidiie, 
PBX,  communications  and  the 
automotive  fleet.  He  also  has  the 
responsibility  for  developing  and 
recommending  plant  and  office 
layout,  manpower  scheduling, 
work  systems  and  work  simpli¬ 
fication  programs. 

He  will  continue  as  manage¬ 
ment  services  manager,  with  I^ 
Davis  retaining  responsibilities 
as  purchasing  and  facilities  man¬ 
ager. 

A  Newspaper  Division  council, 
consisting  of  Norman  Chandler, 
Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  Otis 
Chandler,  Nick  Williams,  Bud 
Lewis,  Bob  Chandler  and  Arthur 
Laro,  with  Bob  Flannes  serving 
as  secretary,  will  co-ordinate  ma¬ 
jor  policies  affecting  operations 
of  both  newspapers. 
PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  19« 
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NUTS 

AND 

H  ■  ■  What  you  see  here  is  a 
simple  device.  It  is  used  to  hold  two  things  to¬ 
gether.  Like  the  wheels  to  your  car.  You  live  in  a 
world  in  which  many  things  must  he  fastened 
together  securely.  Some  are  mechanical.  Quite  a 
few  are  not.  B  Of  these,  consider  within  your 
experience  as  a  newspaper  executive,  your  affilia¬ 
tion  with  your  advertisers,  and  your  should-be 
advertisers.  Especially  that  profitable  population 
of  national  accounts  and  their  agencies  who  are  the 
big  newspaper  spenders.  This  should  be  a  family- 
association  secured  by  many  threads  of  basic, 
mutual  interest.  Is  it  ?  And  as  tightly  as  you  would 
like,  and  with  the  so  many  people  in  the  so  many 
places  precious  to  you?  After  all,  if  what  are 
needed  for  the  successful  sales  of  space  are  only  a 
rate  card,  circulation  statement,  and  a  survey  or 
two  .  . .  your  fine  newspaper  would  be  bulging  with 
linage.  The  truth  is  today,  and  well  you  know  it. 
that  more  and  more  factors  are  getting  in  on  buy¬ 
ing  decisions  .  .  .  committees,  conferences,  groups, 
multiple  minds  at  work.  I  Now  as  never  before, 
you  need  “majority  favorable  opinion”  .  .  .  yes. 
even  other  newspaper  publishers,  editors,  business 
executives.  And  the  most  economical,  effective  way 
to  encourage  it  is  with  your  own  special  schedule 
right  here  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  talking  the  inti¬ 
mate-important  things  that  give  your  newspaper 
its  personality  and  (lower.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERi 
Times  Toiver^  1475  Broadivay^  Netv  York  36,  Y.  Y. 
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— William  A.  Doyle,  United 
Features  Syndicate  investment 
columnist,  took  an  active  part 
in  “Invest  In  America  Week” 
last  week  by  speaking  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  Rockford,  III. 
The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  PreitH  and 
the  Rockford  Register-Republic 
are  among  newspapers  using  his 
question-and-answer  column. 

— Ralph  McGill,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
syndicated  columnist  (Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features)  won  the 
1960  Lauterback  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  the  field  of 
civil  liberties. 

— “Pogo,”  Hall  Syndicate 
comic  strip  character  who  turned 
Okefenokee  into  a  household 
word,  and  Walt  Kelly,  his  crea¬ 
tor,  were  honor  guests  at  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  million-dollar  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Okefenokee  Na¬ 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Georgia. 

— A  handsome  and  interest¬ 
ing  guest  at  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  Reuben  Awards 
dinner  was  Countess  de  Beau¬ 
mont  (Mrs.  Bud  Fisher),  widow 
of  the  creator  of  Mutt  and  Jeflf. 

— Writes  Nat  Marks,  a  staff 
writer,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times:  “Your  article  headed 
‘Cindy  Says:  PLENTY’  (April 
9,  page  6.3)  alludes  to  the  word 
‘shlep’  as  borrowed  by  the  color¬ 
ful  Cindy  Adams  for  her  sprite- 
ly  column.  The  spelling  is  wrong 
for  appearing  as  ‘shelp.’  Now 
perhaps  my  spelling  of  the  de¬ 
licious  word  taken  from  the 
Yiddish,  or  Jewish,  should  be 
‘schlep,’  which  means  to  drag. 
So  many  of  the  Yiddish  words 
have  been  absorbed  by  our  lan¬ 
guage,  arising  out  of  show  busi¬ 
ness,  that  Cindy  Adams  is  doing 
a  real  service  to  the  field  of 
semantics.  As  some  French 
words  in  our  American  language 
are  used  as  they  are  in  France, 
with  the  same  meanings,  so  it 
is  with  such  notable  examples 
‘kibitzer,’  ‘bagel,’  ‘schnook,’  and 
many  others.  A  short  walk  from 
your  office  to  the  garment  dis¬ 
trict  on  Seventh  Avenue  would 
produce  a  new  vocabulary,  as  it 
did  for  Lou  Holtz,  who  brought 
the  jargon  of  the  bargain  into 
the  parlor.  That  was  a  fine  bit 
on  Cindy,  but  her  pic  surely 
brightened  the  page  all  the 
more.  Her  writing  style  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  article  for  those 


Fred  Danks,  general  manager, 
Canada  Wide  Feature  Service, 
Montreal,  Que.,  and  Mrs.  Danks 
aboard  ship  as  they  sailed  for 
a  visit  to  the  syndicate's  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  England  and  Eurooe. 

of  us  former  New  Yorkers  now 
working  in  short  sleeves  on 
California  newspapers  was  a 
real  help  toward  a  more  pre¬ 
cise  diction.”  Huh? 

«  *  * 

KIDS’  WORLD 

A  12-installment  newspaper 
series  from  the  best-selling  book, 
“The  Secret  World  of  Kids,”  by 
Art  Linkletter,  currently  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

The  television  personality  tells 
how  the  Linkletters  (five  chil¬ 
dren)  have  mastered  the  art  of 
family  living.  He  offers  some 
do-it-yourself  answers  to  family 
problems,  in  an  amusing  and 
instructive  way.  The  series  is 
illustrated  and  there’s  a  sidebar 
daily  with  a  collection  of  “the 
darndest  things  that  kids  write.’ 

*  «  * 

I’OLITICJ AN.S’  CARIC.YTURES 

Caricatures  of  55  political 
leaders  likely  to  make  news  this 
year  are  being  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  by  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  They  are  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  world-famous  cari¬ 
caturist,  Oscar  Berger,  and  are 
available  in  one-column  mats  or 
in  glossy  proof  form. 

A  series  of  Berger  caricatures 
of  leading  American  journalists 
appeared  last  year  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Mr.  Berger  has  been 
sketching  world  celebrities  (and 
bums)  ever  since  the  day  in 
1923  when  his  caricatures  of 
Hitler  and  Co.  at  the  Munich 
Putsch  trial  caused  such  laugh¬ 
ter  in  the  press  gallery  that  the 
press  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
court.  (See  pages  68  and  69.) 


BA.SEBALL  COMMENTARY 

A  weekend  baseball  commen¬ 
tary'  column,  “Short  Stops,”  by 
Ernie  Banks,  Chicago  Cubs 
shortstop,  is  offered  by  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Chicago. 

Ernie  Banks,  named  the  Na¬ 
tional  League’s  “Most  Valuable” 
in  both  1958  and  1959,  writes 
his  snappy  500-word  column 
Thursdays  and  it’s  airmailed  for 
Saturday  or  Sunday  release. 

“Ernie’s  comments  aren’t  the 
traditional  ‘big  league  small 
talk,’  ”  reports  Bob  Dille,  syn¬ 
dicate  president.  “Rather,  they 
express  Ernie’s  v’erj’  well 
grounded  opinions  on  what’s 
happening  in  the  baseball  world, 
in  a  variety  of  areas,  and  why 
it’s  happening.  These  comments 
are  never  presented  as  anything 
but  Ernie’s  opinions,  however.” 

This  feature  rounds  out  Na¬ 
tional’s  sports  package,  which 
includes  Billy  Sixty  and  Joe 
Wilman  on  bowling;  Sam  Snead, 
Cary  Middlecoff  and  Arnold 
Palmer  on  golf,  and  the  all-sea¬ 
son,  all-sports  strip,  “Fan 
Fare.” 

«  *  « 

aVIL  RIGHTS 

Ray  Cromley  covered  3,200 
miles  and  talked  to  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  white  and 
Negro,  gathering  facts  for  a 
six-part  series  on  civil  rights 
in  1960.  (Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association). 

Mr.  Cromley  has  a  newspaper 
background  of  nearly  25  years, 
including  16  as  a  foreign  and 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NORTHERN  NEGRO 

A  series  of  12  articles  by 
Harry'  S.  Ashmore,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
.Arkansas  Gazette,  on  “The 
Negro  in  the  North”  will  be 
released,  beginning  May  9. 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate).  Mr.  Ashmore  writes 
in  blunt  language  about  Negro 
ghettos  of  the  “Deep  North.” 


^2  “  - %  I 

Jay  Irving  (I),  "Pot+ty"  creator 
(Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate)  performing  his  duties 
as  a  judge  in  the  AAA  National 
School  Safety  Poster  Contest. 
With  him  is  Burton  W.  Marsh, 
director  of  the  AAA  Traffic  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Safety  Department. 

EDITOR  8C 


Sun.  Section  I 
Editors  Hear 
Complaints 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Content  of  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine  supplements  were  criticiied 
at  the  11th  annual  Editorial 
Conference  of  the  I.«cally  Edited 
Magazine  Group,  here  April  2S- 
26. 

Editors  and  art  directors  wew 
told  that  supplements  suffer 
from  bad  writing  and  from  a 
failure  to:  recognize  a  change 
in  the  way  of  .American  living; 
cater  to  women  readers,  and 
stand  on  their  own. 

Speakers  were  Thomas  Col¬ 
lins,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  \cws,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Stucky,  associate  director, 
American  Press  Institute.  Dr. 
Rudolf  Flesch,  authority  on 
writing,  sent  in  his  critique. 

Mr.  Collins  noted  the  change 
in  living  habits. 

“We  detected  a  change  in 
living  habits,  in,  of  all  places, 
a  liquor  store  in  a  Chicago 
neighborhood.  Formerly,  their 
big  sales  had  l)een  Saturday 
night.  Now  their  heavy  run  is 
Friday  night,”  he  said. 

That  prompted  extensive 
studies  that  showed  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family  had  changed  its 
habits.  The  weekend  now  begins 
Friday  afternoon  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  no  longer  has  time  Sunday 
to  devote  to  reading  a  big  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Collins  said. 

The  studies  showed  families 
now  have  their  largest  amount 
of  time  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
he  .said. 

The  Daily  News  recently  de¬ 
veloped  a  larger  Saturday  issue. 

Mr.  Stucky  noted  that  women 
have  many  complaints  about 
magazines  as  part  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  told  of  results  of  a 
questionnaire  he  sent  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women’s  editors. 

Women  want  short,  breeiy 
writing,  lots  of  photographs,  and 
a  total  elimination  of  dull  pie 
tures  that  show  only  general 
scenes,  he  said.  He  also  noted 
women  prefer  stories  brought 
down  to  personal  experiences: 
public  finances  explained  in 
pennies  and  nickels,  not  billions 
of  dollars,  and  explanations  of 
how  events  will  affect  them  and 
their  families. 

“Women  are  more  amenable 
to  being  entertained  on  Sunday 
than  instructed,”  Mr.  Stucky 
said. 

Dr.  Flesch  said  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  articles  either  were  too 
long  or  sounded  as  if  they  were 
features  that  had  been  left  out 
of  other  parts  of  the  newspaper- 
P  U  B  L I S  H  E  R  for  May  7,  19« 
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KING  congratulates 
one  of  its 

brightest  new  stars 


DIK  BROWNE 

who  draws  HI  and  LOIS 

and  who  has  just  been  named  by  the 

NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS  SOCIETY 

BEST  COMIC  STRIP  ARTIST 

OF  THE  YEAR 


HI  and  LOIS— by  Dik  Browne  and  Mort  Walker— 

is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  of  all  comic  strips. 
Its  list  of  client  papers  will  soon  pass  the  300  mark. 

HI  and  LOIS  offers  readers 

(1)  America's  funniest  young  married  couple 

(2)  the  cutest  kids  in  the  comics 

(3)  supporting  characters  of  "star"  quality. 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager 


300  CLIENTS 


Sen.  Goldwater 
Writes  Column 


On  Politics 


Cartoonist  of  the  Year! 


Staff  of  the  Arizona  Air  Ni- 
tional  Guard  for  seven  yein 
after  the  war.  He  was  a  city 
councilman  in  Phoenix  and  i 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Interior’s  Indian  Affairs 
Commission.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  ID.S.S. 

As  author  of  a  two-volame 
history,  “Arizona  Portraits,’ 
and  a  lx)ok  called  “Journey 
Down  the  River  of  Canyons,” 
he  has  had  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

*  *  « 

SYNDUIATE  .HANAGER 

John  R.  Mong  has  joined 
Doubleday  &  Co.  as  manager  of 
the  Doubleday  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Mong  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 


United  States  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  ( R.- Ariz. ) ,  often 
called  the  leading  conserv'ative 
in  politics  today,  is  writing  an 
outspoken  three-times-a-week 
column,  available  for  the  first 
time  to  newspapers  on  a  syndi¬ 
cated  basis.  (Times-Mirror  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Los  Angeles). 

Senator  Goldwater’s  “How  Do 
You  Stand,  Sir?”  column  is  ar¬ 
ticulate  and  controversial.  It  is 
regarded  as  especially  timely 
during  this  presidential  election 
year. 


Chester  Gould,  "Dick  Trecy"  a». 
ator  (Chica9o  Tribune-New  Yod 
News  Syndicate)  receives  Reekta 
Award  after  being  voted  "C*. 
toonist  of  the  Year"  by  tlie  i* 
tion's  cartoonists,  from  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg,  founder  of  the  Netieeil 
Cartoonists  Society. 


Chester  Gould  (ri^ht)  gets  bronze  statuette  award 
from  Rube  Goldberg. 


Senator-Columnist  Goldwater 


A  three-month  test  of  the  College  and  did  graduate  wort 


Chester  Gould  was  named  the  “Cartoonist 
of  the  \ear”  on  April  26  at  the  fourteenth 
annual  dinner  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society 


column  was  conducted  by  the  at  the  Russian  Institute  of  Co- 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  lumbia  University  from  1961  to 
Reader  response  was  tremen-  1954.  He  w'as  previously  dire^ 
dous.  A  score  of  editors  asked  tor  of  rights  and  permission  at 
for  the  column  even  before  it  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 


at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 


was  syndicated. 

All  of  Senator  Goldwater’s  in- 


‘DEAR  MOAT  LETTERS 


Winner  by  vote  of  his  450  fellow  members, 

Dick  Tracy’s  creator  also  wins  the  votes  of  more  than 
80  million  daily  fans— and  his  drawings  are 
a  certain  circulation  draw! 

The  CT-NYN  Syndicate  is  proud  that  Chester 
Gould  has  been  with  us  since  1931— and  proud 
of  his  outstanding  achievements. 

Chieaga  YorkJV^trs 

**'***”*  Tribunv  Tnimfr,  0'hlt‘aint 


come  from  the  column  is  donated 
by  him  to  the  Prescott  Com¬ 
munity  Hospital  and  other 
charitable  organizations  in  Ari¬ 
zona. 

The  Senator-columni.st  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
in  World  War  II  and  Chief  of 


Available  To  Dailies 

•  A  NEW  SERIES  OF 
HOWARD  R.  GARIS'S  FAMOUS 

UNCLE  WIGGILY  STORIES 

WRITTEN  IT  MR.  GARIS  FOR 
MODERN  SPACE  LIMITATIONS 

New  Low  Rates 


-Address; 


Six  fascinating  letters  to  their 
mothers,  written  by  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler,  William  Barker  Cushing, 
Mark  Twain,  Luther  Burbank, 
George  Washington  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  are  available  for 
Mother’s  Day  (May  8)  from 
the  New  York  Herald  'Tribune 
Syndicate.  fScc  pages  66  aid 
6.9. J 


CHILD  STORY  SYNDICATE 

AMHERST,  MASS. 


WANTED! 

Successful  Contest 
for  Sunday  Newspaper 
Circulation  Promotioii! 

Publisher  of  a  large  daily 
Sunday  newspaper  would  like  * 
popular  contest  that  is  a  piww 
Sunday  circulation  booster  W 
use  this  Fall.  Send  brief 
where  used  and  cost  .  .  •  •  ® 
BOX  1900.  Editor  4  PuBUSHEi 
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iBooks  Condensed 
For  Press  by  Bell 

B?  Ray  ErMin 

fliee  books  are  to  be  con-  reveals  the  secrets  of  genuine 
^  by  Bell  Syndicate  for  charm  generated  by  a  person 
^  lerialization  in  newspa-  being  fully  himself. 

Be  Y»>urt>elf 

TVyare: 

1)  “Perle,”  by  Perle  Mesta  “It  isn’t  easy  to  be  your  best 
i  Robert  Cahn,  Mrs.  Mesta’s  self,”  Miss  Francis  admits,  “but 
story  of  her  eventful  life  jf  you  dare  to  be  yourself  — 
;,in Oklahoma  heiress,  a  Pitts-  completely  —  you  might  be  in 
-a  steel  magnate’s  wife,  for  a  pleasant  surprise.” 

.ter  to  Luxembourg  (re-  \  friend  once  explained  the 
rxr  “Call  Me  Madam”?)  author’s  magnetic  personality: 

;  a  politically  potent  hostess  “Arlene  is  the  only  person  I 
Washington  with  parties  on  know  who  acts  as  though  life 
;=iide  in  New  York,  Newport,  were  the  best  party  she  ever 
ion  and  all  over.  attended.” 

n  ^  j  There  will  l)e  about  12  in- 

I  irs  ray  stallments,  beginning  May  16. 

In.  Mesta  was  an  ardent  Bell  Syndicate  is  discussing  with 
.  lican  but  became  disen-  Miss  Francis  the  possibility  of 
_  i«i  with  the  GOP  as  she  her  writing  a  regular  colunm 
-signwl  the  country  for  after  the  serialization  is  com- 
'  .dell  Willkie  and  switched  al-  pleted. 
one  to  the  Democrats.  She  3)  “Call  Me  Al,”  baseball 
-rays  a  perceptive  and  pro-  stories  by  the  late  Ring  Lard- 
otive  picture  of  political  per-  ner,  will  be  offered  in  19  in- 
oltles  and  policies.  Mr.  .stallments  immediately. 

who  collaborated  with  her  Newspaper  editors  requested 
"Perle,”  is  a  former  news-  that  gems  from  this  bwk  be 
.  rman.  remined,  revived  and  polished. 

■Perle”  will  be  available  in  Another  recent  Bell  offering 
;  Mtallments  of  from  1,200  is  a  television  crosswords  puz- 
1,500  words  each,  after  June  zle,  which  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
IcGraw-Hill  published  the  News  asked  it  to  develop.  Names 
of  famous  TV  personalities  are 
!l  “That  Certain  Something  used  in  the  puzzle.  It  has  been 
-The  Magic  of  Charm”  (Ju-  supplied  in  one  color  for  some- 
-  Messner,  Inc.)  by  Arlene  time  and  now  will  be  available 
television  personality,  in  two  colors  as  well. 


I^au  (^rwin^A  C^oii 


ion  and  all  over. 

Politico  Portrayed 

In.  Mesta  was  an  ardent 
.  lican  but  became  disen- 


.jtlfs  and  policies.  Mr. 

who  collaborated  with  her 
"Perle,”  is  a  former  news- 

..rman. 

■Perle”  will  be  available  in 


B.  .4tkinij  Sr. 

!  Gastonia  Gazette 


Suncleen  Family 
Killed  in  Collision 


*nvin  A  I 

★  ★ 


umn 


Gastonia,  N.  C.  Motley,  Minn. 

Ben  E.  Atkins  Sr.,  editor  of  Harry’  L.  Sundeen,  assistant 
-  Gastonia  Gazette  and  mem-  manager  of  the  Minnesota  News- 
'■  of  the  family-owned  news-  paper  Association,  and  his  wife 
“r  staff  for  33  years,  died  and  two  children  were  killed 
”  1-  April  23  when  their  car  collided 

Mr.  Atkins,  52,  failed  to  rally  with  a  transport  truck  near 
an  abdominal  operation,  here.  They  were  on  their  way 
His  grandfather,  Ben,  pur-  to  a  relative’s  funeral. 

the  Gazette  as  a  weekly  Mr.  Sundeen,  49,  was  a  former 
1  turned  it  into  a  daily  dur-  publisher  of  the  Menahga 
i the  1920s.  After  graduation  (Minn.)  Weekly  Messenger.  He 
Duke  University  in  1927,  was  appointed  to  MNA  in  1954. 


’i  E.  joined  the  staff  and 
■'«d  his  way  up.  He  had  been 
■'ir  Md  president  since  1964. 
^vors  include  the  widow; 
"^'Sons,  Ben  F.  Jr.,  who  works 


Loii|;  Arm  of  Press 


J  ^wnvors  include  the  widow ;  Des  Moines 

ar  sons,  Ben  E.  Jr.,  who  works  Printing  crime  stories  does 
J’H*  Gazette’s  classified  adver-  pay,  says  Parker  Mize,  news 
1'%  department,  and  Garland,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Trib- 
!  Bakman  for  the  Cha/rlotte  nne.  Twice  within  six  months 
his  father,  James  W.  pictures  of  “wanted”  criminals 
*  33,  Gazette  publisher,  and  appearing  in  the  Tribune  and 
'•'kher,  Stewart,  vicepresident  Register  have  lead  to  their  cap- 
»mpany.  ture. 
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U.N'DER  HEAUINC  of  “.Mr.  Slug  Takes  New  I^ead,”  Editor- 
Publisher  Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.Y)  Times-V nion,  re¬ 
ported  in  his  bylined  Saturday  editorial  column:  “After  John 
S.  Knight,  head  of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  sold  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  to  Marshall  Field  111,  longtime  friends  Knight  and 
Field  formed  a  racing  stable.  Appropriately  enough,  they  named 
it  the  Fourth  Estate  Stable,  and  followed  up  with  newspaper 
names  for  each  of  the  five  yearlings  with  which  they  went  into 
business.  Apparently,  it’s  a  winning  theme.  Mr.  Slug,  their  first 
to  get  to  the  races,  won  by  five  lengths  at  Hialeah.  Last  week 
Exlitorialist  came  home  a  winner  at  $20.80  for  $2.  Three  horses 
yet  to  go:  First  Add.  Times  Two  and  Compositor.”  Speaking 
of  horses,  here’s  the  lead  to  a  story  by  Harold  Hadlev  in  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News:  “Race  horses  were  more  popular  than 
presidential  aspirants  by  almost  two  to  one  in  Philadelphia’s 
primary  election.  Pari-mutuel  wagering  on  the  trots  was  made 
legal  in  Philadelphia  by  197,017  votes,  as  opposed  to  ‘l-2,-162 
neighs.  Two  Republican  and  eight  Democratic  White  House 
hopefuls  harvest^  llAfiOl  votes.  Horses  beat  {leople  bv  82,413 
votes.” 

Metv  Celebrity's  Cry 

(After  Geletl  Burgess) 

I  neser  saw  a  .Sacred  (k»w. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  see  one; 

But  I  am  front-page  copy  now. 

And  boy,  I’d  like  to  he  one! 

—Tom  Pease 

— More  than  1(X)  newsmen  and  women  were  guests  of  Air- 
France  on  its  inaugural  }x>lar  flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  Paris. 

.  .  .  Dick  Brooks,  an  alumnus  of  E  &  P,  left  Screen  Gems,  the 
TV  subsidiary  of  Columbia  Pictures,  to  join  Embassy  Pictures 
Corp.  .  .  .  The  Chicago  Tribune  received  a  publicity  release 
from  a  hospital  service  reading:  “It  is  our  objective  to  rraider 
service  to  the  patient  and  the  hospital  through  funds  raised  in 
devious  ways  by  our  various  activities.”  .  .  .  Charles  Dawn. 
Chicago’s  American,  observ'ed  his  34th  anniversary  as  night 
club  editor.  .  .  .  After  a  telephone  call  had  been  switched  all 
over  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Building,  it  was  given  to  Jack  Smith, 
columnist  and  rewriteman.  A  woman  hopefully  inquired:  “Are 
you  the  one  who  takes  the  facts?”  .  .  .  Lynn  Heinzerling.  who 
was  AP  Bureau  chief  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  for  three 
years,  was  to  switch  posts  with  Dick  Kasischke,  head  of  the 
Vienna  bureau.  Dick  arrived  March  13,  but  Lynn  had  to  re¬ 
main,  too,  because  of  the  racial  disorders.  Lynn  says  he  has 
said  so  many  false  farewells,  he  feels  like  the  often-retired 
Sarah  Bernhardt. 

We'll  Take  a  Walk 

Frankly,  we’ve  come  to  dislike 
The  increasing  use  of  hike 
To  describe  a  growing  dike 
Or  a  boost  in  budget-like, 

A  raise  in  pay  for  friend  Mike, 

The  ne-w  stature  of  a  tike. 

The  range  of  a  free  wheel  bike. 

The  length  of  a  fresh  caught  pike. 

Maybe  something’s  wrong  with  our  psyche 
Tjiuse  all  you  others,  you  like  hike. 

— Fr^  J.  Curran 

‘  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

I  —When  a  broken  water  main  flooded  historic  Boston  Common, 
the  Boston  Globe  ran  a  7-coluinn,  2-line  head:  “Tide  Ebbs  In 
‘  Public  Garden,  Land  Sighted  On  (Common.’’  It  was  no  error  when 
*  the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register  headlined:  “Idaho  Man  Files  For 
1  Pfost  (Mffice.’’  Pfost  is  the  name  of  a  (Congresswoman.  No  error, 
either  in  this  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  head:  “Forms  Signed 
For  U.  S.  (Jrant.’’ 
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good  product.  Community  serv'-  copy  and  art  for  the  necessary  and  the  downtown  merdtanti 
IVctD^DOnPi*^  projects  lift  the  newspaper  appeal,  he  said.  who  have  used  newgpapen  i 

utility  class,  he  .said.  W.  A.  Jaehn,  SpoA-nnc  (Wash.)  long  time  and  know  their  ttp^ 
(Continued  from  page  12)  Been  C.  Malotte,  promotion  Spokesman-Review  and  Chroni-  bilities.  His  paper  has  set  up  t») 

manager,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  cle,  showed  a  film  presentation  task  forces  under  a  “downtown 
lis  Speedway  “500”  champion  presided  over  a  discussion  of  prepared  for  auto  dealers  which  supervisor”  and  a  “shopping 
now  working  for  Champion  classified  advertising  promotion,  have  the  results  of  a  survey  center  supen'isor”  with  a  dilfe^ 
Spark  Plug  Company,  told  about  E.  T.  Me  Clanahan,  promotion  of  readers  of  used  car  adver-  ent  set  of  plans  for  each, 
the  highway  safety  program  manager,  and  John  Michel,  both  tising.  His  department  found  Mr.  Heindel  said  that  am  of  I 

being  conducted  through  high  of  the  Denver  Post,  presented  that  58.8%  of  those  who  bought  small  space  advertisers  is  alnwurt  I 

schools  by  Champion  with  local  the  results  of  a  study  on  how  a  used  car  looked  from  one  to  unlimited  and  that  another  i 
newspaper  sponsorship.  It  is  his  people  use  and  respond  to  want  four  weeks  before  buying  and  group  within  the  sales  staff  hu 
experience,  he  said,  that  young  ads.  the  average  shopped  for  6.1  been  assigned  to  develop  and 

people  can  be  taught  good  driv-  The  survey,  involving  6,000  weeks.  Seventy-eight  percent  design  personalized  small  span 

ing  habits  if  the  educational  ap-  interviews,  was  made  among  bought  the  make  they  originally  for  retailers  and  services 

proach  is  right.  Champion  readers  of  the  Denver  Post  and  had  in  mind  but  not  necessarily  Whereas  the  mortality  anwBg 
spends  $250,000  a  year  on  this  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  the  type  they  previously  owned,  small  space  users  had  b«n  gmt 
program,  he  said.  The  results  showed  that  people  He  said  80.8%  of  the  used  car  in  former  years  he  said  clow 

Daniel  K.  Stem,  promotion  in  different  sections  have  the  buyers  said  they  shopped  the  attention  and  development  hid 
director  of  the  San  Jo-se  (Calif.)  same  needs  and  fill  them  the  want  ads  before  buying;  91.7%  been  responsible  for  an  increiw 
Mercury-News,  chairman  of  a  same  way  through  the  want  ads  read  them  weekdays  and  92.8%  of  $750,()00  in  this  business  from 
panel  on  “Editorial  Promotion,”  of  their  daily  paper.  The  per-  read  them  Sundays.  Ov’er  42,060  1955  to  1959. 
described  its  function  as  “the  centage  of  families  who  ran  of  the  buyers  said  the  descrip-  Donald  Porarch,  advertianir 
retention  of  present  readers.”  want  ads  last  year  was  28.5%  tions  in  the  ads  were  inadequate  manager  of  Diamond’s  Depart. 


“It  is  cheaper  to  retain  a  cur-  for  the  Post  and  25.4%  for  the  as  to  price  and  terms, 
rent  subscriber  than  to  get  a  riews. 

new  one,”  he  said.  “We  need  edi-  remarkably  Giveaway*  Abandoned 


ment  Store,  Phoenix,  told  ho* 
the  local  new.spaper8  had  helped 
his  organization  when  it  decided 


torial  ^  promotion  to  stop  the  same  for  various  categories :  Frank  Lester,  classified  man-  to  move  into  the  area  with  a 

‘stops’  before  they  happen.”  those  who  used  want  ads  to  ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  store  in  1955  from  its  heid- 
Patncia  LaHatte,  promotion  autos  for  sale  were  14.1%  said  that  after  many  years  of  quarters  in  Portland,  Ore.  He 

manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  14.4%  in  the  trying  they  abandoned  all  gim-  placed  particular  emphasis  on 

Newspaper^  said  she  uses  tele-  j^gws.  They  responded  in  the  micks  and  giveaways  that  the  help  Media  Records  fipm 

vision  for  editorial  promotion  in  gJ^JJ,g  want  ads  in  cheapened  classified  advertising,  and  the  Consumer  Surveys  hid 

order  to  make  the  by-line  of  a  cities.  Those  who  answered  Now  they  use  radio,  TV  and  been  to  retailers  not  accustomed 

report  come  alive  to  combat  the  yj^g  pogy  were  36.2%  movie  trailers  to  promote  help  to  the  local  weather  or  shopping 

impression  of  the  TV  newsman  yy^g  j^g.,;,^g  37.3%.  Those  wanted  readership  and  also  habits, 

who  IS  only  reading  what  some-  ^y^^  answered  help  wanted  ads  serve  as  a  merchandising  effort  .  u  , 

one  else  has  reported.  yy^^  p^^y  ^g^g  the  advertisers.  Pre*e«ui.on. 

First  Hand  Account  the  News  15.7%.  “Yet  the  disnlay  space  in  your  Joseph  Lynch,  promotion  man- 


I>ow  (x>st  Presentations 


First  Hand  Account 

“We  need  to  establish  the  im¬ 
age  that  the  newspaper  is  giving 
a  first-hand  account  of  what’s 


Joseph  Lynch,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Washington  (D.C.)  Poif, 


the  News  15.7%.  “Yet  the  disnlay  space  in  your  Joseph  Lynch,  promotion  man- 

•  n  I,  V  paper  is  the  most  effective.”  ager,  Washington  (D.C.)  Pod, 

Gold  Mine  in  Back  Yard  y^^  management  feels  recommended  that  newspapen 

Bernard  D.  Feld  Jr.,  promo-  that  the  classified  department  is  develop  low  cost  movie  presenta¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Birming-  an  independent  advertiser  in  the  tions  instead  of  slidefilms  whick 


going  on— -to  emph^ize  the  mo-  News-Post-Herald,  said  newspaper’s  columns  in  its  own  he  said  only  put  people  to  sleep. 

1  ity  of  the  reporter  and  the  gi^ssified  represents  a  gold  mine  right.  One  of  the  sales  tools  de-  He  urged  that  such  films  be 

number  of  them— that  it  is  an  yy^^  y^^gj^  yy^^y  „^g  ^^.g  ygigped  by  the  Times  is  a  slide  kept  under  15  minutes  in  length 

every-day  job  tor  newspapers  ^^^y  enough  attention  to.”  presentation  on  how  to  write  just  to  make  the  impression  that 

^^Th^  AtfanS  newS’apere  have  The  percentage  of  people  who  classified  advertising  effectively.  ^  market  and  newspa^r  » 

been  televising  a  series  of  30  transient  classified  ads  in-  Lee  Hover,  classified  manager  ^ood.  The  details, 

creased  from  14  in  1957  to  16  of  the  PI, oe„,>  Rep., Wic  «*n.re*  can  be  pre»nW  .  ™ 


minute  documentaries  on  the  re-  creased  irom  in  lyo/  to  lo  oi  uie  t  noenix  ^mzo7m  nejn,ouv  -  ■ 

porting  and  investigating  jobs  and  19  in  1959.  He  said  and  Gazette  and  president  of  the  i®*'.  ^  v.j 


bein7“don7by'th;^“repoi^rs  55  of  these  in  the  20  to  29-year  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi-  ’ 

and  the  results  obtained  in  the  old  bracket  actively  responded  to  Ified  Advertising  Manager  said  The  script  and  art 

legislature  and  elsewhere.  Three  ^  want  ad  during  a  year.  This/  classifi^  men.  ne^  the  help  of  .  y^  ,  y^  ^  j  yy^ 
of  them  so  far  have  appeared  percentage  drops  off  in  the  o  der  promotion  men.  “Our  number  premot^rdepfr^^^ 

on  the  investigation  of  the  State  groups  where  the  needs  are  less,  one  need  is  planned  promotion,  P™  P 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  said.  he  said,  “a  positive  program  and  ^  Reid  J 


of  them  so  far  have  appeared  Perceniage  arops  on  in  xne  o.uer  pron.onu..  ...cn.  ^ui  ..umuti  promotion  department  ' 

on  the  investigation  of  the  State  groups  where  the  needs  are  less,  one  need  is  planned  promotion,  P^P®^  P™  P 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  said.  he  said,  “a  positive  program  and  ^  Reid  J 

state’s  penal  system,  and  the  Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh,  promo-  advance  proofs  that  can  be  used  partment  report^  that  in  m 

slum  situation.  Also  the  news-  tion  director  of  the  Minneapolis  salesmen.  We  need  double-  as  wo  y®  . 

papers  have  been  using  20-sec-  Star  and  Tribune,  reported  he  duty  promotion  to  promote  had  cooperated  witn  ine  e 

ond  spot  announcements  identi-  used  342,000  lines  of  in-paper  readership  and  the  use  of  classi-  change  program  in  empioyw 

fying  with  pictures  their  report-  promotion  for  classified  last  year  fied.”  an  auiieal  for 

ers  and  departmental  editors,  and  advised  others  to  keep  ever-  A  panel  on  retail  advertising  penods.  tie  ma 
Her  experience,  she  said,  is  that  lastingly  at  it.  Five  years  ago,  was  presided  over  by  Rudy  C.  papers  o  pa  p 

the  newspaper  people  so  pro-  he  said  his  paper  copyrighted  Marcus,  advertising  director  and  program, 

moted  are  later  immediately  and  patented  a  doll-like  char-  promotion  manager  of  the  River-  • 

identified  around  the  city  —  acter  known  as  “Ima  Wanted.”  side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise.  a  j  Mnnnffpr 

“their  by-line  comes  alive.”  After  using  it  repeatedly  he  . 

•  D  .  found  that  one  person  in  four  ■  "‘>PP«nK  Centers  GrQJNWICH,  (^nn. 

Creative  Projects  familiar  with  the  character  Louis  E.  Heindel.  advertising  Richard  W.  Dodge  has  been 


“their  by-line  comes  alive; 
Creative  Projects 


Shopping  Centers 


William  S,  Milbum,  promotion  after  20  months  •  uirtrcLur  Ui  tut;  ou/t  _  . 

director,  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  The  Star  &  Tribune’s  current  Mercury  and  News,  said  the  tising  manager  of  ^^® 

said  “editorial  promotion  be-  slogan  is  “Wanted  Ads  Work  development  of  shopping  centers  (Conn.)  Advocate  U>  aw 
comes  the  creative  force  that  Wonders”  which  is  applied  and  has  changed  retail  concepts  and  manager  of  the  Gf« 
helps  shape  the  product.”  He  extended  to  the  various  cate-  procedures  presenting  two  prob-  (Conn.)  Time.  Robert  • 
urged  close  cooperation  between  gories  of  linage.  He  urged  the  lems:  develop  the  “hard  sell”  mack,  on  the  Advocates  a  ^ 

a  creative  editorial  department  promotion  men  to  have  ads  ready  for  shopping  centers  and  pro-  tising  staff  for  the  pa^  ^ 
and  a  creative  promotion  depart-  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for  immedi-  vide  more  and  more  material  as  years,  succeeds  Mr.  Uoog* 
ment  as  essential  to  building  a  ate  use.  They  must  have  sharp  to  why  they  need  the  newspaper;  advertising  manager. 
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Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising 


New  Ad  Manager 

Grienwich,  Conn. 
Richard  W.  Dodge  has  ban 


director  of  the  .San  Jose  (Calif.)  shifted  from  assi^nt  adv^ 


^litzer  Prizes 

{Continued  irom  page  15) 
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the  College  of  the  City 
i  New  York  in  1944,  he  be- 
jjK  a  campus  correspondent 
Times  and  subsequently 
n,  made  a  local  reporter. 

He  was  assigned  in  1946  to 
^  United  Nations  Bureau, 
^  he  serv  ed  for  nine  years. 

in  1954,  he  went  to  New 
pjhi,  on  his  first  permanent 
(oitign  assignment.  After  more 
iiu  three  years  in  India,  he 
aok  up  his  po.st  in  Warsaw  in 
I958w  When  he  was  ousted  last 
Kw.  12,  he  was  transferred  to 
j^aeva,  where  he  is  now  sta- 
soatd. 

He  had  been  honored  previ- 
mly  by  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  the  New  York  Newspa- 
jp Guild  and  I.ong  Island  Uni- 
wsity’s  Polk  Award. 

The  prize  was  the  27th  won 
If  the  New  York  Times  or  a 
umber  of  its  staff.  The  news- 
fiper  also  has  won  two  special 
nations  and  staff  members 
bve  won  several  others. 

School  Segregation 

For  distinguished  editorial 
mting,  the  award  went  to 
Lenoir  Chambers,  editor  of  the 
Strfoik  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot, 
fcr  a  series  of  editorials  on  the 
thool  segregation  problem  in 
jginia,  as  exemplified  by  “The 
leir  the  Schools  Closed,”  pub- 
Bshed  Jan.  1,  1959,  and  “The 
lear  the  Schools  Opened,”  pub- 
hhed  Dec.  31,  1959.  The  latter 
editorial  ended  on  this  note  of 
■jUenge; 

“But  the  old  years  of  im- 
iwticability,  unconstitutional- 
iD,  and  futility  are  on  the  way 
rL  If  Virginia  can  produce 
KK  willingness  to  face  the 
htts  and  fresh  qualities  of 
titiative  and  leadership  in  deal- 
egwith  them,  the  year  the  state 
•pened  the  schools  can  lead  to 
I  new  year  of  hope.” 

Bobert  Mason,  managing  edi- 
trofthe  Virginian-Pilot,  said: 
“All  during  the  school  crisis, 
od  particularly  during  the  year 
•fits  nadir  —  1959  —  Lenoir 
fliambers  said  and  said  again 
1  bis  editorial  columns  what 
law  was,  and  what  justice 
••*1  and  what  good  sense  was, 
•■dwhat  reality  was. 

“He  never  wavered.  He 
J*l®d  no  time  on  the  fiction 
*  what  might  have  been  or 
“«btbe.  When  some  of  his  col- 
'•Pies  of  the  Virginia  press  at 
y  joined  him  in  his  view,  he 
j'W'ed  them  warmly,  and  he 
“•  not  chide  them  for  the  late- 
of  their  education, 
h  is  not  too  much  to 
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persuaded,  that  Lenoir 
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Chambers  has  done  more,  and 
under  conditions  more  vexing 
and  longer  sustained,  to  give 
logic  and  direction  to  Virginia, 
and  to  the  whole  South,  in  the 
school  problem  than  any  other 
editor.” 

Between  the  two  editorials 
cited,  Virginia’s  massive  resist¬ 
ance  to  desegregation  crumpled 
and  limited  integration  began. 

Mr.  Chambers,  68,  was  born 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  now  the  Graduate 
School.  He  was  on  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  (1921- 
29)  and  became  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  From  1929  to  1944,  he  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  then  for  six 
years  was  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch.  He  assumed 
his  present  post  in  1950. 

Mr.  Chambers’  two  volume, 
1,1 12- page  “Stonewall  Jackson” 
(William  Morrow  &  Co.)  was 
published  last  Nov.  5.  His  great¬ 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drury 
Lacy,  had  married  the  general 
to  Anna  Morrison.  As  a  boy  in 
Charlotte,  he  was  a  neighbor  of 
Mrs.  Jackson. 

Incidentally,  Mrs.  Chambers, 
the  former  Roberta  Strudwick, 
is  a  former  woman’s  editor  of 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 

No  award  was  given  this  year 
for  an  editorial  cartoonist’s 
work. 

Execution  Photoe 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  news  pho¬ 
tography  was  awarded  to  An¬ 
drew  Lopez,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  “for  his  series  of 
four  photographs  of  a  corporal, 
formerly  of  Dictator  Batista’s 
army,  who  was  executed  by  a 
Castro  firing  squad,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  picture  showing  the  con¬ 
demned  man  receiving  the  last 
rites.”  (E&P,  April  23,  1960, 
page  21). 

Mr.  Lopez,  with  the  UPI  18 
years,  will  be  50  on  May  10. 
He  was  bom  in  Spain  but  is  a 
U.  S.  citizen  and  is  one  of  19 
war  correspondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  who  were  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  by  Gen. 
Eisenhower.  He  covered  the 
landings  in  Normandy,  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Paris,  in  which  he  was 
wounded;  the  invasion  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  landing  in  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  surrender  on  the 
battleship  Missouri. 

He  has  won  a  number  of 
prizes  in  contests  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  New  York 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Meritorious  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  prize  is  a  gold  medal  and 
the  others  are  $1,000  each. 


Among  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
Letters,  the  $500  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  fiction  went  to  “Ad¬ 
vise  and  Consent”  (Doubleday), 
by  Allen  Drury,  who  was  with 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times  at  the  time 
he  wrote  the  novel  and  who  is 
now  with  Newsweek.  (E&P, 
Aug.  15,  1959,  page  4).  He  won 
in  1941  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  his  editorials  in  the 
Tulare  (Calif.)  Bee  and  he  later 
worked  in  Washington  for  the 
United  Press  and  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

• 

Mental  Health  Medal 
To  Atlanta  Paper 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  chosen  winner  of 
the  1960  Mental  Health  Bell 
Award,  which  is  presented  by 
the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  to  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  for  an  outstanding  editor¬ 
ial  contribution  to  the  fight 
against  mental  illness. 

The  Awards  Committee  was 
impressed  with  the  vigor,  con¬ 
sistency  and  inspiration  with 
which  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
devoted  itself  to  an  editorial  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  conditions  at 
Milledgeville  State  Hosnita’,  its 
forthright  statement  of  the  re¬ 
forms  needed,  and  its  insistence 
that  these  changes  be  made. 

• 

Hearst  Writer  Wins 
Strebig  Trophy 

Los  Angeles 

Awards  were  announced  May 
2  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Aviation  Writers  Association 
here. 

In  the  category  of  news 
writing,  the  winner  of  the  James 
J.  Strebig  Memorial  trophy  was 
George  Carroll,  aviation  editor 
of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  and  Hearst  Headline 
Service.  His  award-winning  ar¬ 
ticle,  published  Febmary  29, 
dealt  with  the  Civil  Aeronautic 
Board’s  investigation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Airlines  accident  in  North 
Carolina. 

• 

Stokes  Conservation 
Award  Given  to  Hall 

Washington 

Leonard  Hall.  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  columnist,  has  won  the 
$500  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award 
for  best  writing  in  1959  on  con¬ 
servation  end  use  of  natural 
resources.  The  Award  is  spon¬ 
sored  bv  the  American  Public 
Power  Association. 

Mr.  Hall’s  thrice-weekly 
“country  column”  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Post-Dispatch  for 
17  years.  He  and  his  wife  live  at 
Possum  Trot  Farm,  in  Cale¬ 
donia,  Mo.,  85  miles  south  of  St. 
Louis. 


Claude  H. 
Heintzelman 
Dies  at  80 

COATESVIIXE,  Pa. 

Claude  Henry  Heintzleman, 
publisher  of  the  Coatesville  Rec¬ 
ord  since  1919,  died  May  1.  He 
was  in  his  80th  year. 

Mr.  Heintzelman,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Record,  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Georgia 
Harpham,  returned  to  this  city 
on  March  31  after  spending  part 
of  the  winter  at  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Mr.  Heintzelman  moved  here 
in  1916  to  accept  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  Coatesville 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Three 
years  later  he  purchased  the 
Coatesville  Record  from  the  late 
William  W.  Long. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Coatesville, 
Mr.  Heintzelman  had  gained  ex¬ 
perience  in  three  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness.  His  first  career  after  fin¬ 
ishing  high  school  was  as  a  rail¬ 
roader. 

While  employed  by  the  Al¬ 
toona  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
wrote  a  column  entitled  “Chords 
and  Discords”  for  the  Altoona 
Times.  Recognizing  his  writing 
talent,  the  publishers  persuaded 
him  to  become  a  newspaperman. 
Mr.  Heintzelman  was  city  editor 
of  the  Times  when  a  delegation 
from  the  Coatesville  Chamber 
of  Commerce  offered  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  job. 

In  1950  Mr.  Heintzelman  was 
dubbed  “Pennsylvania’s  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Year.”  During  his 
career  he  served  as  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

His  surv’ivors  are  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son,  George  H. 
Heintzelman,  vicepresident  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Record  and 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

• 

Gal  Reporter  Bares 
‘Fixed’  Bingo  Game 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  woman  reporter  has  stirred 
up  quite  a  fuss  in  bingo  circles 
in  nearby  McKeesport. 

Lee  Mclnemey  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  and  Sun- 
Telegraph  said  in  a  story  that 
she  was  hired  as  a  player  in  a 
fixed  bingo  game.  Through  the 
use  of  special  cards.  Miss  Mc¬ 
lnemey  said,  she  won  $250  but 
had  to  gpve  it  back. 

Bingo  is  illegal  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  it  is  played  without 
interference  from  the  law.  Her 
story  touched  off  an  inquiry. 
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HE  COVERS  THE  CONDEMNED: 


161  Trips  to  the  ‘Room’  to  Watch  Men  Die 


By  Richard  Frif^iman 

Twelve  years  ago  two  men 
who  had  never  met  began  sepa¬ 
rate  but  simultaneous  battles 
against  capital  punishment,  one 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  other  1400 
miles  away  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 

For  the  one,  Caryl  Chessman, 
the  battle  for  his  life  ended  at 
1:03:45  (EDT),  May  2. 

For  the  other,  Don  Reid  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Huntsville  Item, 
the  battle  for  other  people’s  lives 
goes  on. 

One-hundred  and  sixty-one 
times  Mr.  Reid  has  travelled 
from  his  weekly  newspaper  office 
to  a  small,  stark  room  three 
blocks  away  and  watched  some¬ 
one  die.  The  room  is  the  death 
chamber  of  Huntsville  Prison. 

Don  Reid  probably  has  wit¬ 
nessed  more  executions  than  any 
other  reporter  in  the  country. 

He  has  been  on  a  one-man 
mission  for  more  than  a  decade 
— to  arouse  public  sentiment  for 
the  abolishment  of  capital 
punishment. 

Exit  INorveal  Muon 

On  April  27  of  this  year,  19- 
year-old  Norveal  Moon  became 
number  161.  A  week  before  the 
execution,  the  editor  reflected, 
“Down  deep  in  my  heart,  I  hope 
something  will  happen  and  that 
I  won’t  have  to  cover  it.”  He 
told  of  the  relief  he  always  felt 
when  a  condemned  man  won  a 
commutation  of  sentence. 

There  was  no  commutation  for 
Norveal  Moon.  And  like  that 
first  time  in  1938,  Don  Reid  was 
there  in  the  Huntsville  Death 
Chamber  recording  another  exe¬ 
cution  for  the  Associated  Press, 
state  papers  and  posterity. 

Huntsville  Prison,  site  of 
Texas’  lone  electric  chair,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  state  where 
men  are  executed. 

The  death  house  is  five  min¬ 
utes  from  Don  Reid’s  office  and 
one  mile  from  his  home. 

He  recalls  the  first  death 
watch  vividly. 

“The  wire  wanted  me  to  cover 
an  execution  and  I  was  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  it.  I  watched 
them  bring  the  prisoner  in. 
Then  he  fell  to  his  knees  and 
sang  the  most  beautiful  spiritual 
I  ever  heard.” 

Whiff  of  Burnt  FIe>>h 

“I  took  a  whiff  of  the  burning 
flesh  in  that  little  room.  Then  I 
went  back  to  my  hotel,  opened 
all  the  windows,  walked  around 
and  around  the  bed  and  felt 
plain  sick.” 
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He  began  covering  the  death 
house  regularly  and  assignments 
were  plentiful. 

Don  Reid’s  attitude  then  was 
that  the  death  penalty  was 
“part  of  life”  and  he  took  no 
sides,  either  for  or  against  it. 

“I  had  become  more  or  less  ac¬ 
customed  to  it,”  he  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview  in  New  York  last  week. 
“I  got  to  know  the  procedure 
and  watched  for  such  things  as 
facial  expressions  and  oddities 
when  the  prisoner  was  being 
strapped  into  the  charir.  One 
time,  a  man  whispered  to  a 
guard  ‘This  isn’t  going  to  hurt, 
is  it?’  Another  time  a  prisoner 
called  me  by  my  first  name  just 
as  they  were  al)out  to  put  the 
mask  on  him.  He  smiled  and  said 
‘So  Long,  Don.’  ” 

With  each  succeeding  story, 
he  delved  more  into  pre-execu¬ 
tion  background  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  key  to  why  it  happened. 

But  Don  Reid  was  to  watch 
61  men  die  before  he  took  the 
stand  he  champions  today. 

.$12  Killing 

Execution  61  was  the  pivotal 
death-watch  for  the  editor.  A  20- 
year-old  Dallas  youth  had  been 
convicted  of  literally  stomping 
his  grandmother  to  death  for 
$12. 

“On  the  face  of  it,  he  didn’t 
deserve  mercy  from  anybody,” 
Mr.  Reid  remembers.  “But  then 
I  learned  his  life  historv  in  a 
death-row  conversation.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  was  guilty  and  he  was 
ready  to  die.  He  wasn’t  pleading 
for  mercv  when  he  told  me  that 
for  the  first  time  he  understood 
the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.” 

Don  Reid  learned  the  youth 
was  from  an  underprivileged 
family  of  six.  His  father  had 
died  when  he  was  quite  young 
and  his  mother  was  unable  to 
sunnort  the  family. 

“Every  member  of  the  family 
with  the  exception  of  one  brother 
had  served  a  prison  term.”  Mr. 
Reid  went  on.  “The  family 
philosophy  was  ‘Other  people 
have  it.  We’ll  just  go  out  and 
get  it.’” 

A  few  minutes  before  the 
execution,  Don  Reid  met  the 
officer  who  had  arrested  the  bov. 
“He  told  me  he  came  to  watch 
the  kid  bum  and  he  had  already 
read  my  story  of  the  boys  back¬ 
ground  in  the  state  papers.  I 
commented  that  it  was  too  bad 
society  didn’t  take  care  of  the 
kid  when  he  was  younger  and  I 


DON  REID  JR. 

An  office  three  blocks  from  Death  Row 


added  that  if  they  had,  he  might 
have  been  saved  from  the  fate 
which  waited  for  him  in  a  couple 
of  minutes.” 

"De»€?rv€^  to  Bum' 

The  editor  asked  the  police¬ 
man  what  he  thought  of  the  boy 
and  the  reply  was  “I  know  this 
punk  better  than  you  do.  He’s 
no  good  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  watch  him  die.” 

Don  Reid  relates  how  the 
youth,  as  he  was  being  strapped 
into  the  chair,  thanked  everyone 
who  had  tried  to  help  him.  'Then 
he  recited  the  “Lord’s  Prayer.” 

“When  it  was  over  I  walked 
out  of  the  Death  Chamber  and 
into  the  prison  yard.  There  was 
the  officer  sitting  on  a  stump, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  He 
was  weeping  like  a  babj.  He 
said  to  me  ‘When  I  heard  that 
boy  pray,  suddenly  I  wanted  to 
put  my  arms  around  him  and 
tell  him  that  everything  would 
be  alright.’  I  filed  my  story  from 
that  and  decided  right  then  was 
time  to  do  something  personally 
to  quicken  the  abolishment  of 
capital  punishment.” 

Reader's  Digest  Tour 

Render’s  Digest  brought  him 
to  New  York  City  and  Washing¬ 
ton  (April  21-23).  The  maga¬ 
zine’s  May  issue  featured  an 
article  by  Ernest  Havemann  en¬ 
titled  “Capital  Punishment  Is 
Not  the  Answer.”  The  writer 
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had  spent  some  time  in  Hunts¬ 
ville  with  Mr.  Reid,  vdjo  wp. 
plied  many  of  the  facts  used  in 
the  story. 

Don  Reid  made  appearances 
on  a  number  of  radio  shows  and 
held  several  i)ress  conferences 
Throughout  them  all,  the  editor 
banged  hard  on  the  same  drum 
— he  was  convinced  executions 
did  not  deter  crime  and  were 
morally  wrong. 

How  a  Man  Dies 

“The  mechanics  of  an  execu¬ 
tion  are  not  very’  dramatic,"  Mr. 
Reid  said.  “A  man  has  only  t 
few  feet  to  walk  from  his  cell  to 
the  death  chamber,  'They  put 
leather  straps  around  his  waist 
and  wrists;  one  electrode  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  leg  through  the  slit 
in  the  pants;  another  electrode 
is  attached  to  the  shaved  part 
of  the  head. 

“He  looks  like  a  monastery 
monk.  Cotton  is  put  in  the  nos¬ 
trils  to  trap  the  blood  and  a 
mask  is  put  on  his  face. 

“In  another  minute  you  hear 
the  switch.  It  drives  16,000  vohs 
through  his  body  in  one-half 
minute;  200  more  in  the  nert 
half-minute;  and  600  in  the 
third  half-minute.  'The  dynamos 
take  a  half-minute  more  to  die 
out,  and  the  entire  execution  is  I 
never  more  than  seven  or  eight 
minutes. 

“The  blood  boils  and  the  man 
is  dead  in  half-a-second.  The 
body  turns  purple  as  it  raises 
up  and  the  hands  clench.  When 
the  switch  is  released,  the  body 
slumps  down  and  the  hands  un¬ 
clench. 

“You  hear  a  death  gurgle, 
which  is  probably  escaping  gas. 

“They  unstrap  him,  put  him 
in  a  stretcher  and  that’s  it" 

As  He  Sees  Them 

Both  the  AP  and  the  Item 
have  gone  along  with  everything  , 
Don  Reid  has  written.  “I  call 
them  exactly  as  I  see  them,"  he 
said.  I 

His  own  paper  is  editorially 
agrainst  death  penalty. 

Don  Reid  joined  the  110-year- 
old  Item  in  1937  from  the  Bay 
City  (Tex.)  Tribune.  A  native 
Texan,  he  was  graduated  from 
Chicago  University  and  had 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Tributt 
and  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Volley 
Monitor. 

Mr.  Reid  was  made  the  editor 
of  the  2,500-circulation  paper  on 
his  return  from  the  Air  Force 
in  October  of  1946.  He’s  i 

four  special  awards  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  ?8)  j 
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Foreigners 
Barred  at 
Execution 

San  Francisco 

Foreipi-bom  correspondents 
fgt  barred  from  the  death 
jiamber  when  Caryl  Chessman 
ns  executed  here  May  1. 

jjiij  did  not  prevent  repre- 
jatttion  by  those  newspapers 
flu  had  American-bom  cor- 
^dents  at  the  scene,  ex- 
piiined  W.  D.  AchufT,  associate 
orien  of  San  Quentin  Peni- 
wtiwy. 

Soeh  exceptions  included  the 
flftexpondent  for  the  London 
Pnly  Mail,  he  reported.  There 
lae  others  among  the  40  news- 


chamber,  advised  Robert  Strand, 
United  Press  International.  The 
announcement  was  unnecessary 
as  the  clicking  sound  was  heard 
clearly. 

Flalfion  Information 

His  notes  showed  that  death 
came  at  10:07  with  the  death 
pronouncement  at  10:12.  Press 
witnesses  were  then  marched  in 
“rigid  platoon  formation,”  be¬ 
tween  prison  guards,  to  the 
phones  100  yards  distant,  Mr. 
Strand  said. 

Wire  services  and  three  news¬ 
papers  had  installed  five  phone 
lines.  There  also  were  two  pay 
phones  in  the  prison  yard. 

Accredited  newsmen  also  were 
lined  up  for  the  death  chamber 
entry.  Mr.  Strand  said  he 
guessed  correctly  in  deciding  the 
guard  on  the  right  hand  side 
would  be  first  to  enter  the  cham- 


movement  of  16  photos  within 
2%  hours  of  the  execution,  re¬ 
ported  Cliff  McDowell,  division 
photo  editor. 

WritM  to  KeporterH 

In  the  hours  l)efore  he  went 
to  his  death.  Chessman  busied 
himself  with  legal  conferences 
and  with  writing  (some  by  hand, 
some  by  typewriter)  letters  to 
friendly  reporters. 

“It  is  my  hope,”  he  wrote  to 
Will  Stevens  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  “that  you  will 
l>e  able  to  report  that  I  died  with 
dignity,  without  animal  fear  and 
without  bravado.” 

His  “Dear  Mary”  letter  to 
Mary  Crawford  of  the  San 
Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin 
was  a  philosophical  dissertation 
on  the  futility  of  correcting 
juvenile  delinquency  by  “punish¬ 
ment.” 


Robert  E.  Williams 


‘Fleet’  Williamtt 
Ends  40-Yr.  Career 


la  who  entered  the  death 
dumber. 

“Witnesses  had  to  be  Ameri- 
01  citizens,”  Mr.  Achuff  ex- 
^aioed.  The  regulation  was  im- 
pMtd  as  the  result  of  a  legal 
jttrpretation  given  by  Assist- 
ut  Attorney  General  Arlo  E. 
Saith,  who  pointed  out  that 
ctMSses  must  be  citizens  of 
{Odd  repute. 

*G>unt-Down'  Barred 

The  prison  imposed  special 
Bfilations  on  the  coverage  of 
fuaecution  to  prevent  a  radio 
•(wmt-down,”  the  prison  official 
spiained. 

Soch  a  broadcast  marked  an 
oKution  a  few  years  ago  and 
ni  regarded  as  over-dramatic, 
h  explained.  In  the  move  to 
mb  such  tactics,  the  prison  dis- 
Mtinued  phone  service  for  a 
kt  minutes  before  the  execution 
bnr. 

Phone  service  was  restored  at 
158  a.in.,  as  soon  as  the  wit- 
WKs  had  entered  the  death 
liamber,  Mr.  Achuff  said.  The 
>J*mde  pellets  were  dropped  at 
19:08. 

The  dropping  of  the  pellets 
ni  announced  in  the  death 


Jl6/  Trips 

■  {Cmtinued  from  page  72) 


Taai  Managing  Editors  As- 
•bation. 

The  Item  staff  consists  of  a 
woman  reporter,  a 
Wime  sports  reporter  and 
“«  Reid.  He  sells  ads,  does 
peddles  job  printing, 
•dpi  make  up  the  paper,  and 
•■dimes  sets  type  on  Press 

^  he  waits  for  another 
^^ns  from  the  room  three 
away,  a  summons  he 
he’ll  never  get. 
hxmber  162  is  coming  up. 
-DITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


her.  As  a  result  he  lined  up 
next  to  that  guard  and  entered 
the  chamber  in  time  to  get  a 
good  watching  position. 

His  Fourth  Execution 

Associated  Press  assigned 
Harold  Streeter  as  witness  with 
Lief  Erickson  on  the  prison 
phone  and  Harry  Jupiter  to  the 
prison  yard,  while  Morrie  Lands- 
berg  covered  Governor  Pat 
Brown’s  office  at  Sacramento.  It 
was  Mr.  Streeter’s  fourth  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  execution  witness. 

AP  held  its  “A”  transconti¬ 
nental  wire  open  for  the  execu¬ 
tion,  Robert  Eunson,  news  chief 
here,  said.  The  announcement  of 
the  pellet  dropping  in  the 
death  chamber  was  made  from 
the  governor’s  office  by  Hale 
Champion,  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  reporter  who  is 
now  on  Gov.  Brown’s  staff. 

Photo  service  also  reported 
tight  control  over  the  prison 
area  at  execution  time.  No  pho- 
togn^phers  were  accredited  to 
the  death  chamber.  Only  re¬ 
porters  were  permitted  to  act 
as  witnesses.  All  without  death 
chamber  credentials  were 
stopped  at  a  barricade  around 
a  comer  from  the  chamber 
entrance. 

Warden’s  .Stand 

Tight  controls  resulted  from 
Warden  Fred  Dickson’s  deter¬ 
mination  there  would  be  no 
Roman  holiday.  The  two  major 
photo  services  concentrated  on 
pictures  of  arriving  and  depart¬ 
ing  witnesses,  demonstrators 
and  Governor’s  office  scenes. 

AP  moved  about  10  pictures 
dealing  with  the  execution  with¬ 
in  2M  hours  of  the  death,  Eldon 
Ottheimer,  photo  chief  esti¬ 
mated. 

UPI  used  a  special  line  in 
addition  to  its  regular  net  line 
to  Los  Angeles.  This  enabled  the 
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Miss  Crawford  had  .sent  a  list 
of  questions  to  him. 

While  he  was  being  strapped 
in  the  death  chair,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gamer  Black  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  caught  his  at¬ 
tention  by  hand  motions  and 
Chessman  conversed  with  her 
by  moving  his  lips  so  she  could 
read  them.  She  quoted  him  as 
saying  “Tell  Rosalie  (one  of  his 
lawyers)  I  said  goodbye.”  Mrs. 
Black  said  she  couldn’t  decipher 
what  else  he  said  but  she  gained 
the  impression  he  was  trying  to 
tell  her  that  everything  was  all 
right. 

Curb  Proilested 

The  ban  on  foreign-bom  wit¬ 
nesses  was  based  on  a  section  of 
California’s  penal  code  which 
provides  the  State  must  provide 
“at  least  12  reputable  citizens” 
to  witness  executions  in  addition 
to  the  warden,  two  physicians, 
two  clergymen  and  five  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  condemned 
man. 

Prison  officials  .said  the  ruling 
had  been  phoned  from  Sacra¬ 
mento  a  month  ago.  Newsmen 
said  no  such  restriction  had 
been  enforced  previously  at  San 
Quentin. 

Lucio  Manisco,  Rome  II  Mess- 
aggero,  protested  the  ban  as  “a 
definite  attempt  to  discriminate 
against  the  foreign  press.  He 
said  his  paper  was  willing  to 
pool  the  cost  of  a  court  test  of 
the  mling. 

Requests  for  execution  invi¬ 
tations  had  been  received  from 
NNC,  Melbourne  (Australia) 
Herald,  Stockholm  (Sweden) 
Aftonbladet,  London  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Reuters,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  London  Daily  Express, 
London  Dispatch. 

Also,  from  France  Presse, 
Paris  France,  Soir,  Paris  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Rome  Giomale  d’ltalia  and  II 
Messaggero. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Robert  E.  (Fleet)  Williams 
has  retired  after  more  than  40 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  News 
and  Observer. 

Joining  the  .staff  as  sports 
editor  on  April  21,  1920,  he  has 
served  as  reporter,  city  editor, 
Washington  correspondent 
(1934-1939)  and  as  special 
writer.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Washington 
Herald  in  January  1920.  He 
specialized  in  politics  and 
government  and  his  experience 
ranged  from  city  council  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  United  Nations. 

Bom  in  Roxboro  Feb.  24, 1894, 
he  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest 
College  and  served  overseas  with 
the  Army  in  World  War  I.  He 
served  as  principal  of  the  Win- 
ton  and  Wake  Forest  higdi 
schools  and  did  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  Universitie  of  De- 
Caen  in  Prance. 

• 

City’s  8th  Report 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia’s  three  news¬ 
papers  cooperated  with  the  city 
government  to  print  and  dis¬ 
tribute  1,760,000  copies  of  the 
city’s  eighth  annual  report  to  its 
citizens  .  .  .  “A  new  decade  .  .  . 
a  new  challenge  .  .  .” 

The  20-page  rotogravure  re¬ 
port,  was  prepared  by  Tony 
Zucca,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Information.  Art  Mooney, 
Inquirer  photographer,  took  the 
pictures.  The  city  paid  for  the 
printing  at  cost. 

• 

History  on  Glass 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
donated  to  the  Chicago  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  some  100,000  glass 
negatives  made  by  photogra¬ 
phers  between  1901  and  1933, 
when  films  replaced  glass. 
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^Hiding  ’  A  ims 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


more  profit  by  putting  gum  and 
candy  bars,  for  instance,  in  the 
space  occupied  by  one  newspa¬ 
per,  company  representatives  on 
the  stands  were  instructed  by 
their  superv’isors  to  move  one 
morning  paper  back  during  its 
sales  period,  and  evening  paper 
back,  when  it  was  selling,  put¬ 
ting  higher  profit  items  in  their 
place. 

The  supervisors  were  also  in¬ 
structed  to  stick  strictly  to  the 
hours  w’hen  evening  and  morn¬ 
ing  papers  are  offered  to  the 
public. 

The  morning  tabloids  come 
up  on  the  stands  at  7:30  P.M., 
standards  about  10:30  P.M.; 
evening  papers  come  up  about 
10:30  A.M.  with  their  first  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  World-Telegram  was  the 
first  paper  moved  back  from 
front  and  came  out  with  head¬ 
lines:  “Union  News  Hides  Tele¬ 
grams.”  Then  the  Times  was 
so  treated.  Mr.  Garfinkle  said 
no  specific  papers  were  named 
for  moving  by  his  office. 

•Up  lo  .Supervisors’ 


“It  is  entirely  up  to  the  super¬ 
visors,”  Mr.  Garfinkle  .said. 
“Supervisors  are  anxious  to 
make  a  profit  on  their  stands. 
Some  would  like  to  throw  out 
all  newspapers.  Stands  vary. 

“Of  course,  newspapers  do 
bring  traffic,  even  though  we 
just  about  break  even  on  selling 
them.  In  some  stands  no  papers 
have  been  moved  at  all.  In 
some  stands  we  don’t  sell  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  Times  was  first  hit  by 
out-of-town  Union  newsstands 
April  10.  These  stands  are 
mostly  in  terminals,  hotels  and 
airports.  When  Union  News 
raised  the  cover  price,  the  Times 
stopped  delivery.  About  4,000 
circulation  is  involved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ivan  Veit,  business  man- 
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age”  of  the  loss  at  Union  news- 
ager.  He  said  a  “high  percent- 
stands  was  being  “salvaged  at 
other  existing  and  new  outlets.” 

Takes  Silualiftn  Galnily 

“The  New  York  situation  is 
being  taken  calmly  by  the 
Time.s,”  Mr.  Veit  .said.  “Some 
31,000  copies  of  our  550,000  city 
and  suburban  circulation  are 
involved.” 

Mr.  Veit  said  the  Times’  sale 
was  “practically  normal.”  He 
mentioned  one  stand  in  Great 
Neck  with  1100  copies,  adding, 
“rather  a  difficult  numlier  to 
hide.”  He  .said  that  “as  of  now” 
the  Times  w-as  not  planning  to 
raise  its  .5c  price. 

N.  S.  Macneish,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  World-Telegram, 
said  about  45,000  copies  five 
days  a  week  are  sold  by  Union 
News;  8,000  on  Saturdays.  On 
May  3,  because  of  the  Chessman 
execution,  he  said  sales  were 
“above  normal,”  despite  the 
“hiding.” 

“As  of  now'  w'e  have  no  dis- 
nosition  to  raise  our  prices,” 
Mr.  Macneish  said.  “We  are 
fighting  for  our  readers  to  keep 
the  prices  down. 

“We  don’t  consider  that  the 
Union  New’s  is  getting  a  bad 
deal  as  far  as  the  evening  pa¬ 
pers  are  concerned.  Out  of 
World-Telegram  sales  this  com¬ 
pany  grosses  about  $5,000  a 
week.” 

When  Mr.  Garfinkle  was  told 
this  statement  he  commented: 
“That  sounds  big,  but  is  it?  Out 
of  it  w'e  have  to  pay  10  to  15% 
for  rentals,  18^4%  for  help, 
and  about  25%  back  to  the 
paper.” 

Mr.  Macneish  said  reporters 
had  gathered  evidence  that  the 
Times  and  the  World-Telegram 
were  the  only  papers  being  hid¬ 
den.  others  pushed. 

No  other  paper  would  boast 
about  any  increased  circulation. 
Called  for  comment  they  would 
.say  only  either  “no  comment” 
or  “too  early  to  say.” 

Sunday  Price  Up 

The  “too  early”  answer  was 
given  by  John  Potts,  circulation 
director  of  the  Mirror  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Sunday  increase 
from  10  to  15c. 

Stories  in  the  newspapers 
amused  Mr.  Garfinkle.  He  sug¬ 
gested  he  was  “receiving  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  publicity.” 
A  headline  in  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  stating  “Clerks  Irked  by 
Order  to  Hide  Newspaper” 
caused  him  to  laugh  loudly. 

“Irked,”  he  ejaculated.  “They 
ju.st  aren’t  irked  at  all.  They 
make  no  commissions  from  sell¬ 
ing  papers,”  he  added,  noting 
that  the  story  reported  that 
thev  did. 

Biggest  evening  paper  sales 


are  in  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  Terminals.  Mr. 
Garfinkle  said  his  contract  did 
not  give  him  exclusive  rights  to 
sell  new.spapers  in  the  stations. 

“I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
newspapers  put  newsboys  in  the 
stations,  or  anywhere,  if  they 
want  to,  and  if  they  can,”  he 
said.  “I’d  even  provide  them 
with  chairs.  I’d  put  tables 
alongside  my  stands  for  the 
newspapers,  if  they  want  to 
.serv’ice  them.  The  trouble  is 
newspapers  can’t  get  newsboys 
anymore  just  for  the  profits 
they  can  make  out  of  newspa¬ 
pers, 

“Stands  are  closing  because 
dealers  can’t  make  a  living  out 
of  them.  They  close  early  be¬ 
cause  keeping  open  means  only 
30  or  40c  an  hour  pay.  Some 
dealers  are  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  go  on  relief  than 
to  keep  their  stands  open. 

Complains  of  Weight 

“Consider  all  the  work  there 
is  in  handling  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Times,  which 
weighed  8^^  pounds  last  Sun¬ 
day.  Sections  start  coming  in 
by  Wednesday  to  be  inserted  by 
dealers,  section  after  section, 
along  with  the  new  advertising 
supplement  idea.  They  pile  up 
and  dealers  w'arehouse  them, 
section  by  .section.  Then  they 
have  to  be  lifted  from  floors  to 
counters.  Many  newsdealers 
are  elderly  men — in  their  late 
60’.= — and  it  does  them  no  good 
to  lift,  as  they  do,  in  the  course 
of  hours  about  4,000  pounds.” 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Times,  said 
that  the  Sunday  papers  Tvere 
delivered  already  inserted  into 
Union  News  stands.  Mr.  Veit 
denied  last  week’s  paper 
weighed  8^4  pounds. 

Standing  five  feet  three 
inches,  and  weighing  160 
pounds,  Mr.  Garfinkle  moves 
about  like  a  middleweight  boxer. 
In  this  case,  he  insists  he  is  not 
fighting,  “just  doing  business, 
and  trying  to  make  a  profit.” 

“The  New  York  circulation 
managers  are  all  my  friends,” 
he  said.  “You  don’t  fight  with 
friends.” 

“I  want  newspapers  to  make 
a  profit  the  same  as  I  want  to 
make  a  profit.”  Mr.  Garfinkle 
said.  “And,  of  course,  I  want 
to  keep  selling  newspapers.” 

• 

Hadden  Named  VP 

Thad  S.  Hadden,  Detroit  sales 
manager  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
Hadden  joined  the  firm’s  Los 
Angeles  offices  in  1950  and  has 
been  in  Detroit  for  the  past 
eight  years. 
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Government 
Press  Czar 
Plan  Denied 

By  (>onlnn  White 
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Washington 

Senator  Kenneth  Keating  and 
Rep.  Robert  R.  Barry  (both  B- 
N.Y.)  denied  this  week  they  had 
any  plan  to  .set  up  an  informa¬ 
tion  czar  for  the  federal  goven- 
ment. 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Keat¬ 
ing,  and  introduced  in  the  How 
by  Mr.  Barry,  had  lieen  run»nd 
as  proposing  to  channel  all 
federal  press  relations  through 
the  General  Ser\'ice  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Traveler!*  Aid  Station 

The  bill,  l)oth  lawmakers  as¬ 
sured  the  press,  would  only  set 
up  a  travelers  aid  station  for 
those  lost  in  the  bureaucratic 
maze  on  the  Potomac.  Any  press 
duties  would  lie  strictly  inci¬ 
dental,  and  probably  limited  to 
helping  high  school  journalism 
students  write  their  theses  on 
Government. 

A  prime  purpose  of  the  idea 
was  to  get  questioning  constit¬ 
uents  off  congressmen’s  backs. 
The  small  office  proposed  by  the 
pair  w’ould  direct  people  with 
questions  to  the  office  which 
might  have  the  answer.  Sen. 
Keating  called  it  “a  central 
place  in  the  GSA  where  one 
could  find  out  about  the  devious 
channels  of  government.” 

“Businessmen  don’t  know 
where  to  go  when  they  come  to 
town  to  sell  their  collapsible 
toothpick,”  Rep.  Barry  said. 
“They  come  in  here  and  ask  us. 
We  spend  half  our  time  looking." 

.Support  Lukewarm 

Support  for  the  idea  so  far 
has  b^n  lukewarm.  There  has 
been  no  House  action,  but  the 
Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  gotten  some  half¬ 
hearted  reports  from  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  At  all  indications  the 
“Know  Your  Govemnoent  Office 
will  not  become  a  reality  this 
year. 
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Sen.  Keating  has  had  to  figW 
Parkinson’s  law  in  pushing  the 
idea.  On  Feb.  25  he  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  “although  I 
certainly  respect  (the)  law,  1  do 
not  feel  that  an  office  such  « 
described  here  would  necessarily 
have  to  involve  hundreds  of 
people,  three  cafeterias,  a  new 
building  a  separate  personne 
office,  a  limousine,  and  20  water 
coolers.” 

PUBLISHER  forMay?, 
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r  3  Comics  Promotion  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and  - ANNmiNrFairam 

Collinsville  Awards  to  One  Paper  L.ui,viUe  iKy.)  Couner-J^mal.  — — 

^  ^  •  _ Pubheations  Wanted _ 

RepCfl  S  ‘  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  won  Boston  News  Prize 

On  Newspapers  aiT”  ‘^^teKones  ,,  Norton  Siv. 

oil  of  the  19o9-60  newspaper  comics  •'  ty.  win  relocat*  on  nhort  noUoa.  R*- 

COLLINSVILLE,  III.  SlSh^^mrEn^'othr 

^ ,. _ ,  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  William  G.  Norton  of  the  Tennetnee.  Pliono  JAckaon  6-4tM. 

A  sho*^'  ^  The  awards  were  presented  Boston  Herald  has  been  awarded  ii..aina..a  Onnnrtunio'M 

jjjinjr  a  $  0  .  nows.  National  Newspaper  Pro-  the  Amasa  Howe  Award  for  — 

^blish  and  ‘ '  motion  Association  convention  news  writinsr  in  1959.  His  stories  associate  writer  wanted  by 

-nar*  was  rep<“aled  here  by  the  *_  r»  t"  J  i*.  -iu  Tu  ■  ^  lorelitn  internationalist  for  senes  arti- 

P,penw»  ^  j  to  L.  T.  McClanahan  of  the  dealt  with  the  resignation  of  a  cies.  Carioo  L.  Campbell.  4U  Caii- 

CoUinSVllle  CIl>  counc  y  .  besting  continuous  district  attorney  who  subse-  tornia  Ave.,  Santa  Monica.  California. 

jltyor  Albert  Delbartes  said  selling  program  for  comics;  2)  quently  went  to  work  in  San  5: - 

ae  council  rei>ealed  the  ordi-  most  original  promotion  for  Francisco  and  became  a  party  cireuiaUon  id^  and 

lance at  a  special  meeting  wluch  comics;  3)  best  single  promotion  in  a  divorce  suit.  B^'iso'e.^Editor  &  I'JwuSSr. 

j5ted  only  three  minutes.  *  The  for  comics.  A  plaque  and  $100  The  Rudolph  Elie  feature  prize  .  , 

itdinance  apparently  was  in-  were  given  in  each  category.  went  to  Ian  Forman  and  Ian  nadio  stations  antra 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 


Won  by  Norton 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PublieationM  If  anted 

HAVING  JUST  SOLD  seml-waakly,  da- 
sire  to  purehaao  weekly  or  anall  daily. 
Will  go  anywhere  opportunity  exiata. 
Have  proven  record  and  financial  abili¬ 
ty.  Will  relocate  on  short  notice.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Call  or  write  Bill 
Matthew,  1261  Blast  Mh.  Cookeville. 


William  G.  Norton  of  the  Tennessee.  Phone  JAckaon  6-4666. 
oston  Herald  has  been  awarded  Uutinest  Opportunities 


j5ted  only  three  minutes.  “The  for  comics.  A  plaque  and  $100 
itdinince  apparently  w^  in-  were  given  in  each  category. 


Box  1006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Radio  Stations  If'anted 


apreted  differently  than  it  was  Second  place  winners  in-  Menzies  of  the  Boston  (Ilobe  for 
jjttnded,”  he  added.  eluded  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  their  series  which  resulted  in 

Etrlier,  Victor  E.  Bluedom,  Register  &  Tribune,  Minneapo-  salary  increases  for  University 
flKUtive  director  of  Sigma  lis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  teachers. 

rdta  Chi,  professional  journal-  - - - - - 

jUC  fraternity,  wrote  a  letter  "  “ 

« the  City  Council,  protesting  ■  *  £  *  J  n  • 

it  license  tax  as  a  direct  vio-  ClCISSltl^d 

ton  of  freedom  of  the  press 

ader  the  Constitution,  and  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

(ointinf:  out  that  the  “power 

B  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.”  L— - - 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.  ANNOUNCEMENTS  ae  flee  ^ 

Hmes  Obtains  - ; -  - ; - ; - 

-  c;  •  1  ISetcspaper  Brokers  Publications  for  Sale 

11*8  Service  -  - - - 

,  rr*S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  FOR  SALaE  ^  Texas  oflEset  produced 

Die  New  York  Thnt' 3  hSiS  S\xh-  j  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  new9i>aper»  weekly,  with  very  com- 

»lhwl  tn  -i  direct  wire  from  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  prehensive  job  shop  doing  *60,000  an- 

jcriDeu  lu  a  uiit.*vt  wiitr  xiuiii  jg  ^^y  we  insist  on  personal  contact  nual  volume.  Owners  will  sell  preeent 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


X.J  ~  aaity  and  ability  of  the  ouyer. 

Knbfu  to  a  direct  wire  from  jg  why  we  insist  on  personal  CO 
lass,  the  Soviet  news  agency,  selling. 

.  J  .  ..  r»  L£N  FEIGHNE®  AGENCY 


The  service  provides  both  Rus-  Box  i9 

san  and  English  texts  to  the  ' - - 

Tines  foreign  desk.  j 

This  is  the  first  time  the  news- 


equipment  aa  a  package  or  entire  buai- 
NER  AGENCY  ness,  including  real  estate.  Reason, 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich,  seeking  larger  field  or  new  equipment 

-  for  larger  scale  operation.  For  details 

•PRAISALS  for  all  ^rese— Bex  1746,  EXlitor  A  Pub- 
er  Service  Co..  Inc..  ■  Usher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
puriKiees.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Ela. 


paper  has  contracted  for  the  our  brochure  explains  what  you  e»jg 

»mce,  according  to  Emanuel  l  have  to  do  to  buy  or  sell  a  California 

Freedman  foroiern  oditor  Tho  1  Arizona  newspaper  property.  It’s  |  waot 
trteaman,  loreign  eaiior.  me  asking,  gabbbrt  &  . 

paper  sought  a  way  of  relieving  Hancock.  3709-b  Arlington  Ave.,  e  w 
the  heavy  load  of  cable  copy.  ]  California. 


Riverside,  California. 

A  A  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 


^  sales  as  in  sacisiacLion.  i\rrnur  w,  . 

fire  Services  Have  stypes.  625  Market  St..  San  Fran-  ! 

CISCO  o.  California. 

iSatWeddine  - 

^  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 

United  Press  International  1  T.  Hines.  Publishers 

•iJAw*i.-irb  i-j  '  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

iw  Associated  Press  had  a  com-  - - 

imed  staff  of  68  writers  and  midwest  newspapers 

.1^  .  ..I  for  stability.  Herman  Koch.  2923  Vir- 

pwographers  working  on  the  1  ginia  St..  Sioux  city,  lowa. 


Bi-Weekly 
Met-Suburtian 
Weekly 
Nat’l  Trade 
Journal 
2  weeklies  ft 
Job 

Met-Suburban 
Weekly 
Small  Daily 
Met-Weekly 


S't;  WILL  BUY 

ersity  SINGLE  MARKET  STATION 

grossing  *50-10«.000 
_ _  Ready  to  move  and  oper¬ 
ate  myself.  Experienced. 

'  No  brokers.  Will  acknowl- 

♦■dge  all  replies.  CONET- 
DEa^TIAL!  Box  1913.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

Loans  and  Financing 

LOANS  NEGOTIATED— *100,000  and 
up.  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news- 
'■  papers,  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB- 

_  ,  USHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132. 

Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

■  .  PROBLEIHST  Try  Them  on  Us  I 

roduced  j,  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Cooanltante  and  PubUsbara 
000  an-  441  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  MU  2-01*6 
present 

NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

iiipment  -  ■ 

details  Features  Wanted 

I  _ _ _ 

_  '  WRITERS  WANTED 

for  assigned  articles.  Department  7, 
nc  *228  Itvlne  Ave.,  N.  Hollywood.  Calif. 

lO.OOO* 

35  000*  Syndicates— F eatures 

15  000»  SPARKUNG  CARTOONS  —  drawn  to 
'  ,  order — by  mail.  Low  prices.  FYee  sam- 

110  non*  pics.  Joyner  Studio.  5051  Irving  Street. 
■  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

8.000*  ■ - - — 7 - 

125.000*  Typesetting 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN 


Atlanta 

Chicago  _ 

redding  of  Princess  Margaret  '  rioMi^nirMTnAT  rwiiv^uM  Aonoxr  1182  w.  Peach^w 

iiJ  A  ft  T  ^  ft  CXjNPTDENTiAL  information  San  Francisco  Atlanta  9,  Ga 

Uw  Antony  Armstrong-Jones  at  I^ly  Newspaper  PiXH^erties  —  - - 

Ifertimnster  Abbey  Mav  5  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  FLORIDA  WEST  COAST,  aose  in  ot 

'  '  '  ZZnZ! -  everything.  Metropolitan  weekly  *8,13' 

AP  leads  were  to  be  written  .  western  newspapers  net  last  year,  trying  for  *12,000  ti 
k  FHHe  ^nyder,  2m  East  Romneya  s:5.000  this  year.  Unopposed  in  beauti 

•I  May  Gilmore  and  Reiman  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite.  ful  town  of  22,000.  Modern  over-size* 
lilt)  Morin.  UPI  assigned  the  Phone  KEystone  3-1361. _  plant,  plenty  of  extra  capacity.  Pric 

«*in  stories  to  Robert  Musel  Arizona  newspaper  Properti^  f.riofMiI‘our  No.”o759.'Mky^Bro'^^ 

IMManraret  Savillc.  Dean  S«Uers,  625  K,  Main,  Mesa,  Ari-  BinKhhmton,  New  York. 

zona.  Amhate  of  Cummina  Irust  Co.  _ 

•  WAV  oprvrzrmpg  o-  v. - T - MISSOURI  OZARKS  EXCELLENT 

D  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  WEEKLY  gross  near  *50.000  net  ove 

UttTlck  Ink  Firm  Established  1914.  Newspaper  bought  *15,000.  only  *45.000  with  *10-15.00 

I  sold  without  publicity.  down,  depending  your  qualifications 

I*  D&nkruiltcv  Court  .  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Nortor 

*  ’  t  Newspaper  Appraisers  Kansas. 

illiam  C.  Herrick  Ink  Co.,  There  is  no  substitute  for  experience!  .  NEJW  JERSEY  weekly,  adjacent  Nei 


CONFTDENTIAL  INEX)RMATION  San  Francisco  Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties  - 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  FLORIDA  WEST  COAST,  aose  in  on 

.  ,1-,,.,.  .77,"  I .  ,  I  -  everything.  Metropolitan  weekly  *8,137 


PUBUSHERS  of  weekly  or  monthly 
magazines  or  pariodioals  1 1  Our  eam- 
pletoly  equipped  typographie  plant  can 
r'rYM’'DAXT'V  «>«”P«>«»4ion  needal  Rs- 

G/UiVli  AiN  1  production  Letterpress  or  Foundry. 
INOORPORATE®  'nma  or  flat-rata  basis.  Ws  are  praa> 
MEDIA  BROKERS  ently  handling  monthly  and  technioai 
publications.  Writs  Box  1824,  Editor  ft 
Please  address:  1  Publisher, 


Please  address:  | 
1182  W.  Peachtree  i 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


ELOKIDA  WEST  COAST,  aose  in  on  ASSIGNMENTS  WANTED 

everything.  Metropolitan  weekly  *8,137  matnre  experienead  writer.  Send  ms 
f°f  *12.000  to  1  your  asagnments  for  faatnrs  stories 
S.5.000  this  year.  Unopposed  in  beauti-  of  any  kind.  Box  1611,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
ful  town  of  22,000.  Modern  over-sized  i  Uaher. 


plant,  plenty  of  extra  capacity.  Price 
*52,500  with  $25,000  down.  Subject  to 
prior  sale.  Our  No.  0759.  May  Brothers, 


Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ari-  Binghamton,  New  York, 
zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust  Co.  _ 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N. 


MISSOURI  OZARKS  EIXCELLENT 
WEEKLY  gross  near  *50,000  net  over 


ElstablUhed  1914..  Newspaper  bought  *15,000,  only  *45.000  with  *10-15.000 


and  sold  without  publicity.  down,  depending  your  qualifications. 

„  .  .  '  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton, 

Newspaper  Appraisers  Kansas. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience!  NEIW  JERSEY  weekly,  adjacent  New 
Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries,  York,  ideal  for  advertising  man.  No 


1  .  -  - '  i  Here  IB  no  suosuvuve  lor  experience  i  .visw  uciiwusz  weexiy,  anjacenz  mew 

H  uQsiness  for  36  years,  filed  a  Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries,  York,  ideal  for  advertising  man.  No 
toluntarv  netifion  iinrloi- eboritov-  !  television,  radio  and  syndicates— for  tax  plant,  booming  srea,  money  maker  32 
1  nf  vL  ^*’**®*i  under  chapter  :  other  purposes.  More  than  200  years.  $15,000  cash,  easy  terms.  Refer- 

*  M  the  bankruptcy  law  this  '  states  to  date.  Comprehensive  ences  required.  Box  1928,  EMitor  ft 

leek.  Tho  reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired.  Publisher. 

^  me  hrm,  which  has  of-  ;  Qualified  expert  court  witness.  !  - - — 

**>  in  New  York  and  plant  at  A.  S.  van  BENTHUYSpi  thirty  miles  from  Times  Square. 
Rutherford  M  T  sold  o#  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  .6,  N.  Y.  |  Perhaps  the  oldest  (38  years),  lar.gest 

j-tw.  ,  ’  .•*'•>  terms  OI  - - - ^ - - -  ,  ,24-48  pp.).  most  profiuble  offset  week- 

With  creditors  would  Publications  for  Sale  I  ly  in  U.  S.  Beautifully  printed.  Trad- 

^wbnitted  la.t^r  TKa  I  2  million.  Much  over- 

1*  L*i.  .  inepetilion  Western  weeklies  and  daiUoe  evwy-  i  ajje  publisher*  wisthin*  to  retire,  will 

liabilities  of  $206,562  End  where,  jack  L.  STOLL  A  ASSiXH-  1  HfMike  all  reasonable  concessions  for 
UietS  of  S7n  9J.1  AXES*  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood  quick  sale.  Our  No.  0785.  May  Broth- 


'  7. - -  „  ,  ;  ^77 - I  pp.i,  mosi  pronuioie  onset  ween- 

With  creditors  would  rubhcatlonM  for  Sale  I  ly  in  U.  S.  Beautifully  printed.  Trad- 

^wbnitted  lat^r  TKa  I  1"*  2  million.  Much  over- 

1*  L*i.  .  ine  petition  Western  weeklies  and  dailioe  evwy-  i  ajte  publisher*  wisthin*  to  retire,  will 

liabilities  of  $206,562  und  where,  jack  L.  STOLL  &  ASStXn-  1  n^ake  all  reasonable  concessions  for 
UietS  of  270  9il1  AXES.  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood  quick  sale.  Our  No.  0785.  May  Broth- 

V  0,^41.  Blvd.,  Los  Ambles  28,  California.  i  ers,  BirKhamton,  New  York. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1960 


ers.  BirKhamton,  New  York. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RERAIRING—TRUCTONG 
Ebepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  EVankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 

UPECO,  INC. 

Hove — Ek-ect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Gou  Hatbeos 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEkieva  3-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  CSty 

NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
Elreoting-Planning-Repair 
122  Maple  St.,  Isiip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-S074 

Ejecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen'I.  Mgr. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  1  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  Sl'PPUfS 


CompoMing  Room  Prenn  Room  Prott  Room  Pre.tt  Room 


WILL  SBLL  Mveral  fonta  old-fashioned 
wood  poater  type  2*  to  12*  tall.  Tribune-  | 
Praaa,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 

INTimTYPB  MODEL  G4.  siorinl  #  ' 
over  1C, 000,  3  full  OO-rhannels,  1  72-  ! 
channel,  kss  pot,  quadder,  pedestal 
base,  excellent  condition,  can  be  seen 
runninK,  Mattia  Press,  ^lleville.  New 
Jersey.  PLymouth  9-0600. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtlea--  (H4.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company.  113  West  Market  Street. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 

ProKK  Ritom 


Goes  4  and  6  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure  I 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%*  cut-off.  I 
AC  drives. 

Two  Scott  Units  with  color  cylinders 
can  be  used  with  any  press  with 
cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


Scott  16-32  page  preaa  with  compen¬ 
sators  for  color.  Stereo  included.  Will 
give  tarma.  Perfect  condition.  Northern 
Valley  Tribune.  Tenafly.  New  Jersey. 


Pr*»*s  Room 


HOE 

SUPERSPEED  PRESS 

6  Roller  Bearing  Units 
1  Double  Folder  22%  cutoff 
Substructure  A  Roll  Stands  i 

Full  Automatic  Drives 

GOSS  3  Unit  HBLC  Press 
DUPLEX  16  Page  Tubular 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc.  i 

415  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  site  dianreter.  , 
36*  Kemp  Metal  pot.  | 

Metal  pots  all  sixes. 

Curved  late  Routers. 

A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 
Unitubular  and  Tubular  roll  arms. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford.  Box  998.  Boise.  Idaho 

YOU  NAME  IT— MAKE  OFFER  , 

On  all  or  part  of  5-unit  Scott  news¬ 
paper  presses.  22%  inch  cut  off.  Stereo-  ' 
type  equipment.  Double-truck  casting  \ 
Imx.  Excellent  condition. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOPPING  NEWS 
85.1  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  3.  California 


DUPLEX  R-page.  standard 
deck  with  long  side  frmw,  ^ 

LINOTYPES  ^ 

GOSS  2-unite,  arch  type,  double  fate, 
22%  *  cut-off.  color  hump,  revsrst  st 
Model  36  Wide  Mixer.  No.  ,56786  inder.  end  f^.  50  H.P.  AC.  S 
2/99—2/72 — 4/34  Magazines— 6  molds  “fvc.  2-CAPfX)  fountains.  Atsihbi 
Mold  Blower-  -Mohr  Saw — Electric  Pot  Now. 

— Feeder — A.C.  Motor  cv 

DUPLEIX  16-page,  standard  tabqlw  1 

Model  30  Mixer.  No.  5198.5  ‘n  1,  mtriel.  49  H.P.  AC.  C-W 

2-color  fountains,  complete  stenaw^ 
Model  14  No.  49834 — ^Swing  Keyboard  "'*t  roller.  Available  Jane. 

GO.S8  3-units,  arch  type,  double  (olAi 
22%*  cut-off,  color  hump,  rererw  nL 
.  inder,  end  feed,  75  H.P.  ACL  cSt 
^rive.  3-CAPCO  fountains.  AniMb 

PRESSES  DUPLEX  24-page,  standard  tobehr  1 

to  1  model,  50  H.P.  AC.  G.E.  drh. 
2-rolor  fountains,  complete  sterestiM. 
DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  2.3-9/16*  Available  Now. 


PRESSES 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 

■  MM  mmm  mm  m^m 

Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ _ 

COPY: _ _ 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  2.3-9/16* 
Up  to  21  Unite — 5  Color  Cylindera — 5 
Polders  with  Upper  Formers — 5  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Subatructure  with  3 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dis|>atch. 

SCOTT  MUL'n-UNIT  22%" 

Up  to  18  Unite  4  Reversible  with 
Color  Cylindera — 5  Heavy  Duty  Folders 
with  C-H  Conveyors — 3  Arm  Reels — 
Trackage  and  'Turntables.  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Tra\'eler. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16' 

’  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Located 
Knoxville  Journal. 

5  UNIT  DUPLEX 
METROPOLITAN  22% * 

Double  Polder — AC  Drive.  Lo<-ated 
Charlotte  News. 

;  3  UNIT  HOE  22%* 

With  Reversible  Unit-— Color  Cylinder 
!  3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — .\C  Drive-  • 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jacksonville 
'  ’Tmes-Union. 


GOS.S  .S-iMge,  flat  bed.  web  fed  dm 
Comet  No.  129,  with  7%  H.P.  AC, 
dri\e  and  conti^ler.  Avauabtu  Miy. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaiier  Preaa  Erectors" 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  CiU 
POplar  5-9619  TRian:Tie  74lri 


SEE  IT  IN  OPERATION 
12  Page  2-1  Duplex  Tubular  with  em- 
plete  Stereo — Color  Reverses  ud  uz. 
fountains.  Ehctra  Folder— $30,006. 

J.  WEISS  PRINTERS 
25  Bruen  Strsst, 

Newark.  New  Jersey 

MUST  SELL 

3  Unit  Hoe  “Z”  Rotary  Pre«  frou 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  InsUUitm 
plans  changed:  now  printing  at  wa 
solidated  plant.  Orated,  skidded  ii 
Philadelphia.  Auto  inking,  roll  am 
22%*  cut  off.  drive,  control  paid. 
Sun,  Walnut  Creek,  California 


Wanted  to  Buy 


w.r,  r  f  F  \r  '  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

^th  ^lor  Cyliii^r— End  Fed  AC  ;  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa.  MAT  ROLLEntS 

.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

.3  UNIT  HOE  22%* 

End  Fet; — AC  Drive.  Located  Greens-  I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
burg.  Pa.  I  gp  g  St.  New  York  17  OXford  74SII 

2  UNIT  HOE  22%*  ;  - - 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Ixx-ated  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

W.  Lebanon,  N.  H.  MFWSPAPER  PRESSES 


24  PAGE  DUPLiaC  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Erlanger,  Ky. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Lynn,  Mass. 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTBR  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elroda — Mat  Rollers 

■  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansaa  Oty  5.  Ma- 

Linotypes — Intcrtypea — Laidlowi 
PRINTCRAfT  REPRBSBNTATiyB 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7.  N.  T. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dailyl 
ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAME _  _ 

ADDRESS  __  _  . 

CITY.  STATE  _  _ 

Authorized  BY _  _ 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 


j  8  PAGE  TUBITLAR  TOP  DEX’K  ,  WANTBp:  8-pnge  Duplex  or  Gon  lh» 
Reveraible  Couple — Complete  with  Roll  b^.  Advise  serial  No.  and  *^’5' ‘’ii 
!  Arm  Brackets,  Compensators.  etc.  ,  able.  Northern  Machine  Works.  JO 
I  NEW  1953.  Located  Midland.  Texas.  I  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

[  2-  MODEL  A  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS  Duplex  Superduty  Press 

■  Serial  Nos.  1271  and  1609.  Located  16  Page  Unit  23-9/16  cutoH 

Olathe,  Kansas. 

I  Dry  Mat  Roller,  Heavy  Duty 

2— MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS  ' 

I  Lz^trf^^nford.  N.  C.  and  Salt  Lake  Pony  Autoplate  Machio* 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE, 

RE9UIREMENT  AND  BUDGET  ,  ,g.p^ciE  TuTuLA^-?i5^ 

plete  with  all  stereo  W'.P™?*;,  ‘Z 
installation  this  year.  Wnt*  f«U  . 

BEN  SHUIMAN  ASSOCIATES  Sl-SK,? 

so  .2nd  a.  N.Y.  17  OXford  T-ISOO  WANTED: 

‘  Rc-producer  with  7%  p^t  ne«W™ 

typeface.  Also  Model  No.  4M 
i  liner.  Box  1925,  Editor  A  PubUemr- 

EDITOR  fit  PUBLISHER  for  May  7, 


PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE, 
RE9UIREMENT  AND  BUDGET 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administrative 

Correspondents 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

^^OSTBIAL  KELA'nONS 

osa  with  experience  and/or 
usist  in  industrial  rela-  ' 
•J’TLrtioBj  and  labor  contract  ne- 
Secure,  challenging  future 
^Jiremive  daily  newspaper  op- 
Chart  Area  12.  Send  reeume 
ia  1141,  ES^tor  ft  Publisher. 

OORRESPONDEN'TS  —  Newsman  may 
■.-arn  extra  money  by  covering  local 
auto  news.  Need  correspondents  in 
Delaware,  Kansas,  Maine,  Wyoming, 
Vermont,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nev- 
:tda.  North  Dakota.  Automotive  News, 
965  B.  Jefferson,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  40  miles  from  Boston.  Young 
team,  aggressive  management.  8100  tier 
week.  Write  Box  1931,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

OR  TOP  SALESMAN 
'  Sparks.  Hayward  (California)  Review.  ; 

SOCIETY  EDITOR 

(WOMAN’S  SBCTnON) 

Medium  size  daily  in  pleasant  Southern 
CUifomia  city  is  seeing  experienced 
newzwoman  to  take  charge  of  high 
standard  Woman’s  Section.  Prefer  age 

30  to  40.  Send  in  complete  reiume,  sal- 

^UISHIK’S  AbhISTANT:  .apable,  aggressive.  experienced  diaplay  ^VIKTISING  SAI^  jitter  Box  1814,  Editor  *  Publiahec. 

LgMitiiA-.  man  or  woman,  becre-  galeeman  atronif  on  layout  and  aelling.  MAN  for  24,1)00  daily.  Murt  be  good  | 

Tiupublic  relations  background.  Rox  Uust  be  able  to  build  new  businesa.  layouts,  balary  i^n.  Come  pro- 

Blitor  *  Publisher.  Uiveraifled  account  lilt.  Age  25  to  40.  ‘<>  •'  . ... - ZrT 

^  G«xl  starting  salary  Excellent  work-  Alabama.  H5  miles  from  the  Gulf  and  TOP  NOTCH  NEWSHAN  wanted  to 

Circulation  ing  conditions.  Paid '  vacations.  Insur-  beaches.  Write  us  about  yourself.  Wal-  take  over  responsible  post  in  expansion 

-  ance.  Btanyother  beneflU  City  po^-  'nn®  Miller,  The  Dothan  (Alabama)  '  of  prise  winning  downatate  Illinois 

sctlATION  manager  for  New  laUon  60.000.  Chart  Area  7  daUy,  Give  Engle.  I  daily.  Outs^ding  chance  for  ambiti- 

>—  (kiily  in  15,000  class.  Base  salary  complete  information,  experience,  pres-  ...odi  av  oai  a m  young  m^  of  sound 

I'VinMtive  in  well  organized  de-  ent  job,  salary  requirsBaents,  in  con-  DISPLAY  bALEbMAN  traimng  or  experience.  Liberal  extra 

Lis^with  promotion  possibilities,  fldential  reply.  Box  1606,  Editm-  *  ,  i,i non  i  *>«"««»»  over  generous  salary,  mesnt 

t’lSs  tHitnr  &  Publisher  Publisher.  Lnrge  weekly  organization  (10,000  plus  raises,  secure  future  with  growing  or- 


daily.  Outstsinding  chance  for  ambiti¬ 
ous.  versatile  young  man  of  sound 
training  or  experience.  Liberal  extra 
benefits  over  generous  salary,  merit 


iMitor  A  Publisher  Publisher.  lAsrge  weeaiy  organization  iiv.uuv  plus  raises,  secure  future  witn  growing  or- 

j,  1B».  Editor  &  ruDiisner.  run,  .ner. _ ABC),  long  established  and  unopposed.  ganizaUon.  Send  details  of  background. 

'^riRCUIATION  MANAGER  DISPLAY  ADVBRTISINO  SAIjESMAE  requires  aggressive  young  man  with  experience,  availability  to  Box  1816. 

«"sl  for  18,000  Midwest  daily.  Must  Expansion  makes  possible  this  oppor-  ^me  advertising  experience,  good  on  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

'-jiurimccd  Regressive  able  to  tunity  for  an  imaginative,  young  man  ideas  and  rough  layouts.  Better  than  - — - - "  - 

Liw^dl  records  motor  routes,  pro-  with  selling  and  layout  experience  to  average  salaij.  full  benefits,  good  VERSATILE  REPORTER  for  growing 
^  full  supervision  of  department,  join  a  large  metropoUUn  daUy  paper,  ‘■ha"®?  f?''  advancement  in  growing  semi-weekly  in  choice  Chart  ^ea  12 
fr®  salary  to  right  man.  Per-  Chart  Area  2.  Pleaae  give  complete  organization.  locaUon.  Photo  experience  not  essen- 

LJt^tion.  excellent  opportunity,  background,  even  if  any  with  smaller,--  „  ..  .  .  ..  tial  but  must  be^Uing  to  learn  camera 

f-a  full  details  to  Box  1819,  Editor  ■  Paper.  Full  consideration  will  be  given  *'*•*1^  darlnoom.  Want  faat,  solwr  news- 

I  Mkher  and  state  availabilitv  for  to  any  helpful  expwienee.  State  present  ^  *’  “  lOTall  community  man  with  car,  preferably  two  years' 

^  Lepert^  »Kry,  mi  well  u  how  ^^round  ^  yen  huppy  to  work  experience.  Box  1811,  Editor  ft  Pul^ 
umew  Mf,  wur  tApvu*:.  _ _ _  n _ as»ma  h&rd  in  a  modern  nlant  in  a  nlaaaant  lisAsay 


CIRCULATION  LCKJAL  display  salesman  to  letter  telling  all  about  yoursetf,  1  ;:ub  when  ne^^  for  city  editor.  P.M. 

work  on  22,000  cireuli^ion  daily.  Ideal  what  you  can  do  and  want  to  do,  and  30,000  Northern  California  daily.  Box 

hidi  manager  for  Long  Island  home  working  conditions,  wonderful  lake  whether  you  can  fit  in  md  work  with  1915,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

1,1^.  Experienced  in  organizing,  area  with  many  other  go^  living  con-  small  but  crack  stan.  j  — 

•.ri/iiiK  carrier  boy  operation.  Good  ditions.  Company  paid  life  insurance,  •  ,  „  *.  r>  ui-j.  '  EDITOR  OR  ADVERTISING  SALBS- 

w-ai*  salary,  excellent  opportunity  retirement  benefits,  hospitalisation.  We  i  "ppiy  Hox  1924,  hiditor  «  t  unliaber.  |  JJAN,  or  combination  nmn  wanted  by 

rdweement.  Write  Box  1932,  Bdi-  pay  top  salary  plus  good  bonus.  We  CTVDx>T>ii:xi)-.irT\  » TwxnrajmTc-TXTO)  M»vr  MICHIGAN  OUT-OF-DOORS,  prise- 

r  4  PuUi^er  for  details.  State  need  a  man  with  sales  ability,  who  EXPERIENCED  ADV  KKTiaNO  MAN  winning  sportsman’s  monthly  newspa- 

viprond,  experience.  meets  public  weU  and  can  do  good  »».  business  manage  of  student-staff^  l^rite  giving  complete  details  re- 

■ _  - layout  work.  Write  Mankato  FYes  Jmly  newspaper,  (hance  to  obtain  ad-  |  ,mrding  your  experience,  salary,  etc. 


and  expected  salary,  aa  well  as  how  ^^round  or  yen,  hawy  to  work  experience.  Box  1811,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
soon  you  are  available.  Writs  Box  1781,  ‘'“’‘‘i  *“  libber. 

iMitor  ft  Publisher  small  tovm  an  hours  drive  from  a  mg  - — - 

c«iu».er.  resume.  Write  us  a  CHIACKBRJACK  REWRITE  who  can 


EDITOR  OR  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  or  combination  man  wanted  by 
MICHIGAN  OUT-OF-DOORS,  prize- 


liijiTOnd,  experience.  meets  public  well  and  oai 

- _ ._„Tr~ - - - layout  work.  Write  Man 

nTLATION  MANAGER  —  Chart  ‘  Press,  Mankato,  Minnesota, 
js  t  50,000  daily.  Must  have  record - - 


yanced  degree  while  ^raing  substim-  i  ...  to  James  R.  Roum’an,  Exe^ve 
tial  wages.  Write  Publisher,  I>aily  Director.  Michigan  United  Oonaerva- 
lowan.  Iowa  thty,  Iowa.  I  tion  Clubs.  P.O.  Box  2286.  Lmnsing, 


(MUiiig  hard-hitting  selling  organi-  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  one  Iowan.  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  |  tion  Clubs.  P.O.  Box  2286.  Lmnsing, 

•'*  emphasis  on  carrier  pro-  of  Alaska’s  finest  newspapers.  Must  be  w,it  »  mik  j  \  Michigan. 

WML  Saluy  open.  Substantial  bonus  experienced,  sober,  industrious,  superior  ^  j  AKJ!*  an  experience  retail _ 

•rwiihs.  Excellent  future  for  quali-  in  sales  abilitr  and  sd  lavout  Good  advertismtf  Kalesman.  this  job  may  _ 

Write  full  details  Box  1927.  and  ^  ^  ^  small  daily  in  a  Chart  1  GENERAL  REPORTER,  witfi  flair  for 

cor  k  Publisher.  fulf^resume  with  first  letter  ’  Write  .  ®  college  town  has  an  opening  I  feature  writing,  willing  to  learn  pio- 

_ _ _ _  _  I  that  will  provide  excellent  reward  for  tography.  Ohance  to  learn  all  phases 

!liTRICT  MANAGER  for  smaJl  rAiitor  ana  rupiisner. _ _  aggressive  salesman.  The  Htarting  ,  of  news  room  operations  and  oppor- 

isMdiiiBetts  daily  newspaper.  Little  |  ahmam  ow  WOMAN  Pshrmflnfknt  salary  is  better  than  most,  with  raises  |  tunity  of  moving  up  to  city  editor  as 

Plan.  Strong  on  promotion.  ,  Send  aalarv  reouirements  oersonal  matching  ability  and  initiative.  Write  '  «oon  as  qu^ified.  10,000  daily  cireola- 

Eli  resume  to  Box  1926.  Editor  i  details,  induing  date  of  availability  1  tion.  Chart  Area  6.  Nice  town,  good 

AU  inquirie.  airicUy  con-  ^  rd’TalificSfto'Xt  to:  Box  1922.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  -h-l,  and  r«r»Uon^facil^^  A^ 


Pendleton,  Oregon. 


immediate  OPBaiING  for  young  ex-  „  .  . - — - 

'  porienced  display  salesman  on  staff  of  YORK  Marketing  JTnn  nee^ 

■wy  rewlts  are  rTKbT  in  our  ,  iJaho’s  second  lareeat  newsmuer  Must  experienced  young  writer  for  expand- 
^portumty  to  move  strong  on  layout  and  selling  Ex-  Public  Relations  activities.  Up  to 

r  forking  ^n^na.  vikt^n  »«000  »»  with  rapid  ncreases  for 

r  n^iurements  in  oonhaence  to  Box  w-i*-  — man  or  woman  who  proves  cansble. 


conditioned  building.  Send  resume  of 
;  experience  and  availability  date  to  Box 
1934,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editor  ft  Publisher, 


mVBUNG  SALESMAN 
b  utional  circulation  supply  bust-  r“ls*  Ihnho, 
JH  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
■  u  experienced  aggressive  repre-  t  *115 


and  insurance.  Write  giving  complete 

information  and  sample  layout  to  Ad-  1888,  Editor 

vertising  Manager,  Times  News,  Twin  ft  Publisher. _  _  _ 


W1  Presbyterian  Building 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

CUutified  Advertising 


rail.,  xu.no. _ _  REPORTER  —  for  smaU  daily  CJiart 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  “Sd 

is  seeking  a  retail  display  sale-nan.  *  ^‘>- 

TTie  applicant  we  want  should  possess  “®°®r- _ _ 

abilities,  bo  ^le  to  oo  HAVE  inititOivoT  dm  you 

write  good  copy  and  bring  in  new  7^ 

linacro  /v  a  iwrwwincr  timVOl,  Organize  aUQ  ITin  yOOT  OW1I 


"r  '  timvel.  organize  and 


DKENGED  CLASSIC  ^Uide  addiD^n  to  the  suS^oJ.tSin*g  Jo^  Bdito"ft'TS4iiher™”- 
Aw  26  to  40.  Must  be  tops  pa„y  benefits.  Send  resume  with  stats-  *  PuWiaher. 

•Jf,  layout,  and  hard  sell.  Good  ment  of  availability  for  a  personal  in-  - 

Z2  terview  (own  expense)  in  Sacramento.  NEWS  EDITOR,  large  weekly,  unop- 

Aggreswve  growing  daily_m  Personnel  Deoartment  ooeed.  6000  Midweet  ektr.  hmp  mjitnw 


^  growing  daily  m  Personnel  Depeutment  poeed,  60{ 

f»™Pl«*  outline  Moastchy  Newspapers  poliUn  a 

UMh  Sacramento,  California  J-schoii^  g 

gJJBts  m  first  letter.  Replies  con-  - ! -  .mail  ^ity 

Box  1607,  Editor  ft  Pub-  aDVERTTSING  copy-idea  man  or  worn-  Publishor. 

-  ‘  an  capable  earning  810,000  yearly.  Box  '  _ 

tlU)  n— is-j  D _ 1 _ j  1^05,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  . 


posed,  6000  Midwest  city,  near  metro¬ 
politan  area;  prefer  June  or  recent 
J-school  graduate,  unmarried,  planning 
small  city  career.  Box  1784,  Editor  & 


Clsssified  Pages  on  salary  and 
^■ito.  Resume  and  references. 
■  «».  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  RSPORTBaiS— Male  and 
_ Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
■  ITU,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ADVFRTI^INf^  ^Al  F^MAN  Oiest.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 

~ - - -  I  ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 

JJBUT^Y :  Classified  Manager.  ,  ,  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  K 

incentive  plan;  health  and  experiOTced,  ne^ed  imine-  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

1^  b—rznee.  Write,  phone  or  wire  diately  by  as^ezsive,  13.0W  cinml^  CE  6-i>670. 
i  J-  Clillord.  The  Star  Oneonta  “O"  dally  with  6-man  advertising  sUff. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Uas  Rertsz  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Isssrties 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c:  2  ®  80c; 
1  ®  9^.  Add  25c  lor  Box  Service. 

JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  WodMtdoy.  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  ft 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


(Gifford,  The  SUlt,  Oneonta, 

**  Tork. 

_ Correspondents 


Most  be  clean  cut.  imaginative.  8125 
plus  linage  bonus,  fringe  benefits. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Write  or  phone  Cfiark  Nelson.  Vine-  young,  willing  and  able  to  advance  to 
land.  New  Jersey,  Times  Journal,  better  job.  Box  1828,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
(OX  1-5000).  _ 


Apate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Linn 

Time 

Timm 

Tlmn 

Timm 

Timm 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

i-ouoo,.  _ 

r*WIEN0mu  (Siieago  Area  Corre-  -  ■  _ 

gy  wanted  by  established  semi-  AGGRESSIVE  young  ad  salesman  for  |  SEASONED  CITY  EDITOR  for  medium 

■Jjbh  trade  iiaper.  Siioce  rates  with  i  small  daily  in  growing  area:  some  '  daily.  Chart  Area  1,  fine  organization. 

uxistly  guaranteed.  Write  '  experience  required ;  tell  all  first  letter.  '  Permanence  important.  Box  1801,  Edi- 

-lin.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  'The  HerflW-Bulletin.  Burley.  Idaho.  tor  ft  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TtRws  Toww  N.  Y.  3ft.  N.  Y. 
Phoae  BRyoat  9-3052 


‘OITOR  X  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  I960 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


COMBINATION  EDITOR— BUSINESS  i  <^**BINVm^ 

MANAGER  to  operate  ^nneeticut  PRBSSi-STESRBO 

weekly  currently  irroxsinK  $30,000  with  i  _ 

immediate  $60,000  |K>tential.  Substan-  !  Opening  for  competent  all  around  ootn- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  eiecutive  pertonnti 


weekly  currently  groHsing  $30,000  with  i  _  i  j  •  -  •  I  jj  •  • 

imniediate  $60,000  potential.  Substen-  !  Opening  for  competent  all  around  ootn-  Aaminutraltre  |  Aaminiftratite 

tial  share  of  profits  in  addition  to  bination  press  stereo  man.  “tut  m 

salary.  Box  1935,  Editor  &  Publisher,  steady  and  reliable.  Union  shop.  Sta^  GENERAL  MANAGER  —  fully  quali-  j  PDITORIAI  Q  KICCD 

-  particulars.  CSiart  Area  6.  Box  1741,  fled  —  Business  —  Mechanical  —  Per-  CUI  IWIxIALo  NttU 

REPORTER  or  deekman.  Capital  City  :  Editor  &  ^bJisher.  soonel.  Seek  interest  —  Challenge  —  i  Mf^T  RP  HI  II  I 

daily,  heart  of  bluegrass.  Prefer  young  i - - - - - -  20,000  upl  Box  1603,  Editor  &  Pub-  INt^  I  OC  UULL 

man.  Age  no  barrier.  No  misfits.  Abili-  1  OPERATORS— Must  bo  fast  and  Usher. 

ty.  desire  top  requirements.  Fringe  |  ,r»te  Niirht  scale  $118..  37%  hour  - - - — - - : - - LIBERAL  EDITOR.  EDITOBlii 

benefits.  Opportunity  to  grow.  Toll  me  ^^ek  Contact  Floyd  W.  Pyles,  Me-  PUBLISHBk  having  sold  semi-weekly  WRITER  and  NEWSPAPER 
what  you  can  do.  salary  desired.  S.  C.  chanical  Superintendent,  Fort  Lauder-  desires  position  as  publisher  or  his  AGER,  45,  whose  much  quoted,  ths^ 
Van  Curon,  editor.  The  State  Journal,  jjjg  News  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  assistant,  general  or  ad  manager  on  provoking  editorials  rate  abore 

Frankfort.  Kentucky.  _ [ _ small  or  medium  size  daily.  Will  relo-  One  in  reader  interest,  is  sniuS! 

— - I  firwiTtncitjn  onnss  anywhere.  Can  assume  full  re-  when  contract  ends  in  AukusL 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  ^“wn^AN  sponsibility.  Proven  record  and  ability. 

Chart  Area  3  I  ^  ....i.o,,-  know  all  departments,  weekly  and  please  send  for  samples  and  detxib  w 

Large  weekly  organization  (10.000  dally.  Last  paper  won  17  state  and  management  techniques  that  kJl 


tial  share  of  profits  in  addition  to  bin^on  press  stereo  man.  Must  . 

salary.  Box  1935,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  steady  and  relissble.  Union  shop.  Sta^  GENERAL  MANAGER  —  fully  Quali- 

-  particulars.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1741,  fied  —  Business  —  Mechanical  —  Per- 

REPORTER  or  deekman.  Capital  City  ;  Editor  &  Publisher.  soonel.  Seek  interest  —  Challenge  — 

daily,  heart  of  bluegrass.  Prefer  young  i - — -  20,000  upl  Box  1603,  Editor  &  Pub- 

man.  Age  no  barrier.  No  misfits.  Abili-  1  .j^g  OPERATORS— Must  bo  fast  and  Usher. 

ty.  desire  top  requirements.  Fringe  |  ,r»te  Night  scale  $118..  37%  hour  - - - — - - : - - 

benefits.  Opportunity  to  grow.  Toll  me  ^^gk  Contact  Floyd  W.  Pyles,  Me-  PUBLISHBk  having  sold  semi-weekly 


dale  News.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  assistant,  general  or  ^  mana^r  on  provoking  editorials  rate  abore  pZ 

_ _ small  or  medium  size  daily.  Will  relo-  One  in  reader  interest,  is  araiul 

onnu  <*te  anywhere.  Can  assume  full  re-  when  contract  ends  in  AususL 

^“wr™aN  sponsibility.  Proven  record  and  ability. 

Present  foreman  J^ing.  Need  replace-  JPfiy 


Lari?e  weekly  on?anization  (10,000  ^  daily.  La»t  paper  won  17  state  and  manafrement  techniques  that  bJ! 

plus  ABC),  long  established  and  domi-  ment  ^  national  awards.  Will  invest  if  offered.  !  boosted  profits  69  per  cent  aborts 

nant  in  its  area,  requires  alert,  dedi-  eration  and  TTS.  M^t  Available  on  short  notice.  Call  or  write  I  vioUH  growth  rate, 

cated  young  newspaperman  for  all-  to  handle  men.  Irtod  salary,  onan  gju  jjatthew,  1261  East  8th,  Cooke- 

rnunrl  fliiiiM.  Rgsttf^r  t.hskn  Area  1.  DOX  1504,  iMltOr  &  r^DIlsner.  rw> -  T>Kswnsa  .TAr>lranvt  r^-smmitnU.r  KisvldAw  ... 


round  news  side  duties.  Better  than  Area  1.  Box  1804,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Tennessee.  Phone  JAckson  6-4666.  Community  builder,  currently 

average  pay.  full  l^nefits.  good  chance  w-rTtmigT  m.chinUt-onerator  •  , - manager  of  medium  Weetem  dsih  » 

for  advancement  m  growing  organi-  MAOTINIST  or  m^hinut^^rator .  PUBLISHER,  owner,  manager  chain  looking  for  newspaper  that  vxab  u 

nation.  !  weekliea:  small  daily  -  metropolitan  grow.  Box  1929,  Editor  & 

Southern  Michigan  daily,  tw  I  background,  20  years’  administration, - - 

The  nmn  we  hire  will  be  in  his  2p's  and  voice  in  m^snagement.  Box  18-2.  ,  ^jtorial,  advertising,  promoUon,  pub-  YOUNG  ATTORNEY,  two  year.’  A 

or  early  30  s.  with  a  small  community  Editor  &  Publisher, _ .  He  relations;  Who’s  Who,  national  torial  experience,  desires  challam, 

background  or  yen,  happy  to  work  _  ra  •  n  i  .  1  awards.  Age  40,  family,  iiermaneiit.  iiosition  management  or  adminisn. 

hard  in  a  modem  plant  in  a  pleasant  Hromotion - ruMlC  KelaUong  Salary  open.  Box  1619,  Editor  &  Pub-  tion  on  daily.  Box  1937,  Editor  4 

small  town  an  hour’s  drive  from  a  big  ^  Publisher, 

city.  Do  not  send  resume.  Write  us  a  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  fund  raising  ■  - ! - - - - -  ' 

full  letter  telling  about  yourself,  what  position  in  Southwest  city.  Writing  ex-  .frtislz _ ('artnanialt 

you  can  do  and  want  to  do,  and  perience,  ability  with  many  details  t*8-  I  i 

whether  you  can  fit  in  and  work  with  sential.  Female.  Ideal  climate,  excel-  PUBLISHING  FOR  PROFIT  ,  experienced  editorial  artbt 

our  small  but  crack  staff.  lent  workinj?  conditions.  Send  com- 

rcRum^r  ia  Box  1920  Editor  &  1  and  bporU.  Know  retoodnit 

Apply  Box  1923,  Editor*  Publisher  Publisher.  ’  ^  5***L°^**!  i  ‘"J 


Promotion— Public  Relation* 


REPORTER — Want  quick.  accurate  Snlexm^n  ! 

man  for  .36.000  Chart  Area  2  p.  m.  _  _  i 

five  kilowatt  independent  full-  i 

desire.  Box  1938,  Editor  *  Publisher,  experienced  salesman,  due 

to  group  operation  expansion.  Fast 
REPORTER  with  camera  and  know-  growing,  high  potential  California 
how  for  small  city  news  bureau  in  I  market.  Liberal  guarantee  against  15 
Chart  Area  1.  Must  be  single,  have  |  per  cent  commission.  Good  man  can 
lar.  plus  self-reliant  and  personable,  j  jrrow  with  this  expanding  organiza- 
Either  J-grad  or  some  experience.  Start  I  tion.  Write  full  information  on  educa- 
early  June.  Box  1940,  Editor  &  Pub-  I  tion,  experience,  general  background 


RIM  MAN — fast,  exiierienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  good  on  heads,  dummying  ^d  -  -  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  55  is. 

wi^nine  Chart^A"^”  morning  daiir  Classified  Advertising  DeMre  NEW  <n»I)ortunity  in  adver-  of  age,  healthy,  ^ve, 

Sa™$m!m  iwl.  -  ttalng  or  burine~  man^ement.  Now  i  28  years  in  advei^ng  cl^lS^ 

quired.  Box  1918,  Editor  *  Publisher.  BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIED  SllST'irs'^eara'-'^^^rieni^^^^  ,  ^.taTts.^lSr'h"^  ^ 


to  Box  1916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INSTRUCTION 


lie  relations;  Who’s  Who,  national  torial  experience,  desires  chslIoiiK 
awards.  Age  40,  family,  iiermaneiit.  iiosition  management  or  adminian. 
Salary  open.  Box  1619,  Elditor  &  Pub-  tion  on  daily.  Box  1937,  Editor  4 
lither.  Publisher. 

Artists— ('artoonistt 

PUBLISHING  FOR  PROFIT  ,  experienced  editorial  auto 

I  Politieal  and  Sports.  Know  retoaekiii 
I  have  applied  tfaii  philoHophy  :  and  pic  page  makeup.  Also  Typoin. 
of  Publishing  For  Profit  and  phy;  Age  37.  Box  1604,  Editor  4 

found  that  it  works  with  a  Publisher, 

certain  amount  of  intelligent  — 

application.  I  would  like  to  (Arculation 

discuss  how  I  ean  help  your  I 

chain  or  individual  newspaper.  ,  FIELD  SUPERVISOR.  8  yesn’  a- 

As  a  consultant  or  on  a  |>»  r-  |  perience  city  and  ixMintry — would  liki 

manent  basis  I  can  provide  j  to  step  up  to  circulation  managsiz  paii. 

you  ^th  the  kind  of  under-  tion.  Excellent  reference  and  Isdi. 

standing  that  would  result  in  ground.  W’ould  consider  any  poiitiai 

effectively  continuing  your  with  worthwhile  future.  28  yes^  il«. 

newspaper  —  Publishing  For  Presently  employed.  Box  1909,  Editor 

Profit.  Would  you  communi-  1  &  Publisher. 

cate  with  me_  at  Box  1600,  I  — 

Editor  &  Publisher.  i  Display  Adrertising 


Classified  Advertising 


fled  management,  sales  trainer,  public  politan  daily  Area  2.  Box  IIN, 

relations,  award  winning  promotion.  ■  Editor  &  Publisher. 

B.A.  degree,  graduate  study.  Age  35.  .  — - - 

Box  1727,  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  WANT  TO  IMPROVE  your  Ge^ 


WANT  TO  IMPROVE  your  Genwii 
Rate  Grocery  Linage  Pieturet  H»w 
experience  with  large  metroiioliUii 


I  S80  Newspapers  Have  Enrolled  '  relations,  award  winning  promotion.  '  riditor  A  puoiisner. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION,  ^  Salespeople  and  Elxecutives  B.A.  degree,  graduate  study.  Age  36.  .  _  ~r  _  „ 

recently  founded,  seeks  managing  edi-  >  In  Parish  Sales-Training  Box  1727,  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  WANT  TO  IMPROVE  ^r 

tor.  Experience  in  Catholic  journal-  Course  in  Classified  Advertising  -  Rate  Grocery  Linage  PieturelHsw 

ism  an  asset  but  by  no  means  eseen-  *  !  RTPEBTirNnsn  Haite  adiinr  aaoka  nn-  experience  with  large  metro|iouUi| 

tial.  Serious  references.  Box  1914,  Edi-  ;  Sales  training  provided  by  the  How-  .iti-n  general  manager  medium  <I»>'y'  marketing  background  il  fool 
tor  A  Publisher.  ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Adver-  “  hid  ^  re^Z  ^clroisteT  aH  ‘  industry,  plus  creative  sriling  \im. 

_  tising  shows  Classified  personnel  how  i  Box  m2  ^itor  A^Pub  Fof  detail*  write  Box  1689.  EHitor  4 

-  to  square  right  up,  to  analyze  and  i  S*P",  *“t*.  Box  1<2Z,  csiitor  A  run 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  (female)  for  new  solve  sales  problems  they  daily  en-  ‘  _ _ . 

daily  ni^’si>aper.  Tell  all  first  letter,  counter.  Classified  salespeople  are  ex-  ,  . 

Write  The  Herald-Bulletin,  Burley,  pertly  trained  (at  home— on  THEIR  ;  WILL  SACRIFICE  salary  to  leave  big  MR.  PUBLIOTim.  paper  nw4  » 
Idaho.  I  TIME)  developed  to  increase  their  '  city.  Editor  24  years,  management  tonic  ?  Getting  all  the  business  yos  «• 

-  I  individual  sales  production  and  copy  ‘  tr^ned,  available  now  aa  publisher,  handle?  If  the  answers  we  ^ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  smiUl  daily.  |  .'^ting  skill  to  get  and  keep  more  ma^r,  ^itoriri  executive.  Box  1701,  yw  ^e  l^ted  on  the 

Exnerienc«i  renorter  and  nilmtogrnnV».r  business.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  smiUl  daily,  writing 
Elxperienced  reporter  and  photographer,  ousiness 
Handle  dark  room.  Prefei-ably  now  lo-  . 

cated  Southwest.  Salary  $96  per  week.  .  , 

Send  resume  to  C.  A.  MacRorie,  Pub-  I? 


or  anywhere  in  Florida  and  cia  PW 
$160.00  week  to  start  plus  car  allouii* 
then  I’m  your  man. 


SSS  C^A^-aStort',  "Sbl  '’l?S’''pSS”.lS’'lSl  !  gVSINIBS  -  ADVERTISINO  MANAC-  i  W 

and  refreshes  experienced  personnel#  ww  because  of  wife  s  health.  Supenor  j  potential.  Family  man.  sober,  y*? 


Free  Lance 


FTiEE  IaANC^ERS!  Sell  your  photos  to  I  job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  de- 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4.000  |  velop  professional  pride— all  while  it 


and  refreshes  experienced  personnel.  aiw  because  of  wife  s  health.  Supenor  1  potential.  Family  man,  sober,  If 

'  saleeman,  able  manager.  Any  offer  highly  succesaful  work.  Ycmil  m 

Put  tho  Parish  Course  to  work  for  i  cowdered.  References.  Write  Box  1730,  |  happy.  If  I  have  cooperation.  ATtHaW* 

you  now  to  slash  turnover,  heighten  '  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  after  June  Ist.  Write  Box  1813.  Mi* 

&  Publisher. 


tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press  i  !  y”"'"'  experience.  Mamed.  jMjjP 

Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C.  Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  as  you  1  (rrad.  Box  1919,  Editor  A  Publiik* 

_ _ _  want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW.  ^  3®  wife,  20  y^  newaroom,  com- _ 

,  Your  only  investment  in  this  20-le88on  Pbotop-aimy,  teaching.  r..-™  no  -..lijat  ne 

$60  A  DAY  and  up  for  qualified  free  sales-boosting  Ourse  is  $66  each.  Send  Available  in  fall,  interoiew  your  ron-  ,  SPACE  SALES,  age  28.  exeellmt  ^ 
'ance  writers  cai>able  of  producing  jn  the  names  now  or  write  for  de-  '  Box  1714,  Editor  A  Pub-  I  ord  of  productivity 

tight  readable  copy  for  news  stories,  '  scriptive  brochure.  I  Usher.  |  magazine  background  7 

features,  brochures,  speeches  and  man-  ’  -  imagination,  initiative.  HAl^  wu.»- 

uals  on  assignment  basis.  Can  use  SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF  DBRniT  WANAGPTR  .nw.li  H.ite  Box  1933.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tight  readable  copy  for  news  stories,  l  scriptive  brochure, 
features,  brochures,  speeches  and  man¬ 
uals  on  assignment  basis.  (3an  use  ■  SCHOOL  D 

specialists  in  transtiortation.  aviation,  :  i_I/^\a/aD 

travel  and  women’s  lore.  Location  in  M(_)WAK 

or  near  New  York  desirable.  Write  ASSOCIATES,  ' 
giving  experience  and  education.  Also  ’ 

sample.-  of  recent  work.  Box  1910,  (IHassified  Advert 
Ekllter  A  Publisher.  Service*  for  New 


SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INOORPOR.ATED 


CREDIT  MANAGini.  small  daily. 
I  Accounting  and  Office  Management. 
'  Young.  Box  1829,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Instructors 

FACJUL’TY  MEMBER  to  visit  high 
school  journalism  classes  fall  semes¬ 
ter  ;  on-campus  teaching  in  spring, 
half  or  full  time.  Newspaper  or  high 
school  teaching  exi>erience  requir^. 
B.A.  essential:  can  do  graduate  work. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


(!nassified  Advertising  DeveHpment  7  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE  New  York 
Services  for  Newspapers  Since  1938  City  Dailies.  Past  three  years’  building 

up  small  daily  in  Illinois  from  ad 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Florida  director-general  manager  desk.  Only 


Oxford  1-8331 


Linotype  SchotA 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Unotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


32  and  fully  experienced  in  ALL 
phases  of  newspaper,  including  pho¬ 
tography,  dark  room,  feature  column, 

I  plus  community  public  relations,  plus 
ability  to  estimate  for  job  plant.  Would 
I  like  to  be  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager  of  small  or  medium  daily.  Write 
^x  1911,  Editor  A  Publisher  for 
’  comidete  resume. 


SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT? 

For  any  job  in  publishim  7*“  ^ 
bet  is  a  Situation.  Wsatsd  d  !• 
E  *  P.  The  cost  U  ressonsMs  ss4 
your  ad  will  attract  nstioasl  »d* 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  19* 


^^''siTlI.4TIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITU.4TIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

^  Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial  | 

Mechanical 

mriORlAL  PAGE  /Vssistant,  37,  mar-  . 
^bS^ainily.  lapablo  of  full  re- 
"i-WlitT.  3  year*’  newapaper,  7 
Box  1626,  Editor  &  ' 

_  _ 

lUTUK*  WRITEK.  woman,  15-y«at  : 

creative,  adaptable,  ma- 
^  laiinniitrlr ;  commercial  super- 
2,  axparienoe,  uome  public  rela- 
2*  pneently  employed,  seeka  suit-  I 
2’pcnnanent  job  in/out  New  York.  ' 
Box  1629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^Tw^GDJG^roiTOR  would  be  happy 
honeet,  responsible, 
x^mdeot  paper.  New  York  intar- 
me.  Ba  1617.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VlWaiCAN,  experienced  radio-TV, 
imk,  seeks  reporter-photosrrapher 
h  Cbart  Areas  3,  4,  6,  9,  10  or  12.  i 
(IS*  iports,  makeup.  Single,  26,  vet, 
rderences.  li<-sume  on  request, 
la  1444.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


imaginative 

Austr 

MATURE 

pmSONABLE 


FEATURE 

EDITOR 


,  ,  ,  is  ready  to  step  into 
top  spot  on  large  high- 
goality  newspaper  or  mag- 
tiine.  This  man,  poasess- 
ing  a  creative,  thoughtful 
mhid,  has  capably  filled 
sews  executive  positions 
oa  leading  dailies,  large 
sad  small,  in  a  carefully 
planned  career.  Now  in  his 
•arly  40's,  he  is  one  of  the 
few  “old  school’’  newsmen 
with  a  forward  outlook. 
With  a  craftsman's  keen 
MBS*  for  writing  exoel- 
kaes,  he  has  developed 
pass  setting  features  that 
MV*  proved  big  circulation 
boildars  for  newspapers 
thraagfaout  the  country. 
Hla  contacts  among  writers 
tad  editors  are  broad,  as 
it  hit  knowledge  of  the 
foil  news  operation,  in- 
ehiding  production.  Now  in 
exemtive  poet  with  large 
■yadicate. 


Bos  163S,  Editor  ft  Publiriier 


Wf  SliOT-liAKEUP  40,000  daily, 
■■pmnanent  ixwition  with  man- 
potential.  Available  September 
^2-  Box  1683,  Editor 

•  nklieher. 

®®TER  on  Southern  daily  wants 
Sin  time  assignments  from  trade, 
fjgl  press.  Box  1636,  Editor  ft 

JBKjSEfT  young  daily  newsman 

WRITING  REPORTER 

—  Piwt,  write,  spell ;  clear,  crisp, 

sal*  h_  .f*’  ct.  al.  on 

^  Box  1442,  auitor  ft  PublUher. 

5°^^  or  ADVERTISING  posi- 
S-yw  warker  with  trade  book. 

assoaation,  newspaper 
jJ2"is*roond.  Seelcs  relocate  for 
yy^/y^mdustry.  Docc  1738,  Bdi- 

of  newaiamw  ..h.4-  _ _ 


BUREAU  CHIEF  with  top  Chicago 
community  paper  seeks  opportunity  on 
Gulf  daily  or  weekly.  Write  Box  1713, 
ESditor  ft  Publisher. 

HEADUNE  PERSONNEL 

(Agency) 

Six  East  46th  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

DAN  O.  GORDON  and  ED  FARLEY 
.  .  .  with  46  years’  publishing  experi¬ 
ence-editing,  sptme  sales,  promotitm, 
production,  cirenlation — in  nawspapers, 
trade  publications  and  magaxinea  offer 
proo^  service  .  .  . 

'niis  service  at  no  cost  to  you. 

We  don’t  waste  your  time— 

We  SCREEN  I  Write,  wire  or  phone 
Oxford  7-6728— NOW  1 

NEWSMAN :  16  years’  reporter,  re¬ 
write  man,  copy  editor  and  city  editor, 
now  employed  Chart  Area  6,  seeks 
new  aeeignment,  any  area.  Married, 
college  gndnate.  Box  1810,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  eeeks  outdoor- 
sports  iiOBitioo  on  progrrsssive  daily. 
iSro  yesus’  experience  prise-vrinning 
weekly  and  llO.OiM  daily.  Deck,  re¬ 
write.  College  grad — Single — own  car — 
Available  for  ANPA  convention  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1765,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


VERSATILE 

REPORTER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Fifteen  years’  experience  in  Israel. 
Reporting,  photography,  editing 
and  layout.  Good  Engliah,  German, 
Hebrew.  Sedi  opportunity  any¬ 
where.  Box  1747,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I’EATURE-PROMOTION  writer  27. 
seeks  position  with  consumer  or  cm-  I 
idoyee  publication.  Knows  make-up, 
layout,  and  camera.  2  years’  experience, 
married.  BSJ.  Box  19(>8,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CXl-GEHTING  June  BAJ  grad,  vet,  28, 
single,  wants  general  assignments 
where  talent  is  appreciated,  can  learn 
and  advance.  (Thart  Areas  10  or  12.  Box 
1903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUNE  GRAD,  Michigan  State  coed 
I  J-major,  earned  BA  in  3  years,  “B” 
average,  21.  single;  2  years’  [>art-time 
on  Mid-west  daily,  Ist-hand  knowledge 
of  state  i>olitics ;  prefers  news,  feature  i 
writing  CTiart  Areas  1  and  2.  Box 
1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UBERAL  EDITORIALIST  WANTED? 
See  ad  under  Administrative. 

BOX  19'29I 

I  NIGHT  NEWSPAPER  COMPOSITOR 
I  (5  years)  to  get  B.S.  in  English  this 
'  June.  Seeks  Chart  Area  2  position, 
j  Box  1917,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EIDITOR — Experienced.  (kMxi 
habits.  Write  column  and  well  versed 
I  in  layouts  and  editing.  Married.  Pleas¬ 
ing  |>ersonality.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Write  Box  1912,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

I  VERSATILE  at  41,  widely  experienced 
‘  minister  and  educator.  After  many 
;  shoestring  operations,  seeks  substantial 
opportunity  to  utilize  writing  and  edi¬ 
torial  skills  (also  photographic,  public 
'  speaking  and  community  relations). 

.  Relocation  considered.  Bo.x  1941,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  WRITER-ILLUSTRATOR  iJanning  ex- 
i  tended  European  trip  seeks  assign- 
:  ments.  Editorial  background,  top  ref- 
I  erences.  Box  1902.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— 24  years’ 
experienos  on  Goss,  Scott,  Hoe,  Du¬ 
plex  TVbular  presses  and  all  phases  of 
color.  Excellent  health  and  cbaractar 
rsfsrsncas.  Married.  Desire  change 
Chart  Areas  8.  6,  2  or  3.  Box  1760, 
Editor  and  Publiihar. 

Photography 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY— Young 
(27)  photographer  with  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (7  years’  newspaper).  Box 
1628,  Editor  ft  l^bliaher. 


OOPYDESK,  metropolitan  experience 
rim.  slot,  makeup.  Woman.  Employed. 
Box  1810,  fiditor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  on  small  town 
paper  wanted ;  no  experience:  BA,  vet, 
27.  Box  1823,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


Instructors 


TOP  FIUkTURE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
I  seeks  permanent  job  on  magaxine  or 
daily  anywhere.  12  years  with  one 
metropolitan  paper.  Age  30,  married. 
Will  send  b^  references  and  clip¬ 
pings.  Box  1618,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER.  29, 
well  grounded  all  phases  advertising, 
promotional  and  informational  activi¬ 
ties,  seeks  opportunity  in  agency,  pub¬ 
lication  or  corporate  office.  7  years’ 
experience.  Box  1632,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  Well 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact: 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR,  Western  New 
York  college  of  4,000.  B.A.  Smith 
I  College.  M.A.  University  of  Iowa.  7 
years’  public  relations,  writing,  edit- 
I  ing.  Returning  to  former  home,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Seeks  job  with  educa- 
'  tional  institution  or  national  organi- 
I  zation.  Female.  Married,  Box  1613, 
Eiditor  and  Publiaher, 


PI’TTSBURGH  MiaiGEai  ■VICTIM— all- 
around  newsman,  has  doubled  as  music 
and  drama  critic.  Well-traveled,  multi¬ 
lingual,  38,  tingle.  No  drifter.  7  years’ 
I*ittiiburgh  iMper.  FVee  to  go  anywhere. 
Box  I8d2,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


REPORTER  desires  job  as  editorial, 
feature  writer  on  liberal  publication.  { 
Box  1803,  EMitor  ft  I'ublisher. 

REPORi'ISK — specializing  in  court,  po-  I 
hoe,  education  news  and  features,  8  ' 
years’  newepaper-radio  reporting,  fea-  : 
ture-writing  experience,  college,  car,  | 
beet  references,  interested  newspaper, 
radio  and/or  'TV  work.  Prefer  Eioat.  ' 
Box  1806,  EUitor  ft  Publisher. 

’TOP  NEJWS,  wire,  copy  editor,  66. 
Swing  any  job.  Sharp  heads,  makeup.  | 
Good  writer.  Box  13M,  Eilitor  ft  Pub¬ 
liaher. 

ASSISTANT  SI»ORTS  EDITOR  South¬ 
ern  paper  over  100,000  circulation  de¬ 
sires  change  from  desk  routine  to 
writing  college  and  pro  .sports  again. 

I  Prefers  South  or  Far  West  but  will 
I  consider  Eiast  or  North  if  otherwise 
I  attractive.  Has  26  years’  experience. 

;  now  46,  in  excellent  health.  Box  1931,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  BEXiINNER:  have  ambition  but  lack  | 
I  experience.  Go  anywhere  for  oppor-  I 
tunity.  Box  1942,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

^  EDITOR,  manager  of  New  England 
I  weekly,  wants  to  enter  the  daily  field. 

Top  writer,  reporter,  fair  cameraman, 

’  his  editorials  reprinted  regularly,  wants 
hard  job  with  good  pay.  27.  married, 

I  2  children.  Vet,  soupd  education,  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Anywhere.  Box  1901, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


I  ETNGT.TSTT  M.A.  —  Journalism  B.A.  I 
Some  college  toaohing  experience.  Sin-  I 
I  gie.  male,  29.  Box  1726,  Editor  ft  | 
I  Publisher.  I 

Mechanical 

AMBITIOUS  MACHHnST-Printer-Op- 
erator  (83  years  old.  I.T.U.,  non- 
drinker,  family)  to  toko  over  bock 
:  shop  and  share  in  profit.  News  and 
job  experience.  West  Coast.  Available 
<  June.  Box  1621,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

I  MR.  PUBLISHE31:  CSompooiiig  Supsz^  | 
'  intendent  available  or  pr^uction  man-  i 
I  ager.  Have  the  backgrrand  and  ability  ; 

to  insure  you  a  good  operation.  Very  ' 
I  familiar  New  Processes.  Box  1736,  EMi- 
!  tor  ft  Publisher. 


CREATIVITY,  imwnation,  hard  work, 
sensible  solutions  for  tough  public  re¬ 
lations  problems.  Press,  employee, 
gueet  relations.  Publications,  speakers 
bureau,  radio-TV,  etc.  Elxperienoed 
Public  Relations  staff  management,  de¬ 
velopment.  <}rad  training  oommuniea- 
tion  teehniquee.  Iilarried,  30.  Any  lo¬ 
cation.  310,000.  Send  for  resume.  Box 
1720,  EWtor  ft  Publisher. 

PITBUO  KELATTONS-PUBLICITY. 
A.B.  Notre  Dame.  M.A.  Michigan  State. 
Mature.  Male.  Elxperienced  EMucational 
and  Ciuunber  of  Commerce.  Writer. 
Speaker.  Gets  Results.  Will  try-out. 
Prefer  EVlucational,  Library,  Cbmmu- 
nity  or  Social  Service  Organisation. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1309,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
liaher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 


^  M^sJr*'**”^”**  oo*nt>otitive  as  well  as  desk;  I  know  the  business; 
'Mm.  .11^*  **  management  super-  have  real  service  to  offer  your  readers. 

1T21,  Edi-  Send  full  particulars  to  Box  1930,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 
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Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showin« 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATlON 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Courtroom  Photography 


The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  two  weeks 
ago  demonstrated  that  photo¬ 
graphs  can  be  taken  in  public 
places  unobtrusively  without  up¬ 
setting  the  decorum  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

By  arrangement  with  the 
management  of  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  there  were  no  flash  bulbs 
permitted  at  any  of  the  sessions 
from  Thursday  through  Satur¬ 
day.  Still  cameras,  newsreel  and 
TV,  were  operated  from  set 
positions  at  the  rear  and  the 
sides  of  the  convention  rooms. 
Special  lighting  was  arranged 
to  be  focused  on  the  speakers 
platform. 

There  have  been  no  major 
complaints  that  we  know  of 
about  the  quality  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  obtained.  Some  camera¬ 
men,  however,  working  with 
36  mm.  did  break  away  from 
set  positions  and  move  closer 
for  their  shots. 

The  E&P  issue  of  April  30 
(pages  17,  19,  20,  21)  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  camera 
under  natural  lighting  condi¬ 
tions.  Most  of  these  pictures 
were  taken  against  the  flow  of 
light.  There  was  some  artificial 
light  directed  at  the  dais — these 
pictures  in  E&P  were  taken  of 
the  spectators  facing  the  dais. 

Our  E&P  cameraman  (sup¬ 
plied  to  us  by  UPI)  did  move 
about  some.  Most  of  the  pictures 
were  taken  from  the  sidelines 
without  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  —  and  all  of  them  could 
have  been. 

This  was  another  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  photographs  can  be 
taken  in  courtrooms  without  up¬ 
setting  the  court.  And  yet  news¬ 
papers  and  photographers  keep 
limning  into  court  officials  who 
refuse  to  believe  or  to  be  shown. 

As  far  as  most  court  officials 
are  concerned  Canon  35  is  the 
law  —  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  proposed  it,  the  state 
courts  adopted  it  (without  any 
legislative  action  —  approval  or 
disapproval)  and  it  is  something 
to  be  followed  blindly. 


An  incident  in  Connecticut 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  reason  into  the  controversy 
between  new'spapers  and  the 
judiciary  over  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography. 

A  year  ago  last  Fall,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Bar  Association,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Thomas  E.  Troland 


startled  the  gathering  by  volun¬ 
teering  to  have  his  court  used 
as  an  experiment  to  see  whether 
or  not  cameras  in  court  inter¬ 
fered  with  fair  trial. 

The  newspapers  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  must  have  been  asleep  at 
the  switch  because  no  one  took 
him  up  on  it. 

Recently  Judge  Abraham  S. 
Borden  in  Litchfield  Superior 
Court  agreed  to  permit  court¬ 
room  photography  at  a  murder 
trial.  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ASNE  freedom  of 
information  committee,  tells  us 
that  the  preliminary  “softening 
up”  of  Judge  Borden  was  done 
by  Bice  Clemow,  formerly  of 
E&P  and  now  publisher  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Life,  a  news-picture 
magazine  for  community  news¬ 
papers. 

On  Tuesday,  April  26  the  first 
news  photographs  of  a  Superior 
Court  trial  were  taken  in  that 
state.  Two  of  them  api)eared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Courant 
the  next  day  six  columns  wide 
showing  judge,  jurj%  a  witness 
and  the  defendant.  The  i)aper 
commented  the  pictures  “were 
taken  with  neither  judge  nor 
jury,  nor  the  accused  nor  the 
lawyers,  nor  indeed  even  near¬ 
by  spectators  being  in  the  least 
aware  of  it.”  Thirty-five  milli¬ 
meter  cameras  with  fiash  were 
used. 

But  that  was  the  end  of  that. 
*  «  * 

The  Courant  editorialized: 
“Today  Canon  35  is  an  ana¬ 
chronism.”  And  rightly  so. 

But  the  Courant  and  Judge 
Boi-den  had  not  figured  on  Chief 
Justice  Raymond  C.  Baldwin. 

Someone  apparently  sug¬ 
gested  that  Judge  Baldwin  re¬ 
read  Canon  35  and  convinced 
him  that  it  is  the  “law  of  the 
land,”  if  he  didn’t  ali-eady  be¬ 
lieve  so. 

Judge  Borden’s  “noble  experi¬ 
ment”  lasted  one  day.  His  su¬ 
perior  in  the  judicial  hierarchy 
(Judge  Baldwin)  said:  “I  have 
notified  the  judge  presiding  at 
the  trial  in  which  the  pictures 
were  taken  that  Canon  35,  for¬ 
bidding  the  taking  of  pictures 
in  the  courtroom  during  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  court,  or  a  recess 
between  sessions,  should  be  ob- 
serv^ed  and  enforced.” 

So,  in  Connecticut  we  are 
right  back  where  we  started 
from  in  this  fight.  Our  courts — 
the  people’s  courts — observe  a 
rule  which  govenis  the  people’s 


"Why  can't  we  go  to  conventions  like  other  people?" 


right  to  know  what  the  courts 
are  doing  but  which  rule  was 
not  of  their  making  nor  of  their 
choice  —  nor  has  it  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  legislative  review. 

• 

K.C.  Stations  Sold; 
$9,750,000  Cash 

B.  Gerald  Cantor,  president 
of  National  Theatres  and  Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc.  and  David  C.  Moore, 
president  of  Transcontinent 
Television  Corporation,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  to  transfer  ownership  of 
television  station  WDAF-TV 
and  radio  station  WDAF,  Kans¬ 
as  City,  to  Transcontinent  Tele¬ 
vision  for  a  price  of  $9,750,000, 
in  cash. 

Negotiations  were  initiated  by 
Howard  E.  Stark,  television  and 
radio  station  broker  of  New 
York  City. 

In  1958,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company,  complying  with  an 
anti-trust  divestiture  order,  sold 
the  WDAF  stations  to  NT  A  for 
$7,600,000. 


lOO-Page  Paper 

Skokie,  Ill. 

The  Life,  a  weekly  ABC  news¬ 
paper  serving  Skokie  and  sur¬ 
rounding  suburban  villages,  pub¬ 
lished  a  100-page  paper,  the 
largest  in  its  history.  The  April 
7  issue  contained  36  standard 
size  pages,  16-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  and  48-page  Suburbia  Today 
supplement,  Leo  A.  Lemer,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  19  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  in  Chicago  and 
suburban  communities,  said  it 
was  his  first  100-page  newspaper 
in  40  years  of  publishing. 


Peglers  Reconciled 

Tucson,  Arii. 

Westbrook  Pegler  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Mrs.  Pearl 
Doane,  have  been  reconciled 
and  are  living  together  in  their 
suburban  home  here,  A  divorce 
suit  filed  by  the  colunmist  and 
a  counter-suit  filed  by  his  wife 
have  been  dismissed.  They  were 
married  a  year  ago. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
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One  of  tlie  federal  f'overiiuient’s  largest  iaisliiess  aetiv- 
ilics  is  the  ])ro(lueti(>ii  of  eleetrie  power  .  .  .  luit  H(>% 
of  llic  Ainerieaii  |>eople  have  not  yet  realized  the 
eriiment  has  lu'en  iisiiif;  their  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

MULTI-BILLION  DOLLAR  BABY 

To  date,  more  than  !ito.0(K).0()().0()()  in  federal  tax 
funds  have  {ione  to  put  {'overninent  into  the  eleetrie 
li>;lit  and  power  hnsiness.  .Vnd  the  profmnents  of  this 
federal “pnhlie  power"  are  after  another  .$10.(MKt,()(Mt,(MM) 
— imieh  of  it  likely  to  come  from  the  nnsnsf>eetin,<' 
taxpayer. 

This  fn^'-hande*!  s|H‘ndin{'  of  the  taxpayers*  money 
has  slip|H‘d  hy  almost  nnnotieed  for  several  reasons. 
First,  there  has  never  lieen  a  named  “pnldic  jmwer 
tax.”  t(>  alert  the  taxpayer.  Second,  there  has  l»een  no 
full-<lress  national  disenssion  of  the  matter.  .Vnd  it  has 
heeii  traditional  to  <li.sf'nise  power  s|K‘nding  as  “inei- 
deiital”  to  siieh  f;overnment  activities  as  flood-control, 
irrijiation  and  navifiation. 

the  $10,000,000,000  THREAT 

“Pnhlie  |K>wer'.s”  pressure  j^roups  apparently  eoimt 
?  on  that  same  anonymity  and  lack  of  understanding  to 
*  get  the  S^lo.ooo.OOti.OOO  inore. 

But  there  is  no  real  iK“e<l  for  such  s|KMidin)'.  The 
hundreds  of  inde|H‘ndent  electric  wmpanies  are  aide 
jUid  rea«ly  to  supply  all  the  electricity  the  nation  can 
iconceivaldy  need  —  without  tapping  the  taxpayer. 
iTlic  companies  have  prove<l  they  have  the  financing, 
the  know-how  and  the  responsihility  to  do  it. 


THE  QUESTION  THAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  PUBLIC 

Shall  the  cost  of  new  electric  plants  Ik*  put  up  l>y 
investors — or  will  the  long-suffering  taxpayer  have 
to  pay  most  of  the  hill?  The  answer  will  affect  future 
tax  levels.  iuHalionary  pressures,  and  the  extent  of 
government  encroachment  into  all  hnsiness. 

The  coupon  l)elow  will  bring  yon  more  facts  and 
figures.  (Iheck  the  information  yon  want.  It  will  come 
promptly,  at  no  charge. 

AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


POWER  COMPANIES 

Room  1113-R,  1271  Avo.  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Pleane  nend  me  the  material  checked  below,  without 

charge: 

n  The  new  booklet.  “Who  Pays  for  (Jovernment-in- 
the-Electric-Business?” . . .  telling  how  this  unnec¬ 
essary  tax  spending  affects  every  family,  how  and 
where  the  federal  government  is  in  the  electric 
power  business,  and  many  other  important  facts. 

!Z'  Names  of  companies  that  sponsor  this  message. 
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OCCIPATIO.V 
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CITY _ 


-ZONE  -STATE 


Raymond 

Clapper 

Memorial 


Two  awards  for  distinguished  Washington  reporting 


in  part:  “Mr.  Trimble’s  series  of  articles  dealing; < 
nepotism  and  payroll  abuses  in  Congressional  circlet 
closes  real  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  coiuuge.  T 
constitute  a  significant  contribution  to  the  finest  tr 
tions  of  the  American  Press  that  the  public  has  a  r 
to  know.” 

We  couldn’t  agree  more.  Vance  Trimble’s  many  re* 
will  be  pleased  to  know  their  admiration  for  him  is  shi 
by  the  experts. 


VANCE  TRIMBLE  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  has 
just  won  both  the  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Award  and 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  distinguished  Washington 
reporting  in  1959.  This  is  high  honour,  indeed. 

In  announcing  that  Mr.  Trimble  had  won  the  Clapper 
Award,  the  judges  praised  him  “for  his  enterprising,  well- 
written  and  persistent  investigation  and  reporting  of  Con¬ 
gressional  payroll  nepotism  and  secrecy.” 

With  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award,  his  citation  read. 


